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HE January issue of THE PEOPLE's MAGAZINE 
will contain an addition of thirty-two pages of pho- 
tographic illustrations of scenes from the plays, 
superbly printed on plate paper. Not only will 
the picture section of thirty-two pages appear for 
the first time in that issue, but there will be an 

array of good things in the way of fiction that should invite 
attention. The novel for the month is unique. It is “A Romany 
of Rabbit Run,” by F. Roney Weir, and should especially appeal 
to those readers who are on the lookout for something new. The 
author has occupied a fresh field in this engaging story, the charac- 
ters and scenes of which are all American. 





Among other short stories, one by Leo Crane, entitled “Let 
Nothing You Dismay,” is quite out of the ordinary. While it deals 
with certain: phases .of life at “Morton’s” department store—first 
introduced to our readers in “A Yard of Ribbon,” in the November 
issue—this story has a deep interest outside of that fact, in the 
insight which it gives into a little boy’s heart. It is a good story of 
the holidays. 

There will be several other stories especially suited to holiday 
publication in this issue. One of these is found in Mr. Pilsworth’s 
well-liked “Billings-Hobo” series. Anotheris “Jimmie,” from the pen 
of Edward Stratton Holloway, whose “Danger’s Edge” in the July 
PEOPLE'S was cordially received. “Rumsey’s Christmas Eve,” by 
Gilbert P. Coleman is also, as its name indicates, a story for the season.. 

Horace Hazeltine is a new writer who makes his first appear- 
ance in THE PEOPLE's in January. His story “When the World 
Tumed Over” has great charm and attractiveness. Parker L. 
Walter, also new to our columns, contributes an amusing little tale of 
East Side characters, entitled “The Saving of John Spencer’s Job.” 
The second complete story in “The Commercial Privateer,” the new 
series by Campbell MacCulloch, will also be included in this issue. 

Price, with 32-page picture section, 15 cents. On sale 


December 5th. 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





A Christmas Present —. a You pay only 50 
that will last a ; } cents now; the bal- 
lifetime ance next year 
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a 
[t is the “Popular” 
- Science Library 
VOT UIESL because it appeals to VOUU 
every man and woman, every grow- 

ing boy and girl. Like all great things, 

it is simple. You need not know anything of 
Science to understand and enjoy every page of the 
fifteen volumes. They will give you as complete a knowl- 
edge of Science as any college course. They contain all the 
important.work of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and every other 
one of the great men whose genius revolutionized Science. From a dull, dry 
tabulation of facts they transformed it to a story full of life and light—a tale of 
marvels more wonderful than the Arabian Nights. Led by Dr. Ira Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins 
University, a long line of famous living scientists contributes full, clear accounts of the newest inventions 
and discoveries. 

The Library covers every branch of Science from the Darwinian Theory of Evolution to the miracles of 
modern progress—Wireless Telegraphy, Aerial Navigation, Radium, etc. It embraces Geology, Astronomy, 
Anthropology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Metaphysics, and Invention, 


The Way to Be Original—to Be a Success 


is to come in contact with original minds; to read books that make you think. The Popular 
Science Library will keep you mentally alive, will stimulate your best mental powers, and give you 
new power and new ambition. 

It will tell you of the marvels of earth and sea and sky, of the wonders of modern invention; 
it will tell you the story of the peoples of the earth, it will explain to you the science of govern- 
ment and the laws of thought. As a means of general culture and practical information, this 
Library is superior to any work now before the American people. It is a Library for the home— 
for pleasant reading—as well as for the student. 


15 Handsome Volumes 
The fifteen volumes are printed from new pee on specially made wove paper. They are profusely illus- 


trated with full-page plates. The books are bound in rich red half-morocco, with marbled sides, leather 
corners and gold tops. There area few sets bound in neat red vellum cloth. The titles of the volumes follow: 





















































)ther Worlds Than Ours, by Richard A. Proctor. ntelligence of Animals, 
Geology, by Sir Archibald Geile. Scientific Lectures, t ay pe pas ee. 
forms of Water, bp John Tyndall First Principles, by Herbert Spencer. 
Fragments of Science, { °” eee Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 
rigin of Species, by Charles Darwin. Popular Natural hil hy, by Adolphe Ganot. 
Man’s Place in Nature, | ,.. ‘Thomas H. Huxle Modern Inventions and Discoveries by various 
Science and Education, { °Y : y- authors, including Professor S. P. Langley; Dr. Ira 
Descent of Man, by Charlies Darwin. Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University; Ray 
Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. Stannard Baker, Alfred Russel Wallace, and Profes- 
Anthropology, by Edward B. Tylor. sor R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University. 
A Few Sets at Half Price 
For introductory purposes, we will sell one small edition at half-price, American Newspaper Association *mith’s 1,08 
on the little payment plan. The regular price of the half-morocco binding is 
$48.00. As long as the introductory edition lasts you can have a set for 50 cents Send me, express charges prepaid for ex- 
after examination and $2.00 a month for 12 months. This is a work which will amination, one set of the Popular Science 
be in universal demand as soon as 1t is known. In order to make it known, we Library, in fifteen volumes, bound-in half- 
sell it practically at cost, and subscribers who are fortunate enough to get a set morocco. Ifthe books are not satisfactory I will 
of this first edition save half the price. return them at your expense. Otherwise, I will 
: Fill out the coupon and mail it at once. It will bring you a complete keep them and will send you 50 cents after ex- 
set, all express charges prepaid, for examination. The coupon puts you under amination and $2.00 a month for 12 months. 
no obligation ; it costs you nothing to examine the books. We take them back 
and pay return charges, if you don't like them. This is an unusual offer, but Name 
you must take advantage of it immediately because the half-price edition will 
not last long. Don’t lose the opportunity by delaying. Address 
Mail the Coupon To-day ge oe a Ginte 5 ae 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION _Nore:—If you prefer a set in vellum cloth 
44-GO East 23rd Street ~ NEW YORK binding change the payments to $1.50 after 
examination and $2.00 a month for 9 months. 














“No, thank vou. I want what I asked for. 





Tell the substitutor: Good-bye.” 
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SLIGHTLY DAMAGED SETS 


A Great Reference Work at the Price-of the Sheets 


The Next Page 
Will Tell You 


how to get this 


Book Bargain 


5 Big Volumes, each one foot tall 








5,000 Pages—250,000 Words—50,000 Encyclopedic Articles 








On going over our stock, we find on hand a few sets of the New American Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary, that are slightly damaged. Rather than have these books rebound, we have decided to cut the 
price away down and dispose of them to those who first apply. 


These books would hardly be considered damaged by the general reader. Every one of the 5,000 


pages in the set is perfect. But the covers are a little rubbed, and therefore, we do not want to sell 


them at their full price. 
And with each set we will give Free the Modern Atlas of the World—itself worth $5.00. 


Cut Off The Coupon and Mail It Today 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thanle ven T wont what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Newest and Best Reference Work 


is the only one you want. You need it in your office and your home. The New 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary will fill your needs. It is up-to-date— 
it was printed in July, 1907. It is absolutely reliable—three-quarters of a million dollars 
were spent in its preparation. Its editorial staff contains the greatest names in every field 
of knowledge. 

It is not merely an encyclopedia or merely a dictionary. It combines the functions 
of both and does the work of either perfectly. It covers every subject, defines every 
word you could possibly want to know about, contains all the information you want. 
And it is brief, to the point. 

The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary contains 250,000 words, 
—more than any other dictionary. Its 50,000 complete articles cover every conceivable 

—— subject. 


THIS $5.00 ATLAS IS FREE 


MODERN A The Modern Atias of the World sells regularly for $5.00. It 
THE WORLD =f] contains more than 100 maps in colors. There is a map of each 
ee oe state, territory and country. It gives the population of all cities 
of importance. This invaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and 
is 10 x 13 inches in size. We will send it to you, absolutely 
free, if your order for the Encyclopedic Dictionary is re- 
ceived at once. 


JUSTICE GOFF, of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
says: “To the student and man of busy life, the advantage of finding, 
embraced in one work, the best features of an encyclopedia and dctionary is 
incalculable.”’ 

REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, New York, says: ‘‘The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is a library condensed into a few volumes; as delicate in detail as it 
is comprehensive in contents.’’ 


The Complete Set FREE on Approval 


You can have no idea of the value of this superb reference library unless you see the books 
themselves. That is why we want to send you a complete set for examination, eapress charges 
prepaid, for your leisurely examination. 














We Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


by agreeing to take the books back if thev are 
not better than you expected. 

Fill out and mail the coupon to-day. It will 
bring you a complete set, express charges pre- 
paid. You take no risk. Simply keep the 
books a week and look them over. If you 
want us to take them back, we. will do so a# 
our expense. If you keep them, you pay the 
cut price in small monthly payments. 

Bear in mind that the prices in the coupon 
are far below the regular prices. They are 
good only on a few sets. You can have one if 
you are prompt. Sit right down and mail the 
coupon. That is the only sure way to save half 
the price of the books and get the Atlas Free. 


J. A. Hill & Company 


44-60 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY, New York: Smith’s 1-08 

You may send me for inspection one set of the AMERI- 
CAN ENCYCLOPEpic DicTIONARY, bound in the style indi- 
cated by having the ‘‘X’’ beside it. 





Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00 for the set. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
lows: $1.00 after I examine them, and $2.00 a month for 
twelve months. (®25.00.) 





Half Leather Binding. Regular price $56 00 for t'e set. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
lows : 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 a month until 
your special price of @19. 50 is paid. e 

Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00 for the 
set. I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: so cents after I examine them, and $1.00 a month 
for fifteen months. (#15.50.) 








Tt is understood that if this 1s one of the first 250 orders 
received, you will send me with the set, free, an Atlas of 
the World. You prepay delivery charges. If I decide 
not to keep the books, I am to return them to you, charges 
collect, together with the Atlas. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ber 6th. 





tising medium on the market. 








We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and 
which includes THE POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
Next issue of SMITH’S closes Decem- 
Address SMITH’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising 


Department, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, 














on 
BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
mike $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a _ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. ery 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address T. 8. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 607 
Thames Building, New York, N.Y. 


HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 
“WE WANT HIGH-CLASS MEN 
to handle our new store necessity. 
Sells better than cash register or 
scales, with greater prvufits. Ex- 
clusive territory. Full particulars 
upon request. The Pitner Co., 1 
102 Lake Street, Chicago. 

$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned. pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS MAKE 300% selling our 
fountain pens. Write for circular offer- 
ing ye pen free. Tishest Supply 
Co., 24 East 21st Street, New York. 


WE must have at once Agents to 
sell our wonderful remedy for Rheu- 
matism. We want hustlers only and 
will treat them right. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. The Axtez Chemical Co., 135 
William Street, New York. 








Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


POSITIONS OPEN—Write us today 
for “The Right Man in the Right 
Place,” telling ambitious men how to 
get out of the rut. Hapgoods, 305-307 

roadway, New York. 

CIVIL SE MP. EES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L 23 describ- 
ing itions and telling easiest and 

ickest way to secure them free. 
rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

EN’ ANTED in every county 
to sell_the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 








AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We 
have a few, absolutely new, four cyl- 
inder cars, regular price $2250.00, 
which we will sell, while they last, for 
$1250.00. Name cannot be advertised 
on account agreement with makers; 
but we guarantee the machine to be up 
to highest standard and built by one 
of the best known automobile manu- 
facturers in America. This is a big 
cut—a big chance. Guaranteed; free 
of parts, all parts carried on hand. 
Also carrying largest stock of new 
and second-hand cars of almost every 
make at cut prices which cannot fail 
to interest prospective buyers. Send 
for bargain sheet 136. Times Square 
Automobile Company, 1599-1601 
Broadway. New York, above 48th St. 
Chicago Branch 309-311 Michigan 
Boulevard. 





LOUAL REPRESENTATIVE Waunt- 
ed. A large income assured to any 
one who will act as our representative 
after learning our business nomena | 
by mail. Experience unnecessary. All 
we require is honesty, ambition and 
willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. An 
exceptional perenne for those 
who desire to better their conditions 
and make more money. For full par- 
ticulars write nearest office for free 
book 363. National Co-Operative 
Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg.,Chicago, 

.; 507 E. St., N. W., Washington, D 
C.; Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa., and 
Delgar Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 

PEACH FARM 2 per month se- 
cures you a 5 acre peach farm in the 
Famous Koshkonong District Oregon 
Co., Mo. Orchards in this district net- 
ted. owners $300 per acre this year. 
Write for free booklet and full partic- 
ulars. Frisco Fruit Farm Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 


KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers. 53 Broadway. N. Y. 

I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 
mail order business; began with #5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how to get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 

I WANT 1 or 2 high-class men in 
each state to give my proposition a 
thorough trial contemplating opening 
office if satisfied. I manufacture a 
store necessity. Sells for $50 to $1000. 
Ref. 1st Natl. Bank, Chicago. M. W. 
Pitner, 100-102 Lake Street, Chicago. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Business Opport 


$1,000 AT DEATH; weekly benefit 
#5, and our system of registration 
and identification with black seal 
wallet, all for $2 per year. Agents 
wanted.. German Registry Co., 269 
N. 7th S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


CASH PAID FOR YOUR SECURI- 
TIES. Correspondents in every State 
and twenty years’ experience in hand- 
ling Unlisted Securities, enables us 
to tind a buyer for your Stocks and 
Bonds. Bank references. Dudley A. 
Tyng & Co., 184 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


“A NEW PROFESSION,” that will 
appeal to all ambitious persons desir- 
ing lucrative Reyes employment. 
Great opportunities. No Speculation. 
Full data mailed 4c, Hamilton & Co., 
207 Virginia Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
in real estate business; no capital re- 
quired; we will teach you the business 
by mail, appoint you special represen- 
tative of leading real estate company, 
list with you readily salable proper- 
ties, co-operate with and assist you to 
yermanent success; valuable book 
He . Address The Cross Company, 
1047 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


GREAT Opportunity—Selling goods 
by mail; improved plan. If you can 
invest $25 to $100, write us. ilburn 
Hicks, 755 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES described hun- 
dreds of positions open for high grade 
Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men. Sample copy free, 


Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 
i, ie 
Bie k bawoe 
i 


PATENTS — Trade-Marks — Labels. 
Send for my free book “How to Get 
Them.” Invent something useful, 
then have it patented and turn it into 
money, before some one else does, 
There is moneyin practical inventions. 
Send description for free opinion as to 
po: Advice free. Joshua 

%. H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut 8t.,Philadelp’a. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rateslow. Highest references, 
hest services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that protect. Our 3 hooks 
for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 
cents stamps. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS Secured or Fee Returned. 
Terms Low. Highest Refs. Advice and 
Literature Free. Vashon & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 546 E St., N.W.,Wash., D.C. 
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CALIFORNIA for10c. Reliable in- 
formation about California; invalua- 
ble to homeseekers. Subscribers’ in- 

uiries answered free. 6 months’ trial 

Oc, Western Empire Magazine, 228 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior wood work. Not brittle: will 
not scratch or deface ‘like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings, The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Ayantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 4 


CLARKE’S OUSEHO. 
BELS, the “Housekeepers 
A boon to the modern hots 
Fomnplee and particulars free. 
Clarke Specialty Co., Westboro, Ohio. 

SILVERINE cleans silver by av 
entirely new method. Far. superior 
to pastes and powders. Saves labor. 
Saves time. Saves silver. Saves 
hands. No one having silverware 
will be without it. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 25 cent box lasts 
for years. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Tower Chemical Co., 225 W. 


‘Cambria Street, Philadelphia. 





WHY BUY A READY MADE 
POST CARD when you can paint 
your own to suit yourself? Send 
ten cents in stamps_ for sample 
and illustrations. International 
Graphic & Pictorial Art Co., Rhine- 
lander Bldg., New York. 








DOGS—Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, 
Imported Norwegian Bearhounds, 
Trish Wolfhounds, Deerhounds. Illus- 
trated forty page catalogue on receipt 
of 4 cent stamps. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 

















PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 
entertainment hooks. Thousands of 
titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. 


‘THE ACOUSTICON MAKES THE 
DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY. No 
trumpet, unsightly or cumbersome 
apparatus, yer instruments for 
Theatres and Churches. In success- 
ful use throughout the country. Book- 
let, with endorsement of those you 
know, free. K.T. Turner, Presid: nt, 
General Acoustic Co., 1267 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
——_[_[__EEEEE 





PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post cards 
for you,from photographs, sketches or 
designs of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and print your 
name on as publisher. Quick delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and 
prices. Advance Studio, 61 Murray 
Street, New York. 


JUST THE THING FOR CHRIST- 
MAS. Do you want to please the 
children, and make them happy? 
Of course you do. Then get them an 
Auto-Chromograph Art Porte Folio. 
An instructive and inexpensive pres- 
ent. Send two cent stamp for illus- 
trated information. International 
Graphic & Pictorial Art Co., Rhine- 
lander Bldg., New York. 











A FRIEND FROM ONE END OF 
THE YEAR TO THE OTHER. The 
Red Dwarf ink pencil. ‘Another 
20th Century Success.”” Away ahead 
of a fountain pen. Can_be carried 
in any pocket upside down. Can- 
not leak. Ready for instant use. 
Made of Olished red vuleanite, 
very attractive. All over the country; 
in ag Great business center this 
pencil is ing used. Universally 
used abroad. The pencil for College, 
Business and rofessional Men, 
and home. By registered mail $2.50. 

d Dwarf Agency, Room M, 206 
Broadway, New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMA- 
NENTLY REMOVED. A woman's 
own story. How she cured herself 
forever of superfluous hair by a home 
treatment that is safe, positive and 
true to nature. Write me to-day, en- 
closing stamp. I will tell you all. 
FLORENCE HAWTHORNE, 279 
White Plains Ave., New York. 














TELEGRAPHY. Learn at our school 
—Superior practical methods. Living 
expenses earned. Good positions guar- 
anteed. Correspondence course if de- 
sired. Cat’g Free. Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, 24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


LAME PEOPLE 








CASH for your proeeeny, wherever 
located. If you want to sell, send de- 
scription and price. If you want to 
buy state your wants. Northwestern 
Business Agency, 407 Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tell the substitutor: 





FOR all ——— having one short 
nh 


feet will look alike. Ex- 
tension worn in ready made shoes. 
Distance no barrier. Write for cata- 
log. A. K. Sinn, Mfg. 26 Cottage 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


limb. Bot 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


MOLES AND WARTS are ugly nui- 
sances. Book on how to remove them 
withoutscar, pain or danger, sent free. 
M.E.M. Dispensary, 33 Rochester,N.Y. 





SHAVE yourself at home and avoid 
disease. New Model Safety Razor with 
seven blades, stick of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap and brush, complete, sent for 
$1.25. Agents wanted. American 
Supply Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


25 CENTS lists 
@ year, makes you. a member, 
and gives you the magazine for 
6 months. Souvenir Postal Union, 
87 Ziegler Street, Roxbury, Mass, 


YOU can’t afford to be ignorant of 
our system of supplying high grade 
sitions for Salesmen, Executive, 

lerical and Technical men. Write us 
today. Hapgoods,305-307 B’dw’y,N.Y. 


Good-bye.” 





your name for 
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-THE WAY TO WIN) 


MIX BRAINS WITH YOUR WORK 
PREPARE FOR OPPORTUNITY 


Can you rise superior to your a, look beyond 
your old horizon, and set your goal on a higher and broader 
plane? Opportunity awaits your 
answer, 

Never before has there been such a 
demand for trained brains. The young 
man or young woman that qualilies to 
meet this demand is certain of congenial 
and profitable employment and fre- 
quent opportunities for advancement. 
Intercontinental University was 

Founded By Government Officials 

And chartered under laws enacted by 
U.S. Congress. Among its founders are 
such menas: U.S, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice David J. Brewer, LL.U.; Martin A. 
Knapp, LL.D.; Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., Chaplain U. 5. 
Senate. Itis beyond question the best 
and broadest correspondence school in 
the world. It has specially prepared 
texts, valuable free reference books with 
nearly every course, and best of all, 


Personal Instruction By Experts 
Every teacher is a specialist of note. 
No “‘yirl-clerk’’ criticisms of students’ 
work permitted, Notwithstanding the 
high quality of the instruction fur- 
nished, the fees are surprisingly low, and 
the terms easy. No matter what profes- 
sion or line of education interests you, 
if you are ambitious and can read and 
write English we can positively help you. 

More Than 160 Courses 

Including Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
Structural and Sanitary lngineering, |_an- 
guages, Oratory, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Business Corre- 
spondence, Advertising, Proof-Reading, Real Estate, Journ lism, 
Law, Drafting, Stenography, Accountiny, Civil Service, Esperanto, 
We will reply by 


Non. David J. Brewer 


Edward Everett Hale 


Ftc. Full details free. State your preference. 
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HE day, except for one incident, 
was exactly like hundreds of 
other days that had slipped past 

and left no trace; there was not a twinge 
of apprehension in Mildred’s healthy 
young mind or a shadow on her com- 
placent spirits to make its happenings 
significant. And yet, afterward, ev- 
ery detail of the sunny twelve hours 
remained for her as definite as a tab- 
leau. What followed seemed to throw 
a strong light backward over that last 
day. 

She awoke at eight and lay contented- 
ly reviewing her small affairs—brown- 
haired, red-cheeked, as splendidly big as 
the peaches in the orchard below or the 
roses thrusting in at the window; ob- 
viously a spoiled child, yet with a visi- 
ble heritage of warmth and strength 
that might have come from her mother 
California as naturally as from her 
mother Mrs. Nathanial Hunter, a re- 
mote person in black silk with a splash 
of red rose on her breast, hanging over 
the fireplace in the dining-room. The 
maid who came to start her bath in- 
formed her that her father had “one 
of his headaches” and was not going 
up to town. Mildred accepted the news 
placidly. In spite of twenty-three years 
under the same roof, her father often 
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seemed as remote as the black silk- 
mother on the dining-room wall. That 
he must not be “disturbed” had been 
the one restriction on her childhood. 

The courtyard was a rosy blaze of 
oleanders when she stepped from her 
room into the cool strip of cloistered 
gallery surrounding it. In the dining- 
room on the other side a middle-aged 
woman in a violently flowered dimity 
was obviously absorbed in brewing cof- 
fee, though a look of guilt, mingled 
with defiance, lay about her firmly 
closed mouth and the dignified set of 
her shoulders. Mildred stopped short 
in the doorway. 

“Oh, Aunt Katie! How could you?” 
she exclaimed indignantly. Her aunt 
looked up with an heroic attempt at un- 
consciousness. 

“How could I what, Mildred?” Mil- 
dred was not to be put off. 

“T told you just how horrible it was, 
and then you sneaked back and bought 
it. It’s the worst thing I ever saw. 
Aunt Katie, you look like a—a tomato- 
field.” 

Aunt Katie fell back on the dignity 
of her years and position. “I consider 
it a very fresh and pretty morning gown, 
my dear—it happens to be what I want. 
Did you know that your father has an- 
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other headache? I do wish I knew 
whether he is ill or worried.” 

“Well, he will never tell us, so there 
is no use wondering,” said Mildred, ta- 
king her seat; then her eyes went back 
to the stout, flowered shoulders. “Aunt 
Katie, how could you?” she repeated. 
“You know you’re ashamed.” 

Aunt Katie dropped her defenses. 
“But, Millie dear, I do so love a touch 
of color,’ she pleaded. “I hoped per- 
haps you would like it better when it 
was made up. Don’t you think, when 
you're a little used to it 

Mildred sighed irritably. “You’re an 
untrustworthy old woman—I - shall 
never leave you alone in town again,” 
she complained; but Mrs. Downey felt 
herself forgiven, and happily turned the 
talk to her niece’s own affairs. 

It was the last morning of her girl- 
hood, and she wasted half of it over 
unimportant letters. Then she tried a 
new saddle-horse, cantering between 
simmering stubble-fields and ~*cool 
stretches of laden orchard with the 


clean pungency of eucalyptus on her lips 
from the young leaves she caught in 
passing; the taste for long afterward 
brought back unendurably the sunny 


loveliness of that ride with hawks 
wheeling in the hot blue of the sky and 
the voices of the fruit-pickers calling 
in musical Portuguese from the hidden 
tops of the ladders. 

She came in warm, happy, aggress- 
ively alive, to find a strange young man 
comfortably established in the drawing- 
room. He was seated in a deep wicker 
chair, his knees crossed, one of Mil- 
dred’s books in his hands, and yet he 
was obviously not a caller. Mildred did 
not have callers who wore shirts of sal- 
mon pink with dark-green neckties. 
The very angle of his complacent blond 
mustache would have placed him for 
her, even without such signs as the 
winged bows on his pointed shoes and 
the glow of his socks in the cool dim- 
ness of the great room. As she paused 
in the doorway he rose, smiling con- 
fidently. 

“Warm day, is it not?” he began. 

“Very,” assented Mildred, waiting 
for him to declare his business. 
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“Pardon me—but this is Miss Hunt- 
err” 

“Yes,” She was not unfriendly, but 
just a little impatient for the person 
to state his errand. 

“You ride, I see.” The person was 
leaning easily against the table. “I used 
to be fond of it myself when I #4 

“Did you wish to see me for any rea- 
son?” Mildred was still not haughty ; 
only frankly surprised. He did not 
seem abashed. 

“Well, my business is with Mr. Hunt- 
er,” he confided. “He does not feel 
equal to seeing me now, but I thought 
later his indisposition might permit of 
it. Here is my card.” 

Mildred glanced at the card without 
taking it. Mr. Franklin Whitehead, 
Special Correspondent for the Morn- 
ing Record. 

“Oh, you are a reporter!” she said. 
From her tone, it might as well have 
been: “Oh, you are a snake!” The per- 
son did look a little daunted. 

“Special correspondent,” he corrected 
her, not very hopefully. 

“There is not the least use in wait- 
ing; my father never sees newspaper 
men,” she said, and a door flung open 
before him could not have added clear- 
ness to her meaning. Reluctantly he 
took up his hat. 

“It is no trouble to wait—having 
come so far,” he begged, but Mildred 
was unmistakably haughty now. 

“Tt would not be the least use,’ she 
repeated, and stood waiting so obvious- 
ly that the person a moment later found 
himself crossing the terrace outside with 
his polite phrases echoing emptily about 
his ears. : 

“Whew!” he muttered softly, and his 
shrug repeated the comment, had any 
one cared to see; but Mildred had gone 
in search of the servant who had ad- 
mitted him. Half an hour later, clean 
and cool again, she had forgotten the 
incident. Had any one told her that 
her life could ever have anything in 
common with that of this cheap, pink- 
shirted person, she would have con- 
sidered the statement too absurd to an- 
swer. 


After luncheon she threw herself 
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down on a wicker couch and went off 
to sleep with the simplicity of a pup- 
py. When she awoke the afternoon 
breeze—tiny offspring of the trade- 
wind roaring in from the ocean twenty 
miles away—was butterflying over her 
flushed cheeks and stirring the edges 
of her heavy hair. Her eyes fell on 
her image in a long oval mirror and she 
smiled in frank enjoyment of her splen- 
did self. Life, like a sunny tide, seemed 
to well up about her, bringing a quick, 
beating excitement. 

“[ want an adventure,” she mur- 
mured. “Now, this minute!” She 
stretched up and out her vigorous arms, 
her head thrown back. ‘Oh, Lord, 
send me an adventure!” she cried, with 
a laugh. 

A sound of wheels came like an an- 
swer and she flew to the window, but 
it was only a cart taking ber father in 
the direction of the station. He sat 


like an Egyptian relief beside the groom, 
gray, immovable, looking fixedly ahead, 
so alien from the glowing, flowering 


land about him that Mildred drew back 
impatiently. But she did not stop to 
wonder about him; the call of adventure 
was still in her ears. A moment later 
she passed through the gardens like one 
keeping an appointment. 

On the edge of the first field adven- 
ture sat in the person of a young artist 
on a haystack; and he was sketching 
her home. It was a favorite subject 
for photographers, the great, low, stuc- 
co house, red-tiled and veined with a 
light tracery of roses, seated on the 
broad lap of the hills, with garden 
stretching up the slope behind until it 
met the waving green of vineyards and 
down until it merged into the close 
green of orchards. 

Real artists, however, were more rare 
and, as human material, more promis- 
ing. This one was not at all good- 
looking after her accepted standards. 
He was not broad-shouldered or ath- 
letic, showing indeed a somewhat spi- 
dery awkwardness of frame as_ he 
crouched against the haycock with his 
sketch-book on one thin knee; there was 
a Scotch sandiness about his high, nar- 
row head and his little light eyes were 
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an unromantic green. Yet there was 
something likable about the lean, color- 
less face that became something lovable 
when he smiled—as he did on discov- 
ering a vivid young woman holding out 
to him a pewcil-sketch. 

“This was blowing down the road 
did you want it?” Mildred asked, pre- 
senting to adventure a reserved grav- 
ity, though her heart was jumping with 
the hope that he would know how to 
make her stay. He seemed absent, lost 
in some inner absorption, even though 
he smiled and rose. 

“Oh, thank you very much,” he said 
vaguely. “I wonder if—yes, that is 
gone, too. Did you notice any other 
wandering sketches?” 

They turned to the arching pepper- 
trees that made the road a strip of green 
twilight. In the dry grass at the edge 
perched another square of white paper, 
all ready for flight. Mildred rescued 
it. 

“Ts this it?” she asked, then involun- 
tarily she laughed, for the sketch showed 
in rough outline a young woman on 
horseback, unmistakably her morning 
self. “It is very good!” she said. His 
answering smile was suddenly stricken 
from his face and he turned a startled, 
awakened look on her. 

“Oh, you are Miss Hunter!” he ex- 
claimed. “How stupid of me—I didn't 
realize : 

Mildred rather expected people to be 
impressed with the fact that she was 
Miss Hunter. She met his very natural 
shyness with kindly reassurance. 

“T should so like to see the one you 
were making of the house,” she said. 
“It has been photographed endlessly, 
but a really good drawing is so differ- 
ent.” : 

He should have cheered up under her 
friendly assumption that his drawing 
would be really good, but he led the 
way back to his haycock in silence and 
his eyes did not meet hers as he gravely 
offered her the sketch. It was a deli- 
cate, suggestive piece of work, as full of 
character as the flying girl on horse- 
back, but much more finished. Mil- 
dred’s face lit up over it; she quite for- 
got for the moment that she was a rich 
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“This was blowing down the road—did you want it?” 


and prominent lady being nice to a 
stray artist. 

“It is beautiful!” she exclaimed. 
“You have caught the feeling of the 
place—how do you get so much out of 
black and white?” He did not answer 
or look at her—indeed, he did not seem 
to be listening; the troubled gravity 
of his face had the same lovable quality 
as his smile. ‘We have always longed 
to have the place done in water-colors,” 
she went on, noting with satisfaction 
that the name on the sketch-book, Adam 
McRae, was vaguely familiar. “I want 
four or five little studies, just as per- 
fect as they can be made. Surely you 
paint?” 

“Sometimes,” he admitted, with a 
quick, puzzled glance at her untroubled 
face. 

“Would you try it? Of course, my 
father would ” She became sud- 
denly a little shy herself. “It would 
mean everything to us to have them, if 
you—do such things.” He seemed to 
gather himself together with an ef- 
fort. 

“You are very kind. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure,” he said. “If 
you would let me wander about the 
grounds a little.” 








Mildred, outwardly absorbed in art 
but inwardly rejoicing in the fulfilment 
of her adventure quest, led him up the 
pepper avenue and about the garden, 
showing him the rosy vista of the court- 
yard and the stone seat under the great 
fig-tree and her own windows framed 
in jasmine and roses, and watched hap- 
pily as he made tentative sketches. He 
seemed a very grave young man, but 
this on the whole did not displease her, 
since it gave her a greater freedom. 
Mildred liked the daring to be all on 
her side and froze instantly if her au- 
dacities were taken as permission to 
break bounds. Man might laugh, but 
he might not emulate. 

When the artist paused in the road 
to make a rough note of the entrance, 
she placed herself between the stone 
gate-posts. 

“T want to be in one of them,” she 
said. “Would I spoil it here?’ He 
smiled a little at the question, but an- 
swered briefly: 

“No, I think not,” which was ex- 
actly the right combination to please 
Mildred. Obviously one might trust 
his good taste; and yet he was no blind 
bat. ~ 

“You must come out as much as you 
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like to make the studies,” she said gra- 
ciously. “We shall always be glad to 
see you at luncheon.” If the prospect 
elated him he concealed it with a com- 
pleteness almost irritating. 

“Thank you,” he said absently. He 
did not seem to realize that she could 
make his fortune, if she chose. 

“T am afraid you will be quite dis- 
tracted with people after your work, 
when I get these studies in our town 
house,” she suggested, just a little lof- 
tily. “I hope you won’t object.” His 
hands dropped and something warmly 
like compassion filled his kind little 
eyes. 

“Ah, I wish I could do anything for 
you!” he exclaimed. At the surprise in 
her face his color rose. ‘You are so 
very good to me,” he added quietly, go- 
ing on with his sketch. She smiled, 
well pleased at having struck a spark 
out of him. 

“But you are doing a great deal. 
There is one thing I should like, and 
that is a sketch of my father,’ she went 


on. “You would have to steal it—he 
won’t even be photographed. And we 
ought to have in the family ” She 





paused, surprised at a sudden meeting 
of their eyes. He looked so dismayed 
that she laughed. “What is it?” she 
asked. 

3efore he could answer a high, plain- 
tive voice from the pepper avenue star- 
tled them both. 

“Say, Addie; the old fox has got 
away from us!” 

Mr. Franklin Whitehead of the Daily 
Record was bearing down on them, his 
brightness dimmed with dust, his feet 
wincing in their pointed yellow shoes. 
“IT made so sure he wouldn’t be walk- 
ing about till the cool of the evening 
that I went to sleep,” he went on dis- 
gustedly, “and woke up just to see him 
speeding for the station. Speeded after 
him, but of course he got away.” The 
speaker was nearly at the gates now. 
“T caught a good look at him, but I 
don’t suppose you could do a sketch 
from that. Whew!” He paused, fan- 
ning himself with his imitation Panama. 
“Anyway, you got the Iceberg Venus— 
your day isn’t all wasted,” he concluded. 
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The artist was standing with his eyes 
on his sketch, so grave and so blankly 
unresponsive that Mr. Whitehead was 
moved to glance about for a cause; and 
discovered it. There was a very dread- 
ful silence ; then the special correspond- 
ent backed gently out of the picture. 

“I only came to tell you that I’m 
taking the next train back,” he said, 
red and frantically obliging. “I thought 
you'd be wondering. There’s just about 
time to make it, so I’ll——’”’ And he 
was gone. 

The other slowly lifted his eyes and 
met Mildred’s outraged stare without 
flinching or apology; he only looked 
desperately sorry. 

“So you are a reporter, too?’ she 
demanded. 

He nodded. 
he added. 

“What did you come out here for?” 

“To get a sketch of Mr. Hunter.” 

“To publish ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Whether he wanted it published or 
not?” 

“Yes—I’m afraid so.” 

She laughed angrily. “And I have 
been showing you_everything, telling 
you the family history, I don’t doubt— 
will that go into the article?” 

He did not seem to intend an answer 
to that, but she waited. 

“Please don’t be any harder on me 
than you must,” he said at last, with a 
gravity that in spite of herself tempered 
her rage. “Believe me, I was not con- 
cealing my proper business—I simply 
forgot all about it.” He took from his 
book the sketch of her on horseback 
and brought it to her. “I hope this will 
prove my sincerity,” he added. Mil- 
dred, furious at her own inner weaken- 
ing, tore the sketch across and threw it 

into the shrubbery. 

“Kindly ask your paper to let us 
and our affairs alone,” she said, and left 
him without a glance, angry and sorely 
humiliated ; for she had taken him for a 
gentleman, almost for an equal—this 
friend and associate of Mr. Franklin 
Whitehead. The memory of her cordi- 
ality sent the blood into her face. 


“A newspaper artist,” 
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“No more adventure, thank you,” she 
decided, trying to take it ironically. 
Her wrath cooled, but the soreness did 
not go; it felt finally very like disap- 
pointment. He really had seemed 
nice. 

At ten o’clock that evening Mildred 
threw down her book with a sleepy sigh. 
Her aunt, who had been knitting in 
well-trained silence for a long hour, in- 
stantly responded with a relieved gush 
of conversation. 

“If he didn’t talk to himself, Milly, 

I shouldn’t be so worried. But it’s not 
‘like your father to talk to himself, or 
to anybody, for that matter. I have 
heard him do it in the night several 
times. If only he wouldn’t work so 
hard. And I do think he drinks too 
much coffee, though it doesn’t do to tell 
him so. Milly dear, don’t you think 
that, being his only daughter and all 
that—well, if you were to embroider 
something for him, and to fall into chat 
with him a little oftener, just 
affectionately, you know, as a daughter 
would——” 

“What’s the use?’ Mildred pro- 
tested. “He never listens. I told him 
so one day, and he looked me over as 
if I were an object in natural history. 
Then he said: ‘Mildred, you’re hand- 
some and you're healthy, but it will be 
ten years before you say anything 
worth listening to.’ And so, you see, 
I am let off for nine years and eleven 
months more. I’m not sorry.” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Milly. I’m 
sure your father Fe 

“Oh, I know: he is very liberal and 
all that; but for companionship—he 
gets more shut in and glum every day.” 

“T’m sure he’s worried in some way. 
There!” She held up her needles for 
silence. ‘Yes, that’s the cart. He is 
back. I do hope ee 

The door opened and Mr. Hunter 
stood before them, a gray, withered 
figure with high, narrow shoulders that 
gave his coat a huddled look, and a tired 
mouth not quite firmly closed under 
his thin beard. He came slowly in, 
ignoring Mrs. Downey’s greeting, and 
laid a pile of papers on the table be- 
side Mildred, then stood looking at 
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her with eyes so haggard that she felt 
a quick pang of fright. 

“Your head still aches?” she began. 

He motioned nervously for her to be 
still, “I want to say it all straight; 
don’t interrupt,” he commanded, press- 
ing back the scattered gray hair from 
his forehead. He went on with his 
eyes closed, as though for better con- 
centration. “I have lost everything we 
had in the world; every cent. I have 
fought as long as I could, but they’ve 
downed me. Everything! You will 
find the whole story in the newspapers 
there, all you need to know. I can’t 
go through with it now. But I want 
you both to understand clearly. It’s all 
gone. Perhaps after I have slept a lit- 
tle I can see some way to begin again. 
It is very hard on you; only I am worn 
out now and can't talk about it. Is 
there anything you have to ask?” 

Mrs. Downey sat in frightened si- 
lence, bewildered for once beyond 
speech. A surge of warm compassion 
swept Mildred to her feet; she put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“But, father, there is all my money 
—mother’s money,” she urged eagerly. 
“It is just lying there, doing no good— 
why, we can more than live on it, and 
it will help you to get going again. 
Don’t feel so’ dreadfully—we'll be all 
right, dear!” She ended with tears on 
her cheeks. 

He looked at her as though from a 
place of untold misery, miles remote, 
then drew away. 

“That is gone, too,” he said impa- 
tiently. “I used it—can’t you under- 
stand? There isn’t anything left—any- 
thing. I have fought as long as I 
could. Now I’m Beaten. I took your 
money. I’m sorry, but I can’t stand 
any more now. I’ve got to go away and 
rest. My head He paused in the 
doorway. “If there is anything you 
must ask, for God’s sake ask it and get 
it over with,” he exclaimed. As they 
said nothing, he went out, closing the 
door after him. 

Mrs. Downey was sobbing restrained- 





ly. 
“T wish now I hadn’t bought that 
dimity, Milly dear,” she said brokenly. 
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“T don’t in the least need it, and if we 
have to put out the washing, everything 
costs so. And we certainly can’t keep 
the laundress———””_ But Mildred had 
abruptly left the room. 

The first night that a healthy young 
person lies awake till dawn, whether 
from trouble or joy, opens a new con- 
sciousness, gives a new gage for the 
possible heights or depths of human 
feeling. Through all that miserable 
night Mildred kept coming back to 
bewildered incredulity. It couldn’t be 
true, it couldn't be happening to her. 
Such misfortunes came to people in the 
newspapers and to remote acquaint- 
ances; for her there would be some 
way out. Public disaster, poverty, 
struggle—all the staring head-lines in 
the papers she had gone through could 
not make her really believe that these 
were her portion. She revolted fiercely, 
like a young colt first tried in harness ; 
the rough, dull highway was not for 
spirited young creatures like her. 
Something would happen, something 
would save for her her birthright. 

When the sunlight at last followed 
the dreary pallor of dawn, she rose 
faint and feverish, to lean out into the 
morning. The crisp freshness of the 
garden, watered overnight, the home- 
like brown slopes of the neighboring 
hills, made it all seem doubly unreal. 
How could so dreadful a thing get at 
her gay and sheltered life? Then her 
deep breath of relief was _ sharply 
checked as a door closed and her father 
stepped out on the terrace. At -first 
sight of him—the gray reality of this 
miserable nightmare—the resentment 
she had honestly fought against all 
night flamed up for a passionate mo- 
ment; then, as he went slowly down the 
path, some line of defeat and hopeless- 
ness in the thin, shrunken figure 
brought an overwhelming pity. She 
longed to call out to him, but could not. 
She sprang up, intending to dress and 
join him, then realized that he carried 
a small bag and his overcoat, and was 
turned toward the station. If he was 
walking down to an early train she 
would be too late. So she let him go, 
and he did not once look back. 
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It was days before they could accept 
the fact that he was not coming. Life 
seemed all telephone-calls and bewilder- 
ing interviews with lawyers and busi- 
ness men and sick watching and waiting. 
He could not have deserted them! Yet 
rumor began to speak of the Valparaiso 
steamer that had sailed early on the 
morning of his disappearance, and Mil- 
dred could not forget the coat and bag 
he carried. 

“Though why in tarnation he cleared 
out!” his lawyer exclaimed when at last 
the fact had to be accepted. “It’s an 
honorable failure, and by staying he 
might have pulled out something. As 
it is, everything will be swallowed 
whole. It’s dead rough on you two!” 
And he scowled kindly on the two 
women sitting there so helplessly be- 
fore him. 

“My father is a very proud man—all 
this publicity would have been horrible 
to him,” said Mildred, rather mechan- 
icaliy. 

“But, good Lord!” Then Mr. Nash 
checked himself with a sigh. “Well, 
here we are; no use going back. Thank 
goodness, you’ve got your mother’s 
money.” Aunt Katie looked up quick- 
ly, but her lips closed again at a sharp 
hand on her arm and she turned a be- 
wildered glance on her niece. Mr. 
Nash went on unconsciously: “I could 
reinvest part of that for you so as to 
bring in a better income; it’s all in 
bonds, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, I think we won’t make any 
change just now,” said Mildred, still 
with her hand on her aunt’s arm. 

“Well, there will be a good sum, 
anyway; and you won’t be keeping up 
an establishment like this. If you 
change your mind any time, I’ll be glad 
to help you.” He rose and stood tower- 
ing over them, big, black-haired, coarse 
and kindly. “Anything we can do, my 
wife and I, to break the fall, as it 
were 

“Thank you—I am sure of it,” Mil- 
dred said, with an effort at cordial re- 
sponse. “We shall go away for a while, 
just disappear, my aunt and I. All 
this has been rather a 

“Yes, to be sure. Well,” he held out 
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his hand, “I’m right here if needed. 
And I’m mighty glad that you are so 
well provided for. I’d like to tell you 
something,” he added, turning back 
from the door. “Your father is the 
closest-mouthed fellow I ever knew; 
in the thirty years we’ve been associated, 
he hasn’t opened up to me more than 
three times. But about a month ago 
he did give me some hint of the hole 
he was in. And he said to me: ‘For 
the first time in my life, Nash, I know 
what real temptation is. There’s my 
daughter’s money—I’d merely have to 
turn a key or two and walk out with 
the fight half-won. I give you my word, 
I’ve lain awake nights with the thing 
haunting me. I’d have no right to risk 
it, with matters as they are, and I’m not 
going to; but I know more now about 
men who go under.’ I thought you’d be 
sort of glad to hear that.” 

Mildred turned away with a gasp. 
“If he had only asked me—only said 
one word!” Mr. Nash misunderstood. 


“Of course you'd have given it; but 


I'm mighty glad he didn’t. Chances are 
it would have gone, too—your father 
sort of lost his grip this last year. No, 
it’s best as it is. But it kind of makes 
you warm to the poor chap.” And he 
went away with a regretful sigh and a 
squaring of his huge shoulders. 

Mrs. Downey could repress herself 
no longer. ; 

“Milly, what did you mean? Isn’t it 
gone?” she cried. 

Mildred dried her eyes. 

“Of course it is gone,” she said 
shortly. “But do you think I am going 
to let people know he took it? He has 
treated us horribly. I don’t forgive 
him, and I don’t pretend to love him; 
but I am not going to have them say 
that he left us here without one cent. 
I have enough family pride for that. 
And if you tell, I will never have any- 
thing to do with you as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Downey’s little hands fell help- 
lessly. “But what are we going to do?” 
she wailed. 

The child in Mildred flashed to the 
surface. “I don’t know and I don’t 
care!” she sobbed, going out and bang- 
ing the door after her. 
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“Tsn’t it fortunate that you have your 
own money!” It sometimes seemed to 
Mildred that she must scream if she 
had to hear that phrase again. The 
fact was emphasized in the papers, and 
all the friends who wrote or came dwelt 
gratefully on this one bright spot in the 
disaster. She bore it in stubborn ac- 
quiescence, and her aunt dared not do 
otherwise; it mitigated the criticism of 
her father, and though her heart was 
hot against him, she was keenly jealous 
of his public standing. When the flurry 
was over, the two women packed their 
personal belongings, gave the keys of 
their home to the new owner, and dis- 
appeared. Rumor said they had gone 
East for a few months. 


The reception-room of the Daily 
Record was small, ornate, electric- 
lighted. A very proud boy sat at a desk 
in the corner and had to be spoken to 
twice before he could wrest his atten- 
tion from the card-catalogue he was 
copying. 

“I wish to see Mr. McRae,” Mildred 
repeated, with some sharpness. “Isn't 
this the place to come?” 

Without looking up, the boy pushed 
toward her a slip of paper bearing sev- 
eral printed questions concerning her 
name and business. Mildred gave it an 
impatient glance, then dropped it. 

“My business is personal. Please 
hurry,” she said. The boy lifted an 
amazed stare, but, as she did not seem 
aware of it, he finally hunched himself 
out of his chair and sauntered to the 
Art Room. 

“Lady to see Mr. McRae; business 
personal; please hurry,” he announced 
loudly. Adam rose and put on his coat, 
smiling placidly at the humorous com- 
meits that came from behind various 
drawing-boards. 

“Pay her up, Addie; no fair to keep 
a poor woman waiting,” counseled one. 

“Tf a lady was in a personal hurry 
after me, I’d be half-way to the Cliff 
House by this time,” added another. 

“With or without?’ some one que- 
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ried, and Adam shut the door on a burst 
of laughter. 

The boy had not returned to his post, 
and Mildred was alone in the gaudy 
little room. What had brought her to 
Adam she could not have told; she had 
fought resentfully against the idea, and 
yet all through those terrible weeks it 
had lain like a good promise between 
her and desperation. She had come 
with her attitude prepared, with formal 
apologies and explanations ready and a 
grave distance of manner for her pride’s 
sake; but at Adam’s start of surprise, 
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They seated themselves on a tight lit- 
tle velvet sofa. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“The one thing I can do is describe 
things well; I write good letters. Your 
paper has so many articles like that— 
wouldn’t they let me try?” 

He hesitated, pulling thoughtfully at 
his lower lip. “Isn’t there anything 
better?” he asked. “With all your 
friends ; 

“IT can’t go to them. I don’t want 
them to know. I am telling you every- 
thing.” She smiled faintly. “But every 


“What do you suppose made me do it?” she whispered. ‘How could I have been so mad—so insane ?” 


the leap of compassion in his kind little 
eyes as he came quickly across to her, 
she put out an impulsive hand. 

“IT want help and I have come to 
you,” she said, wholly forgetting her 
apology. 

“IT am so glad! I have thought of 
you—I can’t tell you how much. What 
can I do?” 

“Help me to get work.” 

“Work? But I thought 

She met his eyes steadily. She had 
had her evasion ready, but now it did 
not seem worth while. “I must earn 
money,” she said. He accepted the fact 
without comment beyond a grave nod. 
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one else thinks I am East. I want you 
to introduce me to the right editor.” 

“But he will know—who you are.’ 

Her eyes fell. “Not if you call me 
Miss Hunt,” she said, flushing. ‘Then, 
you see,” she went on nervousy, “if I 
utterly fail at it, no one need ever know 
that I tried. I hate it, but—will you 
do it?” 

He rose. “I will talk to Dunn and 
perhaps he can see you now. I think 
you are tremendously brave,” he added. 

She shook her head. 

“It isn’t courage. There’s nothing 
else to do.” She drew a sharp breath. 
“If you knew how I loathe it! How- 


’ 
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ever,” she added quickly, ashamed of 
the outburst, “the point is, can I see 
Mr. Dunn?” 

An hour later Mildred wearily 
climbed the steps of a dingy little wood- 
en house with two blistered and peel- 
ing front doors. The windows ‘of the 
lower story announced, “Furnished 
Flat to Let,” while tags of paper ad- 
hering to the windows above showed 
that they had recently borne the same 
sign. The door that swung open at her 
ring revealed a rising tunnel and a 
head hung anxiously over the banis- 
ters at the top. 

“Ts that you, Milly?” called the voice 
of Mrs. Downey. ‘“That’s good—I was 
so afraid lunch would be spoiled. Come 
out to the kitchen and tell me about it.” 
And she trotted briskly down the hall 
to set the kettle forward and peer into 
a saucepan with happy responsibility. 

Mildred dropped down in a kitchen 
chair and let her head fall back against 
the bright-blue wall. 


“Well, you went to the newspaper?” 
prompted: her aunt, getting a loaf of 
bread. 

Win hams” 

“And that Mr. 

“McRae, Aunt Katie.’ 

“To be sure, deatr—very stupid of 


McGraw ‘a 


me—you have told me before. Was he 
kind ?” 

“Exceedingly.” 

“T suppose he thought it very strange. 
Can you eat more than two slices, dear? 
I don’t want to waste any. Well, I'll 
cut you three, any way, for you really 
ought to eat.” 

Mildred took off her hat and pushed 
back her heavy hair. 

“Well, what sort of work do you 
think I was offered?” 

“IT hope it was nothing dangerous, 
Milly. I couldn’t bear to have you in- 
vestigating mines and _ explosions 
and——” 

“It was society reporter.” 
dred gave an unsteady laugh. 

Her aunt paused in dismay.» “Oh, 
my dear, I really don’t think you would 
like that!” 

“Do you suppose I took it? And the 
more I refused, the more he wanted me 


And Mil- 
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—I dare say my clothes had something 
to do with it. Twenty-five dollars a 
week to begin with, and any amount 
more if I did well. He kept coming 
back to it from a fresh direction.” 

“Well, I suppose, if it were you, our 
friends would understand,” began Aunt 
Katie vaguely, but Mildred abruptly 
rose. 

“I'd starve first, and I told him so. 
He didn’t believe me—he thinks any- 
body will do anything if properly in- 
duced; but he will find out. He is go- 
ing to let me try an article for the 
Sunday paper.” 

“What about? 
dear.” 

Mildred’s spirits had suddenly re- 
vived: “How It Feels To Be an Ex- 
ploded Plutocrat,” she said, bringing 
her chair to the little deal table spread 
with hemstitched and initialed damask. 

“Now, Mildred, not really! I don’t 
think that is nice at all. You ought 
not to do it.” 

Mildred laughed. “I was being 
funny,” she apologized.. “It is some- 
thing very innocuous about the Uni- 
versity and a new dormitory plan. Aunt 
Katie, these creamed potatoes are won- 
derful. Why have we been hiring a 
fifty-dollar Chinaman all these years 
with you in the house?” 

Mrs. Downey’s face saddened. “Ah, 
when I think of the money I might have 
saved you, instead of being just an ad- 
ditional expense!” 

“Well, somebody had to bring me 
up,” said Mildred cheerfully. “By the 
way,” she added, with a visible effort, 
“they think down there that my name 
is Miss Hunt. Don’t go and tell them 
it isn’t.” 

“But doesn’t Mr. McGraw—excuse 
me, dear, I am so stupid—Mr. Mc- 
Grath & 

“Mr. McRae won't tell.” 

“People are certain to find out, Milly. 
Why, you will meet them on the streets, 
and they will want to come and see you. 
How can you hope to hide for long, 
child ?” 

A sudden anger burned in Mildred’s 
eyes. “I am giving my father his 
chance,” she said, with hard distinct- 


Lunch is all ready, 
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ness. “He seems to have robbed and 
deserted us ; but I will give him a chance 
to prove he has not. Every week we 
stave off publicity will be just so much 
more time for him to get word to us— 
to do something for us.” Her voice fal- 
tered. “I can’t believe it even yet,” she 
said, the anger giving way to slow tears. 
“THe was not warm or sympathetic, but 
—if he isn’t honorable, then I don’t 
know whom to believe in!” 

Aunt Katie’s eyes filled responsively. 

“Men are not always easy to under- 
stand!” she admitted. 

Mildred’s article was accepted and 
she received five dollars for it; she had 
never realized before how big five dol- 
lars could look. The article was printed 
in what seemed to her a badly mutilated 
form; besides minor changes and omis- 
sions, the beginning and end were 
chopped off while the climax was pulled 
out bodily and used as an opening para- 
graph. She went down to make an 
indignant protest, but—fortunately for 
her—met Adam in the elevator. Her 
grievance did not rouse in him the re- 
sentment she expected. 

“ou couldn’t have a better object- 
lesson in the way to write for a news- 
paper,” was his placid comment as he 
handed back the clipping. “Dunn knows 
his business—he has made a fair article 
of it. You ought to feel complimented. 
He never would have gone to all that 
trouble if he had not thought you were 
worth it.” 

Thought she was worth it! Mildred 
flushed angrily. “His opinion is per- 
fectly unimportant to me, except as a 
business asset,” she said. 

Adam did not seem at all crushed. 

“Oh, come—you have got to learn to 
take medicine, you know,” he assured 
her. “You can’t throw bricks at your 
bread and butter. Learn to do better 
—that is the one effective answer to 
criticism.” 

Mildred turned coldly away 
him. 

“Tt is an unimportant matter—I am 
sorry I troubled you with it,” she said. 
She knew she was behaving childishly, 
but the idea of criticism was so dis- 
mally new to her! Before he could an- 


from 
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swer, Mr. Dunn came charging through 
the hall where they had paused. 

“Oh, Miss Hunt, I wonder if you 
wouldn’t do!” he exclaimed. “Every 


woman I have is out on something— 
McRae, I 


come in here a moment. 
want you, too.” 

Mildred forgot her anger, forgot her 
hatred of the work, in a flash of ex- 
citement, as she obeyed. Five minutes 
later she and McRae were running for 
a ferry-boat. 

It was not until she stood in the hall 
of the dreary little jail across the Bay 
that Mildred realized what she had un- 
dertaken. A door of many locks be- 
hind them with an iron echo and the 
musty chill of the corridor fell on her 
like a disgrace. She was faint and 
ashamed, desperately sick at heart; she 
followed only because a protest would 
have meant a burst of tears. Another 
iron door let them into a second cor- 
ridor, still more musty and chill, lined 
with numbered doors whence strange 
faces peered through the gratings or 
shrank hastily away. 

Mildred kept her eyes on the ground, 
trembling with shame for these silent, 
moving presences and with hot rebellion 
against the fate that forced her into 
this degradation. A third door was un- 
locked, and then she found herself left 
standing helplessly in a big, low, white- 
washed room with a cooking-stove in 
one corner and a long table flanked with 
benches in the center. An old woman, 
who was paring potatoes, nodded to 
her and indicated what looked like a 
heap of clothes on one of the benches. 

“Been like that all day,” she volun- 
teered cheerfully. 

The clothes moved and a young 
woman lifted a face terrible with cry- 
ing; she must have cried for hours to 
so blur and disfigure herself. The 
hands that clutched the shaw] about her 
were shaking wildly and the despair 
of her swollen eyes and sobbing mouth 
brought a gasp of pain from Mildred. 
She had come to interview that poor 
wreck, to hunt her down with ques- 
tions, to “give her story a heart inter- 
est”—Mr. Dunn’s words came back like 
sparks on her smoldering anger. 











She broke off with a suppressed start and shrank back. 

















“Oh, how can they do it!” burst from 
her. 

The woman misunderstood. 

“Ah, I didn’t do it, I didn’t!” she 
cried eagerly. ‘Before God in heaven, 
I didn’t! Why, I have a good home 
and a kind father—he gives me every- 
thing I want! Why should I steal? 
Ah, I didn’t, I didn’t!” 

All the generous warmth of Mildred’ s 
nature, so little called on, came rush- 
ing to the surface. What she had come 
for, her personal shame and rebellion, 
fell away; she forgot everything but 
this tortured creature. 

“Then it is all right—truly, it is all 
right if you didn’t,” she urged, bend- 
ing over her with an arm about her 
shoulders. “You poor soul, don’t cry 
so—it will be all right.” 

The woman clung to her. “My 
father—this will shame him for life,” 
she gasped. “Oh, I didn’t, I didn’t— 
why should I steal when I have every- 
thing at home?” 

This was her persistent cry, break- 
ing out again and again as Mildred 
talked and soothed her, holding her in 
a tense clasp. The woman paid little 
attention to the words, but the voice 
seemed to quiet her. At last she put her 
hands to her burning forehead and 
looked into Mildred’s face for the first 
time. 

“What do you suppose made me do 
it?’ she whispered. “How could IJ have 
been so mad—so insane? Ten minutes 
afterward I’d have given my soul to 
put it back—but it was too late. What 
made me do it?” She began to sob 
again. “Oh, I didn’t, I didn’t!” she 
cried aloud. 

Mildred sat stunned. Her arm still 
mechanically supported the woman, but 
the words and a sudden memory of 
what she was there for left her stricken. 
She had forgotten Adam, too, and now 
she saw him in the corridor outside 
coolly sketching this soul in torment. 
The shame of it all came over her like 
she had to get 


a physical sickness ; 
away. 

“Good by. I wish I could help you,” 
she said, rising. 


“You may be sure of 
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one thing—that I won’t do anything to 
hurt you.” 

“You know I didn’t do it,” moaned 
the woman. 

“Yes, you poor soul, I know it,” she 
answered, blinded with tears. 

The way to the sunlight outside 
seemed desperately long. On the steps 
outside Mildred drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

“Oh, I didn’t know people ever suf- 
fered like that—that they could,” she 
murmured. The thought of her father 
came with a stab of pain; had he under 
his dumbness suffered like that? She. 
turned passionately from the sugges- 
tion—she was not going to be sorry 
for him. “Oh, I wish I hadn’t come!” 
she cried. 

“Let’s find a little joint where we can 
get a cup of tea,” Adam suggested, af- 
ter a sympathetic pause. 

They discovered a small lunch-room, 
deserted and decently clean, where a 
species of very hot boiled hay brought 
vast refreshment. When they had fin- 
ished Adam consulted his watch, then 
produced a roll of yellow paper and a 
pencil. 

“Now, see here,” he began, “we have 
just missed a train—why don’t you get 
a good start on your story now, while 
it is fresh? And I will work up my 
sketch. You can finish it on the way 
over and then go straight home—I’ll 
turn it in. I gathered all the facts of 
the case for you,” he added with a 
smile. “I suspected you would forget 
them.” There were several sheets of 
notes taken in a neat little spidery hand- 
writing. Mildred pushed them slowly 
away from her. 

“T can’t write that story,” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, it’s dreadful, it’s vulgar! To go 
to a person in agony and then describe 
her writhings ‘with a touch of heart in- 
terest’ ’’—she laughed angrily—“T can’t. 
I don’t see how you could stand there 
drawing her.” 

“Because I undertook to do it.” 
Adam spoke with severity. “You un- 
dertook to do that story ; you knew what 
it was before you started. You have 
no right to go back on your contract.” 


she said. 
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Mildred, who had expected sym- 
pathy for her moral fastidiousness, re- 
sented his tone. 

“But such things are crimes,” she said 
hotly. “They ought not to be done.” 

“You must think of that before you 
undertake them. You knew what a 
reporter was, and you certainly did not 
idealize him or his job.” There was a 
glint of smile in his eyes for an instant. 
“If you are going to take his wages, 
you must earn them. And nothing ex- 
cuses you for leaving your paper in the 
lurch.” 

Man had never lectured Mildred be- 
fore; his function had seemed to be 
purely that of applause. Her downcast 
face looked very amazed, very hand- 
some, and, to be quite frank, rather 
sulky. There was a prolonged silence, 
during which Adam took out his sketch 
and went to work. He did not seem to 
be worrying about her forgiveness; in- 
deed, she was suddenly stung with the 
humiliating thought that he was find- 
ing her rather tiresome. She glanced 


quickly up at him; and met a totally 
disarming ‘smile. 

“TI don’t mean to be unreasonable,” 
she said impulsively ; “only, truly, there 
is a reason why I can’t write that story. 


It would be dishonorable. She told me 
something and I gave her a promise.” 

“Can’t you write the story without 
that one confidence ?” : 

“Not possibly.” 

“Perhaps I could help you find a 
way.” 

“But I tell you it was in confidence!” 
Mildred spoke impatiently. ‘She 
trusted me, and I’d starve before I'd 
betray her.” 

Adam turned over the notes he had 
made. “Is it this?” he asked, his finger 
on a line. She leaned forward and 
read: 

“Has made full confession of guilt, 
though denies it hysterically at inter- 
vals.” 

“Oh, then they know!’ she exclaimed, 
startled and disappointed; there had 
been a thrill of romance in holding the 
poor soul’s secret against all questions, 
as well as a thrill of pride in the trust 
that had closed her only for a confi- 
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dante. If she had told every one! Mil- 
dred’s sympathy was suddenly a litile 
chilled. 

“You can stand by her by showing 
that she has already been punished 
enough,” suggested Adam. “Now, go 
to work, like a good girl,” he added, 
returning to his sketch, and after a sigh 
or two Mildred obeyed. 

On the boat, later, she submitted her 
copy to him and accepted his amend- 
ments with astonishing meekness. He 
was touched by the change. 

“You see, I have been about news- 
papers so much, I can’t help knowing 
their ways,” he apologized. 

“But you are too good for such 
work,” she said unexpectedly. “Why 
don’t you draw for the magazines?” 

\ “Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Adam. 
“No, pretty ladies at tea-tables -are not 
in my line. I am flying higher than 
that.” 

“Where ?” 

“rare. 

“Soon?” 

“Very soon, I hope—probably before 
Christmas.”’ 

“For good ?” Her voice was dismayed, 
but he did not notice. 

“For three years, anyway. I have 
earned it, let me tell you. Oh, I dare 
say I shall do a little picturesque starv- 
ing before I get through—that is part 
of the game.” He told her more of his 
plans, but Mildred made no comment. 
She was discovering with desolate bit- 
terness how unimportant one young 
woman may be in the scheme of the 
universe. 

“You are very tired,” he said sympa- 
thetically as they left the boat. 

“Oh, I am homesick!” she exclaimed. 
“T want to go back to my own world, 
where I counted!’ She laughed at her- 
self, but not very steadily. “I used to 
feel like an empress—and now I’m a 
piece of paper blowing down a street. 
I want ” She broke off with a sup- 
pressed start and shrank back, letting 
the crowd surge between her and a 
ghost from the very world she was la- 
menting, a well-clad, well-fed ghost with 
his hands full of distinguished luggage 
and his good-looking person rather in- 
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solently satisfied with life and good 
looks. Grant Phillips had had his im- 
portance to Mildred in her empress 
days. 4 

“What is it?’ asked Adam, with an 
instant consciousness of the man ahead 
of them. 

“Only an old friend,” said Mildred 
indifferently. “He has been abroad for 
the summer; he must be just back to- 
day.” 
“And you didn’t want to see him,” 
said Adam. 

*“Oh, every one thinks I am away, 
and it’s simpler. I shall be discovered 
soon enough,” she said, with a shrug. 

They nearly came upon Phillips again 
at the row of cable-cars drawn up out- 
side the ferry building, and Mildred, 
forgetting pride, darted behind a loaded 
truck. 

“Oh, I can’t see him,” she cried. “I 
can’t stand it!” 

Adam, who had grown very grave, 
waited without comment, then put her 
on her car in silence. She forgot to 
thank him for all his help, or to say 
good night. 

The story came out even more 
chopped and mutilated than the first 
one, and for a week Mildred was given 
nothing further to do. She went daily 
to the office, terrified at the lack of 
work and yet quite as terrified each time 
at the prospect of getting it. At the 
end of the week Mr. Dunn again of- 
fered her the position of society re- 
porter. Her refusal was as emphatic as 
ever, but his quiet air of waiting until 
she should come round gave her a mo- 
ment of terror. She was too ignorant 
of newspaper ways to wonder at his 
wanting her so persistently. He gave 
her several commissions after that, at 
intervals that just kept their tiny larder 
going, the rent being paid out of a small 
remnant they had brought with them. 

One unusually long article printed 
intact seemed to give hope a firmer 
basis; then came three barren weeks 
without a penny earned. 

“At this rate, our Thanksgiving din- 
ner will consist of boiled potatoes,” 
suggested Mildred, rising from a scanty 
lunch, one gray Friday, with a sharp 
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consciousness that there was less than 
a dollar left in the family purse. 

“Oh, I’m sure you will get something 
to-day, Milly dear; I feel it.” Mrs. 
Downey’s feelings always backed up her 
desires. ‘Dress warmly, for you may 
have to cross the Bay.” 

Mildred glanced with some irony at 
her well-clad figure as she left the house. 
The raw fog on her face seemed to 
drag its cold trail over her courage. 
But the desperate impulse to give up, to 
cry aloud her distress, was met with the 
vision of a gray, shrunken figure who 
looked at her from a place of untold 
misery. She must give her father his 
chance. She would struggle on in se- 
cret until the last possible moment, that 
he might come to their aid. 

“But I hate him, just the same!” 
flashed through her angry heart. 

Mr. Dunn met her with preoccu- 
pied cordiality. 

“Just the person I want,” he said. 
“Wait half a minute, will you?” 

Mildred sat down, trying to look im- 
passive over a surging misery of hope 
and dread. Presently the editor whirled 
about from his desk with a brisk clap 
of hands-on his knees and an enthusi- 
astic “Now, then!” that fell like doom 
on her apprehensions. 

“T’ll have to do it!’ was her silent 
cry. 
“Tt’s this charity masquerade to- 
night,” Mr. Dunn went on, avoiding 
her eyes. “You can go in a mask and 
domino like any one else and get me a 
good, vivid story of it. You needn't 
bother with ‘charming as Queen Louise’ 
and all that, except incidentally, as your 
story needs it; I’ll put some one else on 
the clothes. But you know all those 
folks, and that gives a story life—snap 
—guts.” And he snapped his fingers 
in illustration. 

Mildred was startled. 

“What makes you think I know 
them?” she asked quickly. 

He smiled wisely, his eyes half-closed. 
“Oh, I’m a tolerably good guesser, Miss 
Hunt! McRae will take you and look 
out for you; I’ll send you up a domino. 
Give it plenty of space.” And he turned 
back to his desk. 
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Mildred sat staring at the prospect. 
Besides the bitter need of money, there 
was a tempting thrill of adventure in 
the idea of stealing back into her own 
world invisibly for a night. And yet 
she saw perfectly what this was, this 
mission, and knew that Dunn would 
count her accepting it as his own tri- 
umph. 

“But I won’t be found out, and I'll 
never do it again, never!” she pleaded 
with herself. 

Dunn had apparently forgotten her 
presence when she rose. 

“Very well, I will do it,” she said; 
his nod was carefully curt and pre- 
occupied. 

On the way out she passed a young 
man coming in—too usual an occur- 
rence for her to spare him a glance. 
That very man had entered the recep- 
tion-room, stared at her and backed 
softly out, unnoticed, on the day of her 
first visit, while she was talking to 
Adam. He looked after her, now with 
a good-humored shrug. 

“How’s the Iceberg Venus coming 
on?” he-asked Dunn. “Slipping off her 
perch any?” 

“She’s going to do the charity mas- 
querade to-night,” said Dunn, with a 
brief laugh. 

“Good work. She'll make a corking 
story some day—mind you let me write 
it. You owe me that for putting you 
on. 

“Well, keep your mouth shut for the 
present, Frank,’ advised his superior. 
“She’ll be worth more to us than a 
Sunday feature when she’s broken in.” 


No party of her earliest youth had 
ever roused in Mildred such nervous 
panic as this masquerade-ball. She wil- 
fully ignored the hour of reckoning that 
would come when the clock struck 
twelve and she must sit down to fulfill 
her bond; for the present she refused 
passionately to consider anything but 
the adventure. Yet her cheeks were as 


white as her gown by the time she was 
dressed, and poor Aunt Katie, fumbling 
among her hooks, was snubbed nearly 
to the point of tears. 

“T really think, Milly, that you_are 
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too tired to go to this ball,” was her 
one meekly dignified protest under 
trampling. 

Mildred fastened her black domino 
without ‘answering, but, as the door- 
bell rang, she gave her aunt’s shoulder 
a hasty little rub of apology. 

“I’m a beast—don’t mind me,” she 
said, running down the stairs. ‘And 
don’t sit up.” 

Adam in evening clothes was a new 
experience and on the whole a pleasant 
one; they obviously belonged to him as 
comfortably as his neat, worn serge of 
every day. An inexplicable constraint 
had crept up between them lately—she 
had even felt a bewildered shyness at 
meeting him accidentally in the Record 
halls; but to-night that was swallowed 
up in excitement. The color had blazed 
into her cheeks again. 

“It’s like resurrection,” she told- him, 
with a laugh, as they drove off. “I may 
even have a glance at my own epitaph. 
If only I don’t get caught!” 

“What shall you do if you are?” 

Her brows came sharply together. 
“Lie! Wouldn’t ~ u?” she added as 
he appeared to b. considering her an- 
swer. 

“No. But then there would be no 
temptation for me. I have never be- 
longed there—never should.” 

“Where do you belong, then?” she 
demanded. Her youthful conception of 
the world as a series of sets—with her 
set at the top—had often bewildered 
her in trying to place Adam. 

“Well, if you mean by birth, my 
mother was a Scotch-Irish school-teach- 
er, one of the most enchanting persons 
I have ever known.” He smiled to 
himself at memories. “My father—I 
don’t remember him nearly so well— 
was a furniture-dealer in a small way. 
I was born in a little old house over in 
the Mission. I should probably have 
been an upholsterer or a paper-hanger 
if I hadn’t proved so amazingly talented. 
That’s about all.” 

Mildred tried not to show her dis- 
appointment, but her young intolerance 
of “nobodies” chilled her smile as she 
made some conventional comment. 

Adam glanced at her amusedly. “And 
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A tall masked and dominoed figure who was passing paused at her voice, hesitated, then went on. 


now you're wishing you hadn’t been so 
friendly,” he said, with his terrible di- 
rectness. 

“How absurd!” was her indignant 
denial; but her color deepened. ‘You 
think I am a frightful snob,” she added, 


3 


with a resentful impulse to embarrass 
him. She did not succeed. 

“Well, I don’t see how you could 
help it, living in one little circle and 
densely ignorant of everything else,” 
was the impersonal answer. “I can 
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forgive it toward me’”—his lovable 
smile was turned upon her—‘“but I don’t 
like it toward your work. That isn’t 
big.” 

“Neither is the work.” 

“Oh, anything is, if you do it in a 
big way.” 

They were in line now, moving with 
many halts to the canvased entrance. 
Mildred leaned forward eagerly to look 
out. 

“Don’t scold me—I’m going to a 
ball,” she begged, her momentary with- 
drawal quite forgotten. “You do scold 
me abominably, all the time.” 

“It’s a sign of intense admiration,” 
said Adam. “Here we are, mademoi- 
selle. Cinderella now becomes the 
Princess.” 

Mildred had put on her mask and 
drawn the pointed hood of her domino 
over her hair. “How shall we find each 
other if we need to?” she asked, ex- 


ultingly conscious of the red carpet un- . 
der her feet and the pressing crowd 
about the awning. 


“T shall not bother to mask. Haven't 
you the traditional red rose?” 

She took a small pearl pin from her 
gown and fastened it on her domino. 
“Will that do?” she asked. A tall 
masked and dominoed figure who was 
passing paused at her voice, hesitated, 
then went on. She gave Adam a fright- 
ened glance. 

“Close shave,” he nodded. “Better 
disguise your voice. Yes, I can find 
you now. Good luck, Princess!” 

He held out his hand and hers rested 
in it for a moment. The sense of his 
clasp stayed with her reassuringly as 
she entered the ball-room. 


1 A 


Few of the maskers were hidden as 
completely as Mildred was; she passed 
among them like a shadow, recogni- 
zing old friends by voice and hair, the 
line of a shoulder or the curve of a 
chin. Girls whose intimate secrets had 
been confided to her brushed by her 
with curious, unrecognizing glances; 
men who had made love to her now 
made love contentedly to the Dresden 
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shepherdesses and Queen Marys about 
her; they wondered about her, pelted 
her with gay questions like confetti, 
but their world was complete whether 
she came or went. She felt alien, dis- 
spirited. They were not ten minutes 
older, while she had passed through a 
cycle, and she could make nothing of 
her adventure. She played her part 
with stubborn energy, dancing with in- 
quisitive maskers but maintaining a 
baffling silence. She had quite lost her 
terror of being found out when the tall 
figure who had noticed her at her en- 
trance paused before her. 

“Will you dance?” he asked. She 
had suspected before that it was Phil- 
lips and his voice made no attempt to 
hide the fact. She stepped forward in 
silence. All through the waltz she felt 
his eyes watching for some glimpse or 
sign, but her hood came well over the 
edge of her mask and she kept her 
eyes lowered. A tiny excitement stirred 
within her; the adventure was coming, 
after all. 

When the dance ended he led her to 
a recessed window and braced himself 
against the wall as though to prevent 
escape. 

“Have I danced with you before, this 
winter?” he demanded, taking off his 
mask and fanning himself with it. 

“And you have forgotten so soon 
Mildred’s voice, carefully subdued and 
thinned, might have belonged to any 
one. 

He paused in his fanning, sending 
her a puzzled glance. 

“No, by Jove, I haven’t,” he risked, 
“and I haven’t forgotten the Martindale 
dance last February, either.” He 
caught the gleam of a smile through 
the eyeholes of her mask. Mildred also 
remembered that dance. It had been 
something of a shock to her vanity that 
Phillips could light-heartedly go off to 
Europe soon afterward. 

“Were you there, too?” said the small, 
still voice that baffled him. 

“They have a jolly garden, the Mar- 
tindales,’ he went on. “There’s a long 
row of lilacs with a little fountain busi- 
ness at the end. Remember?” 

“Possibly.” 


? 
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“You ought to. I raced you to it.” 
“Really! Which of us won?” 
He laughed. “Depends on what you 


call winning. You got there first, but 


She dared him. “Well, what did you 


do?” 
“Caught up with you, 
nificantly. 

“Well, and what did I do then?” 
asked the cool little voice intrepidly. 

“You tried to be haughty,” he ad- 
mitted, with a sudden chuckle, so in- 
fectious that a note of Mildred’s own 
laugh escaped. He started up. “I 
knew it!” he cried in triumph. “You 
can’t get away from me now. Own up, 
Miss Mildred Hunter, or I'll lift your 
mask—by Jove, I will!” 

“Hush! Please be careful,” 
begged. “Don’t betray me.” 

“Every one swore you were East,” 
he said, taking her hand for a warm 
shake.” “I’ve been awfully concerned 
and all that, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. I want people to think 
I am away—lI just stole in here to-night. 
Will you make me a faithful prom- 


ise?” 


“You bet.” 

“Don’t tell a soul, under any condi- 
tions, that I am here.” 

“Of course not. But I may come to 
see you?” 

“No, not now.” 

“Oh, by Jove! Why not?” 

“Never mind why. It is good to see 
you! Did you have a nice summer?” 

“Great. But tell me, are you here all 
alone ?” 

She felt the color rise under her mask. 
“No; some one brought me. Don't 
wonder about me. I just slipped in for 
one night. It was dreadful to get 
caught.” 

“You don’t mind me. I won’t bother 
you, honestly. Only I do wish “4 

“Tell me about your summer,” 
broke in. 

“Well, first I fell in with some Cali- 
fornians named Jones on the boat— 
awful people, the sort you couldn’t pos- 
sibly know here, you know; but jolly 
for all that. I had to shake them later, 
in London. Then I went touring with 


” he said sig- 


she 


she 
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Lord and Lady Ashley in their car— 
that was really’ what took me over. 
Awfully good sort, Ashley. You ought 
to know him.” 

“That must have been fun.” Mil- 
dred was conscious of an irrational drop 
in her spirits. 

“Oh, great. I met a lot of really 
good people—the right sort, you know. 
You have to look out or you get in with 
the half-way people there, and then 
you're done for. It pays to go slow at 
first.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Mildred assented, sick 
at heart. What had happened, to turn 
a distinguished young man of the world 
into this tiresome boy? Her dismayed 
eyes wandered to the dancers. Phillips 
had seemed to her head and shoulders 
above the rest less than a year ago; was 
everything to be stripped away—even 
the glamour of her old world? He was 
still contentedly holding forth on the 
subject of the right people. 

“But let’s hear about you,” 
rupted himself. “I was sorry, 
know.” 

“T am sure of it,’ Mildred assented. 
Her eyes caught the friendly presence of 
Adam stationed near frankly sketching 
them, and she sent him a covert nod, 
feeling a little less lost and forlorn, 
“It has all been too horrid to talk 
about,” she added. 

“I’m sorry your place had to go,” 
Phillips said. “You must have hated 
to leave that.” 

Mildred’s gasp of pain was hidden by 
her mask. After a second time she 
could answer quite tranquilly: 

“Yes, I did;” and even smile to her- 
self at his complete lack of understand- 
ing. Adam had never mentioned to her 
her home; and yet he had seen her in it 
only once. Her eyes turned to him 
gratefully. 

“Tt was a jolly old place,” Phillips 
went on unsuspectingly. “I wish——” 
He started up with a frown. ‘Come 
away,” he said abruptly. “One of those 
beastly newspaper persons is sketching 
you.” His voice was intentionally dis- 
tinct. A faint red showed in Adam’s 
face, but he turned aside as if he had 
not heard. Mildred came an impulsive 


he inter- 
you 
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step forward; she looked suddenly very 
tall. 

“Mr. McRae is a great friend of 
mine,” she said clearly. ‘Oh, Adam, 
will you wait a moment? I want you.” 
He turned back, his compassionate lit- 
tle eyes begging her not to trouble. 
“T ought to have told you that I am 
here as a reporter,” Mildred went on in 
the same clear voice. “I work for the 
Daily Record. I think I have got my 
story now; if you are ready, Adam, 
we'll go. It must be nearly time to turn 
in our copy. Good night.” And she 
put her hand in Adam’s arm. 

“But—but—oh, I say, Miss Hunt- 
er ” Phillips stammered. 

She smiled at him through her mask. 

“Good night,” she repeated and 
moved away. 

Adam had grown rather white. They 
did not speak until he shut the carriage 
door upon them; then his hand closed 
hotly over hers. 

“Oh, you beauty—you big darling!” 
he cried, and there was a shine of tears 
in his eyes. 
self like that? I didn’t mind! It was 
stunning—oh, I can’t tell you! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything on 
earth—but, dear woman, it was such a 
big penalty for you and such a little 
thing for me!” 

Mildred took off her mask and bur- 
ied her face in her hands. 

“T had to,” she said, with a catch in 
her voice. “I never was so angry in 
my life. Oh, beast, beast! How could 
he?” 

“He didn’t matter. It was you—you! 
Ah, I shall see you that way all my life 
—you came forward like a Winged Vic- 
tory. I shall never dare lecture you 
again,” he added, with a smile that 
closed round her like sunlight. She 
turned from it to stare with somber 
eyes into the lighted street. 

“My hiding had not been all snob- 
bishness,” she said, after a silence. “A 
great deal of it was; but there was a 
bigger reason, too. I was giving some 
one a chance. Some one I am ag 

“Fond of ?” he suggested as she hesi- 
tated. 

“No!” 


“Why did you hurt your- 
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“Sorry for?” 

A vision of her father’s shrunken fig- 
ure hung before her for an instant in 
the darkness; but in place of his gray 
impassivity she saw the blurred eyes 
and open, sobbing mouth of the woman 
in prison. She drew back with a shud- 
der. 

“T won't be sorry for him,” she cried, 
childishly rebellious of her own path. 
“It’s not fair that I should have to be. 
I was bound to him, I started to say— 
bound to give him a chance. And I 
have. I would have gone on giving it 
to him as long as I could, but now I 
suppose that is over. He will have to 
stand for what he is. Well, it will mean 
that I needn’t struggle on at this any 
more,” she added, letting her head drop 
back against the cushions. 

Her upturned face looked very beau- 
tiful and very tired. Adam folded his 
long arms across his chest and stared 
fixedly ahead; neither spoke until the 
carriage stopped. 

Mildred stepped out before she no- 
ticed where they were. Then she gave 
a dismayed exclamation. 

“Why, he has brought us home—and 
I have to be at the office !”’ 

“No, that’s all right.” Adam was 
burrowing for his properties. “If you 
don’t mind my coming in, I will work 
here until your story is done, then turn 
it in for you. You don’t want to go 
down there to-night.” 

“Oh, you are good!” she said grate- 
fully. 

It was her first guest in these quar- 
ters and the thought of the rigid little 
front parlor with its imitation of imita- 
tion mahogany and its stamped blue 
plush fell chillingly on Mildred’s spirit 
as she led the way up the tunnel. At 
the top she hesitated, then turned to 
the kitchen; that at least made no pre- 
tenses. 

It was a pathetically clean little kit- 
chen, though the bright-blue walls were 
cracked and the stove was rusty. Mil- 
dred, big and splendid, with her domi- 
no falling back from her white evening 
gown, was a Startlingly incongruous 
figure as she investigated pantry and 
safe. 
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“We should have stayed to supper,” 
she said regretfully, kneeling before 
the bread-box and holding out three 
cold muffins for his inspection. Sud- 
denly she laughed. “Just imagine not 
having enough to eat! Doesn't it seem 
like a joke?” 

“Good God, no!” 
from laughter. 
down to that?” 

She was unsympathetically energetic 
and practical. “To be sure. It isn’t 
tragic, though—it’s funny. I have been 
such a pampered darling all my days! 
It is really my turn to do without.” 
She rose briskly. “There is milk, but 
we must keep that for breakfast. You 
will have to go hungry, too.” 

“Oh, I am angry with you,” he ex- 
claimed. “Why haven’t you told me— 
why haven’t you let me help?” 

“You have helped, day and night. 
And when I get this odious story done, 
I shall be rolling in money. Blood- 
money!’ she added, with a shiver. “I 
am deliberately selling my birthright.” 

“Nonsense! You’re earning your liv- 
ing like any other courageous young 
woman.” 

“No. I won't pretend it is anything 
but abominable. I sneaked in among 
my own friends, and now I’m going 
to write them up.” 

“Look here, my dear young woman!” 
Adam was frowning at her overfolded 
arms. ‘“You’ve got to get together 
with yourself. You can’t have half of 
you in swimming and the other half on 
the shore wringing its hands. You 
agreed He broke off and the 
frown fled. Mildred suddenly found 
him close beside her. “What a fool I 
am, to think I can tell you things. You 
are bigger than both of us put to- 
gether when the moment comes. You 
brave, splendid thing!” He was terri- 
bly near. She had not meant to lift her 
hands, and yet she must have, for his 
did not move until they closed over 
hers. She bent her face to them for 
a moment; then she drew away. 

“Now we must go to work,” she 
said, in her most practical tones. 

He spread his drawings on the deal 
table and she seated herself in a wood- 


Adam was far 
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en chair with her yellow pad on her 
white satin knee. Curiously enough, 
now that she had to face the ordeal, it 
became less dreadful to her. The sense 
of shame and disloyalty that had hung 
over her all the evening gradually fell 
away; after all, it was no longer her 
world. She had passed through it as 
an outsider, and presently she found 
herself recording her impressions, the 
little scenes she had witnessed, scraps 
of conversation overheard, as imper- 
sonally as she might have described a 
visit to a Chinese canton or a foreign 
court. The fact that Phillips, and 
through him others, would know who 
wrote it, suddenly lost its poignant 
sting. What of it, after all, so long as 
she treated them scrupulously? What 
did they matter to her, that little hand- 
ful that would think her disgraced? She 
was earning her living—like any other 
courageous young woman. 

A quiet hour went by, an hour sur- 
prisingly full of peace; the glaring lit- 
tle blue kitchen developed an un- 
dreamed-of charm. When at last Mil- 
dred laid down her pencil, her eyes met 
Adam’s in a long smile. 

“Haven't we had a nice time?” she 
said impulsively. “I am almost sorry 
it is the end.” 

“The end ?” 

She nodded. “My world won't let 
me stay here, now that I am found out. 
And you are going to Paris.” 

“True,” he assented. “I am going 
to Paris.” 

She turned away from the troubled 
gravity of his face. 

“To become a great artist,” she went 
on clearly. “Don’t let anything on 
earth come between you and your work, 
Adam.” 

“And you, Mildred?” 

Her eyes filled, but she would not 
lower them. “I have known you—that 
is a great deal. Good night.” 


Ry 
Mildred’s path to and from the Rec- 
ord office had hitherto been through 
byways and back avenues to avoid 
chance encounters. The day after the 
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masquerade she walked boldly through 
the main streets—down Sutter, along 
Kearny to Post, crossing Market in 
the familiar face of the Palace and 
threading the streaming sidewalks with 
a new and dearly bought indifference. 
She had faced publicity as the worst 
thing that could happen to her; and 
now overnight it had become as noth- 
ing before this new worst that lay 
ahead. 

For all her boldness, she reached the 
office unrecognized. A note from Phil- 
lips, incoherent in places but unmista- 
kably quick with feeling, set her ponder- 
ing miserably. He swore secrecy, but 
begged to see her. Well, Adam must 
go to Paris unhampered, and Phillips 
was kind and good-looking and well- 
born. Why not? 

Mr. Dunn, charging through the pas- 
sage, stopped abruptly at sight of her. 

“Want a tough job, Miss Hunt? 
I’m putting McRae on it,” he added, 
and his glance was not without shrewd- 
ness. 

“Very well.” And she thrust away 
her letter with a sense of relief. The 
prospect of a tough job was unaccounta- 
bly stimulating. 

The story lay in a three-line clipping 


from the morning pa- 
per, stating as a ru- 
mor that Sanchez, 
famous outlaw and 
stage-robber of forty 
years ago and long 
believed dead, was liv- 
ing, old and broken, 
in a corner of the 
foot-hills, sheltered 
and cared for in a 
settlement of kindly, 
ignorant Spanish, 

“Good human story 
there, if it’s really 
Sanchez,” commented 
Mr. Dunn. “I sup- 
posed the old fellow 
was dead—he was the 
terror of the State, at 
one time. You can 
make a bully contrast 
between the  devil- 
may-care highway- 
man—murderer, too, you bet—and the 
feeble old man sitting in the sun with 
the babies about his knees. Here is an 
old account of his exploits—that will 
give you your facts. Only be sure you 
catch the right man; it’s probably a 
fake.” 

“Won't he be afraid of publicity?” 
Mildred asked, with a cowardly hope 
that he would. 

“Oh, his crimes are outlawed—no 
one would bother him now. A gold 
piece will fix him. You'll have to go 
to the nearest town and get a cart to 
take you over. If the settlement 
doesn’t speak English, find a priest— 
he’ll help you out. Have it in by mid- 
night. Need money?” 

“T haven’t much with me,” she ad- 
mitted, flushing slightly. 

“Well, here’s ten dollars on account. 
Now, you want to scoot for your boat; 
I'll hustle McRae after you.” 

Mildred obediently scooted. Adam, 
who caught the boat by a flying leap 
from the apron, found her in ama- 
zingly good spirits for a young woman 
on the trail of a highwayman. 

It was gray autumn in town, but 
bright spring in the foot-hills as they 
set out on their seven-mile drive. The 
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cart they had hired had thin, slippery 
cushions and little or no back, so that 
they had to brace their feet against its 
sloping front as they bounced over the 
stiff, rutted clay of the road. Mildred, 
recklessly light of heart, rode gallantly 
erect, rejoicing in the reins between her 
fingers and the steady strength of the 
willing sorrel mare. The first half-mile 
had convinced her that Adam could not 
drive. He gave up the reins relievedly 
and without shame. 

“When you get tired, of course I will 
take them,” he said. 

“T shall never get quite so tired as 
that,” said Mildred cruelly. 

“Well, what can you expect?” he 
returned. “The only driving in our 
family was on the furniture-wagon, and 
I was too talented for that.” 

She ignored the teasing intention of 
the reference. “Was your gift dis- 
covered early ?” she asked seriously. 

“Dear me, yes. At the age of seven 
I was found modeling lions in butter, 
and the king———”’ 

“You didn’t. That is in the Second 
Reader.” 

“Well, then, I was drawing the head 
of a sheep on a rock while I guarded 
my flocks, when 

“You are too silly. 
know.” 

“Ah, if you had known my adorable 
mother you wouldn’t need to ask—you 
would have seen my works from the 
age of three up. I was the one point 
on which her sense of humor ever 
failed. She would brag.” 

“T don't wonder,” said Mildred un- 
expectedly; then laughed out at his 
amazed expression. 

“Of course, there is a jibe in it some- 
where,” he began cautiously. “I shall 
see it presently.” 

“You suspicious Scot! That was a 
bouquet with Mildred’s love and good 
wishes.” 

“Don’t! 
off.” 

“Well, and aren’t you wild to be 
off—to Paris?” 

“No.” 

“You ought to be.” She frowned; 
and yet his short answer sent her spirits 


I really want to 
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higher than ever. A door seemed to 
have shut between her and all that was 
grave and troubled in her life, and the 
familiar breath of the hills was wine 
to her mood. The sun had left the 
valleys and they were weary with their 
own laughter when a straggling, un- 
kempt farm or two and a cluster of 
shanties marked the end of their jour- 
ney. Mildred’s gaiety suddenly co!- 
lapsed. 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know how to in- 
terview highwaymen,” she whimpered, 
“I want to go home.” 

“Don’t worry—I will get him going 
for you.” Adam’s voice said “dear” 
if his words did not, and she could 
have cried for gratitude. It was so 
beautiful to be taken care of. 

A wild leaping and yelping of chained 
dogs brought out the population, brown, 
dirty, smiling. A middle-aged woman 
in a colorless cotton gown, held pre- 
cariously together with an occasional 
pin, came forward and leaned a friendly 
elbow on the wheel. 

“Speak English?” Adam _ queried. 
She laid a proud finger on the torn bod- 
ice that barely hid her brown breasts 
between its rents. 

“Me spik; they no spik,” she an- 
nounced, and a smiling liquid murmur 
ran round the staring group. 

“We come see old man; he stay 
here,” Adam went on, swinging him- 
self down from the cart. “You tell 
him come out, talk to us.” 

The smiles left the woman’s face. 
She threw rapid Spanish in an under- 
tone to the rest and instantly they re- 
flected her reserve; even the children 
lowered their chocolate eyes. A quick 
murmur answered her. 

“No old man stay here,” she said 
smoothly. “We got old Garcia, my 
hosbin father; you like see him? He 
no spik English.” 

Adam shook his head. “No. Old 
man we want, he speak English. We 
his good friend—we help him.” And 
he showed a five-dollar gold piece to 
prove his sincerity. “That lady come 
all the way from city, see this old man.” 
And he helped Mildred down with a re- 
assuring nod. 
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The woman hesitated, conferring 
again with the others. There were soft 
shrugs, lifted eyebrows, but more volu- 
bility. The gold piece had looked very 
real, and Adam’s smile was disarming. 
He tied his horse as though sure of 
their answer. 

“You no poliss?” the 
manded suddenly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” His laugh at the 
idea was suddenly reflected in the 
watching brown faces. Their muttered 
advice seemed to be favorable. The 
woman wavered, and her glance at the 
shanty back of them showed where the 
object of the search lay. 

“He been seeck—seeck here,” she 
ventured, touching her forehead. 

“Yes, I know.”” Adam stepped bold- 
ly forward. “We come as friend,” he 
repeated. 

At that moment the cottage door 
slowly opened, pulled by a feeble hand, 
and a gray, huddled figure looked down 
on them from its one step, looked peer- 
ingly, as though from failing eyes. He 
was not a Spaniard; his worn clothes 
were city-made, and his thin gray hair 
and beard showed an Anglo-Saxon at- 
tempt at orderliness. 

“Why, that is not-—*—” Then Adam 
broke off, startled at a cry from Mil- 
dred. She took a quick step forward, 
her eyes on the haggard face. 

“Father!” Her voice shook and 
broke on the word. 

The floating mists before the old 
man’s eyes seemed to part; he stared at 
her with one shaking hand outstretched, 
his mouth opened in a long sobbing 
breath. A flood of passionate warmth 
seemed to break over Mildred’s heart. 
She ran to him. 

“My father!’ she cried, her arms 
out. Adam was just in time to help her 
catch him. 


woman de- 


He knew her when he came to, on 
a cot in the whitewashed shanty, and 
clung to her tremulously. 

“T have been ill, Mildred,” he whis- 
pered. “I don’t know just where I am; 
but it is not home. I haven’t been able 
to make out.” 





“Yes, dear. Don’t try now,” she 
urged. 

For all the filth of the place, she no- 
ticed that his bed was decently clean. 
When he fell asleep, the woman told all 
she knew. He had wandered in here— 
thirty miles from his home—one day 
last summer, bruised and half-starved, 
his clothes torn with the chaparral, his 
eyes wild, and had lain ill and delirious 
in her cabin for weeks. He seemed to 
be a fugitive from justice, and the kind- 
ly Spaniards, having little sympathy 
with American law, sheltered and cared 
for him and hid his presence on the 
rare occasions when strangers came. 
He was “goot old man—no mak trouble 
—she no tell poliss.” 

It was more than Mildred could bear. 
She stumbled out into the cool dusk 
and walked swiftly down the road, sob- 
bing to herself. When she realized that 
Adam was unobtrusively following, she 
turned and waited for him. 

“Oh, Adam, I can’t bear it!” she 
cried. “That kind, kind soul—out of 
all her poverty! Oh, I didn’t know 
people were so good, so beautiful. I 
can’t bear it.” 

He put his arm about her very gently, 
and she cried against his shoulder un- 
til her nerves were steadied. Then 
she drew away and they walked slowly 
on under the soft darkness. 

“T can’t forgive myself, the things I 
have felt and thought,” she went on 
presently. “Oh, I have been so cruel! 
And I wouldn’t be sorry, though ever 
since I saw that woman in prison i 
She had to stop. 

“But you gave him his chance—gen- 
erously, splendidly,” he reminded her. 

“Oh, thank God, I gave him his 
chance! I played fair—but if I could 
only have felt fair, too. Mean, little 
selfish soul!” 

“Don’t, dear girl!” he begged. “And 
think how you can make it up, now.” 

“How am I going to make it up to 
them?” She wrung her hands. 





“Adam, if I starve for it I must do 
something for these people!” 
He turned her back toward the cabin. 
“You are going to get some rest 

















and not say another word to-night,” 
he declared, with severity. 

Adam had sent the cart back with 
telegrams to Mrs. Downey and _ the 
Record and an order for a_spring- 
wagon, which arrived early in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Hunter, for all their care, 
reached his new home too exhausted 
to notice his surroundings. After the 
first day or two he sometimes looked 
about him with a faintly puzzled ex- 
pression, but he asked no questions; 
his tired brain had done with questions 
that had earthly answers, and he waited 
peacefully, wholly content with Mil- 
dred’s presence. She tended him with 
passionate kindness ; all her new knowl- 
edge of suffering and of human brother- 
hood seemed fused into warmth for this 
poor soul whom she had hated and mis- 
judged. The nearest he came to a 
question was the day before Thanks- 
giving, when she brought him his break- 
fast—a good breakfast, thanks to some 
odds and ends of jewelry that Adam 
had sold for her at prices that would 
have amazed a more experienced per- 
son, 

“T am glad you are comfortably off, 
Mildred,” he said, his dim eyes passing 
from the meager furniture to her tired 
face. “It is a great comfort to me 
that you have your mother’s money— 
I was almost mad enough to take it, 
once or twice. It haunted me. But I 
am very thankful I did not.” 

Mildred’s startled glance searched his 
serene face as she set down the tray. 
He had remembered nothing of those 
last days beyond a confused sense of 
terror and flight, and she was glad that 
this was forgotten, too. 

“Yes, it was fortunate,” she assented. 

She left him to answer the door-bell. 
A messenger had brought her a pack- 
age, and at sight of the neat little spi- 
dery handwriting in which it was ad- 
dressed she turned into the front par- 
lor—now her own bedroom—and shut 
the door. 

Under the wrapping was white tis- 
sue, through which shone a blur of 
color. She had no suspicion, yet her 
hands were unsteady as she lifted it. 
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A second later she was looking at her 
own home, red-tiled and traced with 
climbing roses, seated on the broad lap 
of the hills. Beneath were three other 
water-color sketches; the rosy vista of 
the courtyard, blazing with oleanders, 
the stone seat under the great fig-tree, 
and her own window, framed in jas- 
mine and roses. 

She spread them along the couch and 
knelt devoutly before them; the living 
warmth of garden and orchard and the 
hot blue of the sky seemed to hold 
quivering between them all the youth 
and joy of the world. Her face crushed 
into her arms. 

“Oh, my home!” she sobbed. “Oh, 
Adam, Adam, my home!” 

The wave of homesickness passed 
and she began to take joy in them, 
studying them with loving minuteness, 
touched to fresh tears at the work and 
the thought of her that had gone into 
them. When Aunt Katie came to the 
door, she sent her away with old-time 
imperiousness; she could not be inter- 
rupted. 

Half an hour had gone by before she 
discovered a letter lying in the wrap- 
pings. The length of it gave her a 
chill of apprehension as she broke it 
open. It ran as follows: 


I half-hate to send you these, for I know 
they will hurt you at first. But I know, too, 
that you will be glad of them afterward. 
There is another, a pencil sketch of a girl 
on horseback, but as it got torn in some 
way, I shall take the liberty of keeping it. 

hope you are not worrying about the 
morning papers. I did my best to stop the 
article, but could not. Whitehead saw us 
arriving with your father and ferreted out 
the whole thing, Heaven knows how. I had 
quite forgotten him as a possible source of 
publicity. This means, of course, that you 
are found out, and your old friends will take 
you back, one way or another, into your old 
life. And so I suppose I must go to Paris 
and begin on that dismal thing called a 
career. I had not intended to start so soon, 
but I resigned from the paper last night in 
a fit of rage, so it might as well be now. I 
am coming to see you to-night—I want to 
say good-by before they arrive to claim you. 

A. McR 


Aunt Katie was back at the door 
again. “Milly dear, I must see you; 
it is most important,” she implored. 
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She came in with the morning paper , her key. A moment later he turned in 


in her hands. “It’s everything, dear— 
your father and the newspaper work 
and everything but the number of our 
flat; and I am thankful that escaped,” 
she said tremulously. “They are very 
kind about your father and nothing is 
said about your mother’s money. I 
hope you won’t be too angry.” 

Mildred glanced indifferently at the 
staring head-lines, the alleged likenesses 
of her father and herself. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “There 
are some pictures of the place, if you 
want to see them.” 

To work until she should be numb 
with weariness seemed to Mildred the 
one bearable outlet. She took a broom 
and went vigorously at the hall, curtly 
silencing her aunt’s protests. But all 
her energy could not drown the voice 
within, telling her that Adam was com- 
ing to say good-by, and that she must 
not by word or look try to keep him. 

“Milly, dear!” Aunt Katie was 
apologetic almost to tears. “I hate to 
keep bothering and interrupting you, 
but this letter came with the paper and 
I forgot to give it to you.” 

Mildred smiled at her faintly as she 
took the envelope, which had been for- 
warded from the old home post-office. 

It proved nothing more interesting 
than a bill for the coming year on a 
safe-deposit box, held jointly by her- 
self and her father. Her mother’s lit- 
tle fortune had been kept there, and 
evidently her father had not given up 
the box when he withdrew it. The idea 
that some forgotten tag of capital might 
remain gave her a pretext for an hour’s 
escape, so she dressed and went out, 
anything but business interests in her 
heart as she walked unseeingly through 
the bright November sunshine. Adam 
was going, and she must not try to 
keep him; there was no room in her 
world for anything else. 

They had read the morning papers 
at the safe-deposit and received her 
with sympathetic deference, to which 
she paid scant attention. The clerk 


who conducted her to the vaults made 
his usual discreet retreat as she fitted in 


alarm at a suppressed cry. 

Mildred smiled at him breathlessly. 
“It was nothing, I hurt my hand.” 

The electric light made her look very 
white. He respectfully withdrew, and 
she pressed her forehead against the 
cool steel of the vault for a moment. 
Her hands were full of papers. There 
it lay, all her little fortune, as safe and 
untouched as the day it was placed 
there. Only in her father’s disordered 
brain had it ever been borrowed. Sor- 
row for him, for what she had thought 
of him, was her first bewildered im- 
pulse; she was glad of that afterward, 
when the thought of Adam flooded ev- 
ery inch of her being with a singing joy. 

“And so you are going?” she said, 
when they were facing each other in 
the little parlor. 

He drew his eyes away from her with 
an effort. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, there is no use trying to thank 
you—not even for the pictures. There 
are no words for it.” 

Adam started up. “Oh, I can’t go 
—don’t make me!” he exclaimed. “I 
want to stay here and work for you and 
yours. I know everything you can say 
against it—do you suppose I haven't 
been over it, night after night? It just 
comes to this, beloved; I can’t leave you. 
Will you let me stay?” 

Her head was bent down so that he 
could not see her face. 

“I won’t ruin your career.” Her 
eyes were suddenly lifted. ‘Adam, if I 
died of it, I would not cut you off from 
your work. I want you to believe that.” 
At the pain in his face she started up 
and went to him, laying her palms 
against his coat. “But suppose I had 
money, enough for us all—suppose I 
could go with you to Paris and make a 
home for you and—and ” Her 
voice broke. “Oh, Adam, Adam, it’s all 
true! Will you take me?” 

Through a blur of tears she saw the 
light dawn in his face, brightening un- 
till she had to hide her eyes from the 
radiance. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU 


By Charles Battell Loomis 





reader, if it were not for you. Have you ever 

thought of that? Have you ever realized that you 
are a drag on the betterment of America? It is a fact 
that will be readily appreciated the moment you come to 
think of it. If every single, individual drop of water had 
stayed pent up behind the dam at Johnstown there would 
have been no flood. : 

If you, and you, and you—if all the readers of this 
magazine, and all the readers of all the magazines and 
their friends—were to be as good as they could be for one 
single, blustering February, there would be no race trouble 
in the South, no labor troubles anywhere. Cooks would 
stay and would give satisfaction. Mistresses would won- 
der why they ever did have any trouble with their “help.” 
In some parts of the country clergymen would play golf 
of a pleasant Sunday afternoon. In other parts golfers 
would go to church on Sunday mornings. 

Accidents would still take their place among the news 
items of each day, but there would be so few murders that 
editors of sensational papers would feel that they were 
not giving their subscribers a square deal. 

Wall Street—what would happen to Wall Street? I 
verily believe that the quickened action of New England 
consciences—and people in all parts of the country have 
them, you know—would cause a decrease in the brokerage 
business. 

San Francisco’s labor troubles would cease, because 
the minute you are as good as you can be you begin to 
think of the other fellow, and all these labor troubles have 
been caused by the mistaken idea that there was only one 
person to be considered, and that one the man who was 
considering. 

Perhaps you will say that some men can’t be as good 
as they can be—that it isn’t in them; but that must be 
wrong. And, besides, it is not for you to wonder whether 
your neighbor can possibly be as good as he can be. You 
are concerned with your own goodness alone. You'll have 


oe would be a better country to-day, dear 
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your work cut out for you for the next month if you de- 
cide to take this thing up. 

I’m glad to think what a good time the little children 
in the Southern mills—yes, and in some of the New Eng- 
land and other Northern mills, and in the Northern mines, 
will have. Think of four weeks’ a How sunburned 
they will be when the month is up. 

And you boodlers and dishonest bank clerks and graft- 
ers of all kinds and degrees—are you with us? W ill you 
keep your hooks off for four little weeks? Ministers, too, 
are expected to join this movement. Certainly if a grafter 
is willing to be as good as he can be for a month, a min- 
ister can do no less. There are some who are already as 
good as they can be, but there are enough who aren’t to 
sensibly swell the ranks when they come in. 

And the ladies who provide us with problem novels deal- 
ing with matters that Thackeray and Dickens didn’t dare 
touch on. Yes, ladies, I’m afraid I must ask you to drop 
your pens for a month if you are going to join this move- 
ment. And you others who have enjoyed reading these 
stories, and who have deluded yourselves with the thought 
that you were reading so as to have a broader outlook on 
life—I think that you'll have to turn to different reading 
for a month. Think what it means—a better America; an 
America that will put all other nations to shame. 

Congress will be in session in February—there, I said 
that all the little child-laborers would get + sunburned; 
they’ll be more likely to get frost-bitten, for many of them 
have no shoes. And there I am again. Of course, people 
will interest themselves in the poor kids and provide foot- 
wear for them, so I needn’t worry about that. But, as I was 
saying, Congress will be in session, and the members will 
all to a man be actuated with a desire to serve the State— 
for how can a man be good in a better way than in serving 
the State he is representing? 

I could fill this whole paper with abstracts of the bene- 
ficial laws that will be passed and the obnoxious laws that 
will be repealed, but laws are dry things at best, and I'll 
leave it to the Civic Improvement Society to suggest 
changes on the law-books. 

Liquor-dealers—well, now, I’m not prepared to say that 
they will all go out of business. There are sophists among 
the liquor-dealers, and I can imagine that a good many of 
them will say that if liquor were sold: no more, many 
persons who need it medicinally would have no means of 
getting it, and that rather than cause some poor fellow 
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to suffer they will stay in business, but try to see to it that 
no one buys a drink unless he can say he needs it. But 
stay! Of course, the liquor problem will take care of 
itself, for if men are trying to be as good as they can 
they won’t drink beyond the danger-point, which in the 
case of many means an ascent to the water-wagon. No 
doubt but that the liquor-traffic will show poor returns in 
February. 

And the misguided souls, who with the best of inten- 
tions would bring about prohibition in every State, per- 
haps they will see a great light, and learn that prohibi- 
tion must come from within to be really successful. 

When I am in a prohibition State, my wild desire is to 
get a drink. And I am like a good many others. 

A friend who is looking over my shoulder says that 
probably in the February in question it will be safe to let 
me into a prohibition State. 

My friend also says that he dreads to think what March 
will be after people have had such a wild orgy of good- 
ness, but I think better of you all than that. If you can 
be just as good as you can for four weeks, you can keep 
it up to the end of the chapter—unless I am not taking 
into account poor human nature. 

Well, it may all be a dream, but it would be interesting 
while it lasted, and I had hoped to watch it from some 
place where I need not be a participant. Because, dear 
reader, it is so hard to be as good as I can be that | 
don’t often make the attempt. 

What a marplot Adam was! 
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i.— THE CONTENTED MISTRESS’: 


By Anne O’Hagan 
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N a certain street, the exact loca- 
tion of which regard for one of 
my friends does not permit me to 

divulge—for were the address known 
I am sure that a horde of distracted 
housewives would descend upon it, for- 
cibly remove the present occupants of 
the building I am about to describe, and 
there establish themselves with their 
own household gods and goods—on a 
certain street not far from Washington 
Square stands an old-fashioned apart- 
ment-house. : 

In its day it was a sufficiently digni- 
fied, four-story brick dwelling, three 
rooms deep, with the customary hall- 
rooms up-stairs. The addition of a 
four-story L projecting into the yard, 
each floor of the addition containing 
a kitchen, a maid’s room, and a large 
room at the end, has converted the 
house into one of four seven-roomed 
apartments. The older rooms are large, 
airy, and of some stateliness. 

The four families who occupy the 
building often congratulate themselves 
upon the spaciousness of their abodes, 
and sometimes, when the weather is 
particularly rosy, they even forbear to 
gird at the lack of elevator and of a 
perennial hot-water supply and instead 
take stock of their old grates, enjoy the 
fine lines of their old cornices, and de- 
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light in the general un-flatlikeness of 
their homes. 

Not only do these thrice-fortunate 
flat-dwellers enjoy a pleasant shelter 
from the changeful climate of New 
York, but they have also solved, more 
than any other group of which there is 
a record, the servant problem. They 
admit that it may be solved for only a 
brief time; that such domestic peace 
and harmony as they enjoy are prob- 
ably not destined to be permanent upon 
this vale of tears. But meantime—un- 
til the blow falls, until the building is 
demolished or the cook takes to drink— 
they are very comfortable, -thank you! 
The scheme which has brought about 
this unprecedented state of household 
affairs was evolved by my friend. 

It happened that the tenants of the 
apartment were all of about the same 
class in life—“nice” people of moderate 
incomes, refined tastes, and some busi- 
ness in the world. On the first floor 
was a young married couple with one 
child, a little boy just beginning to 
run about. The husband and father 
was a lawyer not far advanced toward 
the chief-justiceship of his inevitable 
dreams. On the next floor dwelt a 
widowed mother and her daughter, the 
latter private secretary for a rich and 
philanthropic society light, above these 
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dwelt a middle-aged man and his wife 
with their son and daughter, the former 
starting on Wall Street and the latter a 
kindergartner; the top floor was the 
home and the workshop of an artist, his 
wife, and her sister—the latter a young 
newspaper woman. 

When my friend—she is the private 
secretary, and she has an orderly mind, 
impatient of 
waste — had 
lived’ in this 
house a_ year, 
she had a bow- 
ing _ acquaint- 
ance with the 
first floor and 
the fourth. The 
third floor was 
unknown to her 
except through 
the gossip of the 
successive serv- 
ants who made 
a pretense of 
ministering to 
the family needs. 

But she had 

learned, through 

the clothes-line- 

drying - roof 

method, that all 

of the house- 

holds had _ the 

CUuUSTtOMaTry 

trouble with 

“help”, that they 

all paid in the 

neighborhood of 

twenty dollars a 

month — some- 

times more and 

sometimes less, 

as the utter incompetency of the girl 
neutralized her conviction that America 
was a land of gold. At the end of the 
year my friend made a few calls on 
her neighbors and put a few questions 
to them. 

The result was that a deputation of 
tenants waited upon the landlord. 
Would he, could he, kindly remove the 
present incumbent of the janitor’s posi- 
tion—who, anyway, never got the heat 
started from the furnace through the 
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steam pipes at a decent hour in the 
morning, and whose wife had a slat- 
ternly fondness for the area steps and a 
red eiderdown bed-jacket, which did not 
add to the attractiveness of the place— 
would he kindly remove the present 
janitor and search for a man and his 
wife who were neat, thrifty, and one of 
whom was a good cook? The landlord 
intimated that 
the class of per- 
sons for whom 
his tenants clam- 
ored was not 
purchasable at 
the price which 
he paid his jani- 
tor—and that 
price turned out 
to be nothing 
more than free 
rent and ten 
dollars a month. 
“It - its “were 
guaranteed that 
nifty should be 
added to the 
ten?” inquired 
the social secre- 

tary. 
The landlord 
thought that 
such a sum 
would result in 
the appearance 
of a better class 
of janitor upon 
the scene, but in- 
timated that he 
had neither time 
nor inclination 
to go  janitor- 
hunting. The 
social secretary would save him that 
bother if he would agree to instal her 
man, provided she found a suitable one. 
The landlord agreed, and the social 

secretary set out upon her search. 

She found them, the longed-for man 
and his wife. They were French, and 
they were not discoverable through the 
ordinary agencies for the dissemination 
of sorrow and poor servants among the 
servant-employing class. But through 
one of her rich philanthropist’s reports 
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she learned of the couple. The man 
had been hurt in an explosion and 
would never Be able to resume his work 
as a mender of china and bric-a-brac. 
The couple had struggled valiantly 
against separation, but it had finally 
come about that the woman thought she 
must leave her husband and go out 
as a cook. 

To them appeared my friend. The 
man was not disabled for a_ limited 
amount of heavy work, requiring no 
delicacy of touch or fineness of eyesight. 
The lost fingers would not be needed to 
stoke a furnace; the impaired vision 
could still discern whether windows 
were dirty or clean, and whether or not 
there were heavy festoons of cobwebs 
upon the ceiling. And Madame Jeanne 
could of a surety cook—cook as only 
a Frenchwoman can, with frugality and 
flavor. 

The couple was installed in the base- 
ment apartments assigned to the janitor. 
Each day the housekeepers of the floors 
above the basement go out and do their 


marketing. They consult with Jeanne, 
telling. her what they intend to have 
that day, and how many are lunching 


or dining with them. Jeanne in her 
basement does the 
cooking for the four 
families and sends the 
dishes up to their 
owners on the dumb- 
waiter. 

The four families 
have different ways 
of having their meals 
served. The artist's 
wife serves hers her- 
self except when she 
has guests; then she 
“has in” a young girl 
from the neighbor- 
hood who acts as 
waitress and dish- 
washer for the eve- 
ning. My friend uses 
the difference be- . 
tween the twenty dol- 
lars which was her old 
average for service 
and her present 
twelve and a half dol- 


Madame Jeanne. 
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lars a month to hire a daily maid who 
comes to the apartment just before 
luncheon, washes the breakfast dishes, 
serves luncheon, washes those dishes, 
does any fine laundry work that is to 
be done, polishes the silver, serves the 
tea, the dinner, waits upon the door, 
washes the dinner dishes, and the like. 

The young mother on the first floor 
finds that she has ample time to attend 
to all her own work, now that the cook- 
ing problem is removed from her own 
domain. She even has time to take her 
boy out for hours each day. The third 
floor family, in which the mother is by 
no means an old woman, and in which 
the kindergartening daughter has an ap- 
preciable amount of leisure, also man- 
age the other details of their house- 
keeping themselves. 

There is nothing communal about this 
plan. Each family orders what it wants 
for breakfast, dinner, and luncheon. 
Each still has its own ice-chest, its own 
pantries. In each, however, the kitch- 
en has been adapted to some other use 
than the purely culinary. Two of the 
women who have longed for sewing- 
rooms have converted it into an apart- 
ment upon whose floor they can scatter 
ten thousand pins un- 
rebuked, and where 
snippets of cloth and 
thread will not be 
darkly regarded by 
their families. 

One has made hers 
into a nursery, and 
one finds the glass 
cupboard over the 
sink exactly the spot 
for keeping  photo- 
graphic materials, 
while the running 
water is also handy in 
developing. Over- 
night hospitality is 
also possible now in 
each of the house- 
holds to a much 
larger extent than 
ever before, for the 
maid’s room in each 
department has been 
converted into a little 
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guest-room. There 
is no common 
table, no common 
food, no more in- 
tercourse than 
there was in the 
year preceding the 
advent of Jeanne 
and Georges. 

“Of course some 
day,” sighs the au- 
thor and originator 
of this scheme,. 

“some one will 
move out and some 
one else will move 
in who will not on 
any account part 
with the Dinah she 
has had for twenty 
years, or who will 
not like French 
cooking, or who 
does her own 
work, or who has 
some other satis- 
factory reason for 
not coming into our 
organization. And then, unless the 
three of us who remain decide to make 
up the extra twelve dollars a month 
for Jeanne and Georges, we will have 
to give up the plan. But, thanks be, 
every one here has renewed his lease for 
another two years!” 

“That’s a very comfortable plan and 
it is a wonder that more families who 
live in small apartment-houses don’t 
adopt it,” remarks a friend to whom I 
relate the Jeanne-and-Georges solution 
of domestic trouble. “Of course if one 
lives in a hive like this’—she sighed as 
she looked out her window across to 
Central Park—‘“a hive with four fami- 
lies on a floor and seven floors and three 
houses all under the same management, 
and with the same janitor and engineer, 
the plan wouldn’t work.” 

“But you yourself don’t seem in need 
of any servant-problem solution,” I an- 
swer. “It was your same old Delia who 
let me in, I’m sure looking just the same 
neat and shining person she had looked 
for two years. How do you manage it? 
You have only one servant, I know.” 
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“That’s all, and 
although people 
who come here al- 
ways tell me what 
a treasure I have 
in Delia, I take a 
good deal of credit 
to myself for the 
condition that gives 
her that reputation. 
Not that she is not 
pretty good, as 
girls go. But she’s 
a product of my 
scheme, and so is 
the comparative 
comfort of our lit- 
tle place.” 

“Tell me about 
it,” I suggested. 

“There never 
was any human be- 
ing less fitted to 
take up the strug- 
gle to make a de- 
cent, livable home 
without adequate 
help than I was 
when Walter and I were married,” con- 
fessed my friend. “I had been out of 
college only a year, and that year 
mother had said I should take to have 
a good time in, not bothering myself 
with housework. I was pretty igno- 
rant and pretty spoiled when we were 
married. 

“Mother had had only one girl all 
those years in Evanston, but because 
the house had always seemed to run 
smoothly without my exerting myself 
over it, I had just naturally absorbed the 
idea that one maid could do the work, 
and that, provided with that one, I was 
to enjoy the same leisure I had always 
been allowed at home. 

“T tell you the next two years showed 
me what mother must have been doing 
all those years while I was idling over 
my books and my sports. It took me 
two enduring years to learn that one 
woman, even a strong, efficient, willing 
woman, cannot do the work of two 
women; and I hadn’t found any serv- 
ants so strong, efficient, and willing that 
you’d notice it. Don’t mind if I’m 
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slangy, will you? It’s Walter’s corrupt- 
ing influence. 

“Well, I used to have something that 
was regarded as a brain when I was in 
college. I had organized amateur theat- 
ricals and had been treasurer of my 
class society and had managed to get 
honors in one or two things. It seemed 
rather stupid not to be able to devise 
some way of living which would be 
agreeable and at the same time not too 
expensive. I liked things bright and 
cheerful and easy-seeming around me. 
So did Walter. And here we were liv- 
ing in a perpetual atmosphere of smoky 
lamps, scorched meats, sloppy maids— 
oh, it was awful! I wonder he didn’t 
leave me. 


“When she has had a very trying day.” 





“But I put on my thinking-cap one 
day, and, honestly, I am almost of the 
opinion since then that one reason for 
the hardness of the lot of the average 
woman of small means in regard to 
help is that she never thinks about it. I 
sat down and asked myself what it 
was I wanted, and how it was going to 
be possible to obtain it on eighteen dol- 
lars a month, which was every cent 
Walter could give me for service. And 
I found that what I wanted was, in ef- 
fect, about fifty dollars worth of serv- 
ice; and that it was because I insisted 
on trying to get it for the modest sum 
I have mentioned that I was getting 
nothing good at all. 

“You see, I found I wanted luxuries 
—a good waitress seemed and still 
seems to me as important as a 
good cook; soft lights rank in 
my estimation very close to sanitary 
plumbing; I want my salted almonds 
as well as my whole wheat bread. In 
short, I have to have the daintinesses 
of existence. I always had had them, 
and I had imagined that they were all 
the result of the well-trained Sophie’s 
labor—you know the dear old Swede 
whom mother has had for ages. 

“Well, it began to be borne in upon 
me that mother herself must have been 
a pretty busy woman, and that she 
didn’t pass so many of her afternoons 
reading memoirs as I had once been in- 
clined to believe. In short, my dear, I 
saw that if I was going to be a com- 
fortable housekeeper I should have to 
do some work myself or else change 
my standards entirely. If you live very 
simply in three rooms I suppose one 
maid can do everything for you—clean 
and cook and wash and iron. But if 
you're going to try living in eight, with 
trimmings, it’s different. 

“T reasoned about it until I found out 
exactly what I wanted. And then I 
reasoned some more to find how I was 
going to obtain that. I decided that I 
would dismiss my kitchen incumbent of 
that particular moment, and that for a 
month I would do all the work except 
the washing and ironing, to see what I 
could do, what I liked to do, and what I 
was justified in expecting of a girl. 
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“It nearly killed me—to say nothing 
of Walter. But it paid, for I found 
out that cooking was a delicate and 
entrancing art and that I really liked 
it; and, moreover, that no general 
houseworker could ever do all the gen- 
eral housework. I made up my mind 
then that always thereafter I should 
charge myself with the light daily care 
of the sitting-room and the bedrooms; 
that I would myself attend to the little 
luxuries I demanded—the dinner can- 
dles, the fresh flowers, the cheerful 
hearth, the lamplight, and all those 
things which are to a house what dainti- 
ness is to a woman. 

“You know that a woman may be 
as good as gold, and yet unless she has 
exquisiteness and charm, no one gives 
a rap for her estimable society. Well, 
a house is like that. You may have the 
most hygienic floors, the most sanitary 
tubs, the cleanest linen, the scouredest 
silver and china and glass, but unless 
you have charm, you might as well go 
at once and live in a hospital or any 
other wholesome hideous institution. 

“When I had progressed as far as 
this in my reasoning—when I knew that 
if I wanted to have things as I did want 
to have them I should have to do con- 
siderable work myself, I studied about 
the sort of girl to try for. Of course 
that seemed like insolence. One is so 
accustomed to taking what she can get 
and being duly thankful. 

“But I was reorganizing, you see, and 
I was bold. I decided that it was much 
better to get a girl who looked affec- 
tionate than one who was skilful; much 
better to get a green one than one who 
already knew all of some other person’s 
ways; much better to get one with an 
intelligent face than one with a stereo- 
typed recommendation. I think that 
perhaps the Swedes and Norwegians 
are the best workers—they are best 
trained in housework and they are often 
strong. But they aren’t very affection- 
ate. 

“In short, I went on a hunt for a 
bright-looking Irish girl. Once you get 
one of those won, you’ve got her. She 
makes herself one of your family; she 
rejoices with you and is sorry with you 
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“TI found out that cooking was a delicate and en- 
trancing art.” 


and is proud of you and indignant for 
you. I wanted one of those. 

“T haunted the offices, and finally I 
took to haunting the emigrant homes 
and places. I caught Delia fresh from 
the cld sod, so to speak. I think it was 
the nice, generous width between her 
eyes and the neatness of her hair that 
won me. A girl with such glossy hair 
must be capable of being instructed in 
tidy ways, must even have a little van- 
ity to which judicious appeal could be 
made! And a girl with eyes set like 
that would never do anything mean— 
never leave you in the lurch, or wear 
your best petticoat when you were away, 
or hide the pieces of the dishes she 
broke and then deny all knowledge of 
them. 

“So I took Delia, whose culinary wis- 
dom was merely how to boil potatoes 
and how to serve buttermilk, and who 
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had never seen a gas-jet in her life! 
She had to learn everything—but she 
didn’t have to unlearn a single thing. 
In these two years she has become an 
excellent cook, a deft waitress, and she 
‘can do the rest of the work acceptably, 
but she doesn’t have to, often. 

“IT am firmly of the opinion that it 
takes what we call a lady to keep the 
sitting-room lamps in condition, for ex- 
ample. I do that each day. I dust the 
sitting-room, water the plants, freshen 
the flowers, see that there is wood in 
the wood-basket, make the beds, and 
wipe up the floors with a long-handled 
mop. You see we have no carpets, and 
in the sleeping-rooms no rugs too heavy 
for me to lift easily. 

“If there are almonds to be salted, I 
salt them. Delia has learned how, 


though ; you see, managing as I do, she 
thinks that I do a good many things in 
the cooking line because I am so ex- 
tremely fastidious, and she forthwith 
becomes ambitious to show me that 


she can do as well as I. If there are 
many grape-fruit to be freed from seeds 
and tough skin, I do it; I prepare the 
salad and I mix the salad dressing—ex- 
cept, as a great favor to her, I have al- 
lowed her to do it all often enough to 
be able to do it in an emergency. 

“On washdays I lunch down-town 
with Walter, so that she won’t have to 
bother with me at all between break- 
fast and dinner-time. We have a sim- 
ple dinner that night, and any other 
night when she has had a very trying 
day. 

We use a table-cloth very seldom. I 
think people imagine I want to show off 
my mahogany. It is good-looking, and 
I do like it when the candle-light and 
the flowers shine in its surface. But it’s 
chiefly because doilies are easier to do 
up that I prefer them. I wear dark 
silk shirt-waists a good deal for every 
day—it’s always washable silk, so that 
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I can be as fresh as possible, but at the 
same time they don’t get soiled so soon, 
and doing them up is the easiest thing 
in the world. 

“When we have any dessert at all it 
is likely to be jelly and cheese; pri- 
marily, I suppose, it was because Wal- 
ter was fond of it; but secondarily it 
was certainly because there was no labor 
for Delia attached to it. Often we be- 
gin dinner with a little relish—caviar 
or anchovy or smoked salmon—instead 
of with soup, so that she will not have 
that extra cooking to do. And a few 
judiciously bestowed theater tickets 
keep her perpetually grateful. 

“You say you think that such consid- 
eration would spoil her, and that you 
don’t see why I don’t give her the best 
room in the house, the largest rocking- 
chair, and become scullery-maid myself ? 
You’re talking nonsense. Delia isn’t 
spoiled, because I thoughtfully selected 
an unspoilable kind—an affectionate, 
grateful kind. And it isn’t considera- 
tion for her—it’s for myself. If she 
doesn’t have so much cooking to do, 
so much washing and ironing, so much 
dishwashing, she can do for me the 
things that I chiefly want done. 

“She can bring me my tea in the af- 
ternoon decently instead of slopped on 
to a tray because she is in such a mad 
rush to get to her vegetable-peeling. 
She has time to brush my skirts as my 
boots. She can wait upon the table 
with an unflurried air, which is a great 
aid to pleasant intercourse. And she 
isn’t sullen and unhappy. She likes to 
stay with me as much as I like to have 
her. 

“Really I think I have discovered a 
solution of the one-servant problem 
almost equal to your friend with the 
modified community down there near 
Washington Square. My solution is, 
you see—keep two servants, being your- 
self the second one!” 
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F your parints happen to live five 
or six hundred miles away, of corse 
your holidays are not all they might 


be. Becorse five or six hundred miles 


is too far to go often, and such relations 
as aunts and uncles don’t seem much to 
care to have you if you are mischievus. 
But grandmothers always seem to want 
to have you—at leest they do in the 
case of Travers; but his parints are ded. 
Anyway, me and Morris have to stop 


at Doctor Dunstan’s for holidays, and 
so we have to be friends at those times. 
I am eleven and he is twelve, and we 
are very different, him being never 
knone to lose a conduct mark, and me 
being ordinry. I am called Foster, and 
the hapiest day of my life was when I 
got a money order from my father, be- 
ing my ninth birthday. The first feal- 
ing was one of shere joy, and the sec- 
ond fealing was that if it had been two 
money orders it would have been bet- 
ter. 

I remember the birthday only too 
well, though nearly two years ago, be- 
cause immedeetly after getting the 
money I wrote to Mr. Gammidge, the 
sporting goods man, for some important 
things wanted by me and my chum 
Smythe—him that cut off the doctor’s 
tiger’s tail with such disasterous results. 
And by grate ill-luck that beest Steg- 
gles looked over my sholder and saw 
how I had begun my letter. 

I had asked Smythe how to begin it 
in a very respectful way, so as to please 
Mr. Gammidge, and Smythe had said: 
“IT should make it as friendly as you 
possibly can ;” and I had said, “Yes.” 
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Then I thort that as the friendliest 
letters I ever write are to my mother, 
I would begin it like that, and I had 
written down, “Darling Mr. Gam- 
midge, I shall be very grately obliged 
by your sending me if you have time by 
return of post”’—certain things. Be- 
corse Mr. Gammidge was quite as much 
to me as my mother in those days, if 
not more. 

Well, the beestly Steggles saw this, 
and set up a loud and hideous yell of 
laughter, which was very paneful to me 
and Smythe. And presently, when he 
had drawn the attenshun of many chaps 
to the letter, he told us on no account 
to send it, but to write in a firm and 
manly tone, and order the things. He 
said when you are sending money or- 
ders you have always the rite to be firm 
and manly; and when you are asking 
for things free of cost, that is the time 
to be affectshunite. So we wrote the 
letter again, and merely said: ‘“Dere 
Mr. Gammidge,” and sined ourselves, 
“Yours truly, Arnold Foster and Hux- 
ley Smythe.” 

I must flow return to Morris, who 
was left at Merivale with me during the 
grate summer vacation last year. In a 
way, his luck was friteful, although he 
had nowhere to go in vac. Even his 
amusements were such that they turned 
into marks and_ pleesed the masters, 
such as natural history; and his con- 
duct marks were so exstraordinry that 
he never lost any at all without an ef- 
fort. It. would have been just as hard 
for him to loose them as it was for me 
to get them. 
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In face he was nothing, being sandy- 
haired and pail, with a remarkably 
small mouth and watery eyes. He had 
not much courage, but was fond of 
chaps who had, and he liked me and 
Smythe more for our courage than any- 
thing. We tried without success to in- 
creese his courage, and he helped us a 
lot with work that didn’t want courage, 
but only intelleck, of which he had a 
grate deal. 

It was reely owing to my courage 
that the adventure of the old slate 
qwarry happened. You see, the holi- 
day competishun for that year was a 
colleckshun of insect life, such as 
beetles, moths, and butterflies; and, as 
Merivale happened to be a fine place for 
insect life in general, Morris determined 
to win the prize if he could. 

When the doctor and his family went 
off to the seaside, the last thing he said 
to me and Morris was this: 


“Farewell, my dear lads. Persue all 


innocent pleasures, and give no corse 


of offense during the vocation. The 
matron will be at your service, and she 
has the key of the library. The play- 
ing-field is also open to you, and, hav- 
ing regard for the season, I relax a lit- 
tle of the riggid discipline of time and 
place, of hours and boundaries, proper 
to the term. But I put you on your 
honor in this matter, and feal that the 
chastening influence of Morris will pos- 
sibly serve to restrain the native exoob- 
erance of Foster. Lastly, I have di- 
rected that the commissariut shall be 
ordered on a generous—nay, lavvish 
skale. Good-by, my dear boys, and God 
bless you.” 

We said “Good-by,” and I hoped that 
the doctor and Missis Dunstan and the 
gurl Dunstans would have a good time; 
and the doctor thanked me, and said 
he was glad I had the grace to make 
that wish ; and, after he had gone, Mor- 
ris said that he very nearly said, “God 
bless you,” to the doctor, but staid just 
in time. And I said it was jolly lucky 
he had, for it certainly would have been 
friteful cheek to do it. 

Then two cabs rolled away with the 
doctor and his luggage and his famly, 
and me and Morris were left. We 
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found what “commissariut” meant at 
dinner, and I will say that the food was 
magnificent,and the matron was a brick 
all through the vacation—very different 
to what she is in term time; and she 
told us a lot about her private life, 
which turned out that she was a widow 
matron with a son. 

And Morris said: “Why don’t you 
bring your son here, matron?” 

And I said: “Of corse, why don’t 
you?” 

And Morris said: “It would hurt the 
doctor’s fealings a good deal if he knew 
you had a son being educated some- 
where else.” 

And she said it was all right, and the 
doctor was as kind as any man could 
be, and that the son was working hard, 
and was a very good son, being an of- 
fice-boy in a lawyer’s office. 

Then came the qwarry and my 
temptashun of Morris, which ended in 
Morris going to the qwarry. 

The qwarry was certainly out of 
bounds, and it was when out of bounds 
in secret with Freckles and other big 
chaps that I found all the wonders of 
it. It was a stone qwarry in Merivale 
Grate Wood, and there were game 
preserves near-by, where Freckles 
hunted and practised to be a _bush- 
ranger when he went home to Aus- 
tralia. But, of corse, Morris had never 
seen the place, because he never went 
out of bounds at all, from fear, and also 
from goodness, but cheefly from fear. 

I-said to Morris on a fine day in the 
middle of August: “Have you got any 
draggon-flies in your collectshun ?” 

And he said: “There are no draggon- 
flies in Merivale.” 

And I said: “You're a liar.” 

And he said: “Well, anyway, I nev- 
er saw one.” 

And I said: “In the old qwarry in 
Merivale Grate Wood there are bil- 
lions.” 

And he said: “They can’t live with- 
out water to cool their tails.” 

And I said: “Any fool knows that. 
There’s a stream and a pond in the 
qwarry, and the draggon-flies and 
blackberries and butterflies, including 
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; 


I used my sling a bit, and Morris cought a draggon-fly. 


peacocks and red admirals, are all as 
common as dirt.” 

“It’s a friteful pity it’s out of 
bounds,” said Morris to me, and I ex- 
plained that, though out of bounds in 
term time, yet, owing to the doctor’s 
speshul words to us before he went to 
the seaside, everything was free now. 

Then Morris said: “He put us on 
our honor.” 

And I said: “I’ve got just as much 
honor as you, for that matter. But my 
honor covers the hole of Merivale 
Grate Wood, and if your honor doesn’t 
: the same, you’ll loose the draggon- 

ies.” 

Morris thought over this a good deal. 

At last he said: “There’s no doubt 
that Slade, and probably Thompson, 
will get draggon-flies in their collect- 
shuns, owing to their living by swamps 
and rivers.” 

And I said: “Do what you like, only 
it happens I’m going to the qwarry to- 
morrow for the hole day, and matron 


is going to make me sandwiches to 
take.” 

“Tf you honestly think it is an honor- 
able thing to do ” said Morris. 

“T honestly do think so,” I said. 

“I believe you're right,” he said. 
Then rather a piffling idea struck him. 

“How would it be if we wrote a po- 
lite letter to the doctor?” he asked. 

“Not me,” I said. “You may be sure 
that the doctor, in his hard-earned vaca- 
tion, doesn’t want polite letters from 
me, or even you. In fact, it might so 
much anoy him that he might change 
his mind all together, and not put us 
on our honor at all, but merely say we 
were to keep bounds, which would be 
deth to me. Not that I should do it in 
any case.” 

So, after a lot more rot and jaw 
about his blessed honor, Morris came, 
and the day was jolly fine to begin with, 
and we went well armed for sport in 
genral. He had his butterfly-net and 
killing-bottle—a beestly thing full of 
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cemicals, but merciful in its way, be- 
corse when you pvt a butterfly in and 
shut down the cork, the butterfly be- 
comes unconshus without pane,and dies 
pretty cumfortably. All the same, as 
Morris said to me while we watched 
a lesser tortussshell passing away, 
“Deth is deth,’ and the killing-bottle 
was the only part of natural history he 
did not care about. 
Before we got to 
the qwarry he was 
wondering if the 
cemicals in the bot- 
tle would be strong 
enough for a drag- 
gon-fly. 

I said: “You’ve 
got to catch them 
first.” 

I had the sand- 
wiches and a sling 
made of _lether, 
which hurls a stone 
friteful distances. 
I had also got in 


secresy a packet of 
cigarets and a box 


of matches. These 
I did not intend to 
show to Morris, 
because it wood 
have upset his 
honor again; but I 
had been a smoak- 
er for years, hav- 
ing been tought by 
Steggles, and it 
seemed to me if I 
couldn’t have a 
cigaret in the sum- 
mer holidays now 
and then, and Doc- 
tor Dunston a hun- 
dred miles off, I might as well give 
up smoaking all together. 

There were tongue sandwiches, and 
bread and butter ones, and two hard- 
boiled eggs each, and two large lumps 
of carraway-seed cake. It seemed a 
good deal to carry, and yet not much to 
eat. I also took an India rubber cup 
for water; but Morris said the water 
in the qwarry was, no doubt, where the 
draggon-flies lived in the first stages of 


It made a good blaze for a minute, but unfortunate- 
ly went out owing to the rain. 
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their careers, and he douted if we could 
drink it with safety. He littel knue that 
he would soon drink it whether it was 
safe or not. 

There was only one way into the 
qwarry, and that was down a very 
steep and dangerous place. The open- 
ing into the qwarry was all filled up, 
and there were railings all round it to 

keep anybody 
from falling into it 

by night. 
Morris funked 
getting down for 
some time; then a 
draggon-fly actu- 
ally sored past, and 
so much excited 
him that he said he 
was reddy if I 
went first. I told 
him to see exactly 
what I did, and 
then I went down. 
At one spot the 
dissent was very 
perilous owing to 
a huge stone that 
stuck out in the 
middle of the cliff. 
.., You had to curl 
over it and feal 
with your feet for 
a tree-root below, 
then, for one grate 
moment, you had 
to let go with your 
hands and clutch at 
a pointed stone on 
the right-hand side. 
This stone was al- 
ways loose, and 
wanted very deli- 
cate handling. To 
me, with years of practise, it was easy ; 
but I fealt sure it would be a bit of a 

twister for Morris. 

He lowered down his killing-bottle 
and net and caterpillar box, then he be- 
gan to slowly dissend. But at the 
critikal moment he stretched for the 
pointed stone before he had got his 
foot on the root, and all his wait came 
on the stone, with the terrible result 
that the stone gave way. And when 
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the big stone gave way, about a million 
other stones gave way also, so that 
Morris fell to the ground in an avva- 
lanch of stones, and the woods re- 
sounded with the sound. My first thort 
was keepers, and my second thort was 
Morris. 

He was alive and hardly hurt at all, 
more than a spraned ankle. He went 
very white, and sat down and shivered, 
and felt his bones and limbs one by 
one. He said it was his first great es- 
cape from deth. 

And I said: “You may not have es- 
caped, all the same, becorse you've 
pulled down the cliff in your dissent, 
and that was the only way out of the 
qwarry, and now there isn’t any way 
out at all!” 

Which was perfectly true, and not 
said to friten Morris. Getting out of 


the qwarry was far, far worse than get- 
ting in, and wanted a nerve of iron; 
which I hadn’t mentioned to Morris till 
I got him safely in; but now he’d 
pulled down the place compleatly, and 


left a naked precipice, and my nerve of 
iron was no good. In fact, we were 
evidently going to have a great ad- 
venture, and so I told Morris. 

It certainly spoilt the day for him, 
becorse you can’t very well have a first- 
class picnick if you don’t know how the 
picnick is going to end. 

“It’s a fine place for natural his- 
tory, no doubt,” he said, “but we can’t 
pretend we’re going to have a good time 
now.” 

“We're going to have a long time, 
anyway,” I said. 

He smiled in rather a gastlie way, 
and said he hoped not, becorse the 
weather was changing, and it might 
rain later on. 

Then I told him that wether didn’t 
matter, as there was a pretty dry cave 
where Freckles used to do his cooking 
of rabbits on half-holidays. Morris 
seemed glad about the cave. He 
rubbed his ankle, and said, so far as 
that went, he fealt pretty right. Pres- 
ently he said: 

“There are certainly red admirals 
here in grate quantities, and also drag- 
gon-flies, but somehow I don’t feel I’ve 
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got the heart to kill annything for the 
moment, espeshully after what I’ve just 
eskaped myself. Deth is deth.” 

“You'll be better after food,” I said. 

But he wouldn’t hear of food. 

“We must face the possishun,” he 
said. “Here we are in a qwarry, and 
we can’t get out.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Very well. Then, there being no 
food in the qwarry except what we 
have brort with us, we shall soon be 
hungry.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I am now.” 

Morris. went on trying to be calm, 
but I could see the more he explained 
the situashun the more fritened he got. 
His voice shook when he said the next 
thing. 

“You can’t go on being hungry for 
more than & certain time. After you . 
reech a certain pich, you die.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, there you are,” he said. 

He figetted about with his killing- 
bottle and things, then made a hopeless 
sort of sound like an engine letting off 
steem. ; 

“We must consider meens of eskape,” 
I said. “People come here sometimes, 
no doubt.” 

“Only boys out of. bounds,” said 
Morris faintly. “Oh, what would I 
give to see the face of Freckles peep 
over the top!” 

“It’s impossible,” I told him. 
“Freckles is away visiting with some 
cousins. But there are often keepers 
in the woods to look after the game.” 

“Then we must shout at intervals, 
night and day—as long as we’ve got the 
strength to do it,” said Morris. 

“Before each shout we will eat a 
sandwich to increase our strength,” I 
said. But Morris thort half a sand- 
wich would be safer. 

I thort it wasn’t much good begin- 
ning by starving ourselves. In adven- 
tures nobody begins by starving; but 
Morris, who has a wgtch, looked at it, 
and said the time was only half-past 
ten, and that, even if we were safe and 
within reach of food, we should not 
eat any for two hours and a half. But 
I said planely I could not waite that 
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time, and it ended 
by our dividing the 
food into two heaps 
of exactly the same 
size to a crumb. And 
I eat a sandwich 
boldly and feerlessly, 
but Morris shook his 
head, and said it 
was foolhardy. 

He took a very 
hopeless vew from 
the first, and even 
thort that, perhaps, 
when my food was 
all gone and _ his 
hardly begun, I 
should turn on him 
with the feerceness 
of starvashun, and 
tare his food away 
from him. But I 
said: “No, Morris. 
Whatever torchures 
I may suffer, lama 
gentleman, and I 
would rather die a 
hundred times than 
take as much as one 
seed out of your 
peece of cake.” 

This comforted 
him rather. He put 
his hand on his chin 
and stared before 
him in a very feeble 
manner. 

“Deth is deth,” he 
began again. 

“That’s the third 
time you've | said 
that,” I told him, 
“and if you say it 
once more I[’ll punch 
your head. Now, 
I’m going to utter 
the first grate shout, 
and I hope it may 
bring a keeper—not 
Thomas or Waxy 
West, for they “are 
both very hard and 
beestly men, and 
very likely wouldn’t 
rescue us even if 
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And I let Morris go first, which he did. 


they new we were 
here; but the under- 
keeper Masters. He 
will certainly save 
us, and if he does, 
Till give him my 
packet of cigarets.” 

I shouted six 
times; then I 
shouted six more 
times; then I told 
Morris to have a 
shot. But he made 
such a piffling, fee- 
ble squeak that you 
could hardly have 


> heard him a quarter 


of a mile off. 

“Lucky I can 
howl,” I said, “or 
we should both be 
done for without a 
dout. Why, a lamb 
that has lost its 
mother would get up 
more row than that.” 

Morris was rather 
hurt at this. He ex- 
plained that he was 
making an Austra- 
lian sound tought 
him by Freckles. 

“It may not be 
loud,” he said, “‘but 
it is a _ well-none 
sound in Australia, 
and travels grate 
distances, espeshully 
over water.” 

The menshun of 
water made us go 
and look at the pond. 
I was fritefully 
thirsty by now, and 
drank some. It was 
gray in color, but 
clear when seen in 
my straw hat, and 
quite holesome to 
the taste. Morris 
douted, but still he 
drank. I advised 
him to catch some 
draggon-flies, and he 
said he would after 
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the next time for shouting had come. 
We arranged that I should shout every 
half-hour, and Morris wanted to give 
me one sandwich from his store as 
payment for the extra exershun of 
shouting; but I skorned it, and told 
him I would not think of doing so. 
After the second shouting, which did 
. nothing, I used my sling a bit, and neer- 
ly hit a bird, and Morris cought a drag- 
gon-fly, and let it go out of pitty, and 
then he cought another, and kept it to 
see if the killing-bottle would kill it. It 
did. After a minute and a half in the 
bottle, the draggon was gone, and we 
shook him out and examined his butiful 
markings of yellow and black, and his 
transparent wings, that had the colors 
of the rainbow on them when the sun 
fell on them in a particular manner. 
Morris stroaked it in a sorroful way. 
“It is out of its missery now. I wish 
me and you were,” he said. 
I said we hadn’t even begun our mis- 
sery yet. I advised him to eat a sand- 


wich, and he did, but very reluctantly. 


He said that water would keep life 
in the human frame for many weeks. 
He also said that he fealt, in a damp 
place like this, we might eesily get 
pewmonia. He wondered if I hadn’t 
better shout every quarter of an hour. 
He also thort his watch was going far 
too slow, owing to his fall down the 
side 8f the qwarry. The sun had gone 
behind some rather dark clouds, and we 
couldn’t be sure where it was. 

The only thing that happened during 
the next hour was that the draggon- 
fly came to again, not being ded, but 
merely incensible. It lifted a paw rath- 
er feebly to its forehead, and evvidently 
had a headacke. Then it took a step or 
two, and shivered a lot. Somehow it 
grately cheered Morris, the draggon- 
fly recovering. He sed it had come out 
of the jaws of deth, and so, perhaps, we 
should. He gave it an atom of ham out 
of a sandwich, but it was not up to 
eating, and turned away from it. Then 
Morris got it some water in my cup to 
wet its glittering tail. This certainly 
refreshed it, and so Morris dashed a 
few drops on its head, which refreshed 
it still more. At half-past two it rose 
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and flew several inches, and at three it 
disappeared. 

By this time I had eaten all my sand- 
wiches and drunk tons of water, and 
was pealing my first hard-boiled egg. 

Suddenly Morris had an idea. He 
had only eaten one sandwich, and was, 
of course, famishing with hunger. He 
said: 

“If you was to write a message and 
tie it round a.stone and sling it into 
space, it might be found and red. Then 
a rescue party would be arranged, and 
we should be saved.” 

It was pretty good for Morris, and I 
took out my pocketbook instantly and 
wrote three messages. And he wrote 
three. He sed it was like men on sink- 
ing ships, who send off messages in bot- 
tles that are found many years after- 
ward in Iceland. And I said it was. 
Of corse, we hoped one at least of the 
six messages might be found pretty 
soon. Years afterward was no good 
to us. 

I merely wrote: 


Lost in Grate Wood Qwarry and unable 
to extrikate himself. Come at once. 
ARNOLD FOSTER. 


And Morris wrote: 


At the point of deth in Grate Wood 
Qwarry. No eskape. Food neerly done. 
A grate reward will be given. A life is in 
the ballance. 

WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT HENDERSON Morris. 


I asked him how he nue a grate re- 
ward would be given, and he said he 
didn’t, but that he felt it was a safe 
thing to say, and might make all the 
diffrence to anybody finding the mes- 
sage. Then I shot off the six mes- 
sages rapped round stones, and they 
eesily flew over the edge of the qwarry. 
I then shouted again, and eat my first 
egg. 
Just when it began to rain Morris 
had another grate idea. He said: 

“Didn’t you say something about a 
packet of cigarets some time ago?” 

And I said: “Yes, and Iam glad you 
reminded me about them, becorse I just 
feal that one will do me a lot of good.” 

Then I pulled them out, and opened 
the packet and took one and lit it. 
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“It is very restful in such an adven- 
ture as this,” I told Morris. 

Then he explained his idear. It is 
well knone that when you are learning 
to smoak your appetite is often effected. 
Now Morris thort that if he smoaked, 
he would not want food, and so much 
valuable food might be saved, and life 
prolonged, if necessary. 

He said: “To you, who smoak so 
eesily, no dout it is no good, but I have 
never smoked, and if I took a cigaret 
and went through with it, it might turn 
me off eating for some time.” 

This was true, but I pointéd out a 
grate danger that Morris had forgot- 
ten. 

“That is all right, and I will, of corse, 
share my cigarets with you, and, as 
there are twenty, that will be ten each,” 
I said; “but I must seeriously warn 
you, Morris, that to a perfect beginer, 
like you, manny things might happen 
besides merely a fealing against tongue 
sandwiches. You might be absolutely 
sick, and then—well, there you are.” 

“All the food in me would be 
wasted,”: said Morris, in a very tragick 
tone. 

He turned quite white at this idea. 
He said it would be madness to do any- 
thing to weaken his system at such a 
critikal time, and I said so, too. Then 
he asked me to go and smoak further 
away, because the very smell made him 
feal rather strange after what I had told 
him. 

I smoaked three cigarets bang off, 
and they only made me hungrier than 
ever. Then the rain became rather bad, 
and at four o’clock we entered the cav- 
ern. At least, I did, but Morris stood 
at the door ready to run out and shout 
if, by a lucky chance, anybody came in 
sight on the edge of the qwarry. But 
nobody came, and the next serious 
thing was that my voice began to get 
husky after so much shouting. Morris 
said it was the cigarets, but I told him 
it was owing to yelling all day every 
half-hour, which undoubtedly it was. 

At six I went to sleep for some time 
in the cave, and Morris did not wake 
me, because he said that 1 was gaining 
strength by it. 
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getting darkish, and I thort it would be 
a good thing to make a fire. Morris 
thort so, too, and we made one reddy 
with a lot of ded fern that Freckles had 
put long ago into the cavern. We took 
the paper that had rapped up our lunch, 
and put it under the fern, and covered 
it with my coat to keep it dry ; and after 
dark we lighted it, and it made a good 
blaze for a minute, but unfortunately 
went out owing to the rain. 

The rain, in fact, began to pour 
steddily, and it was a partickularly dark 
evening. Morris became a_ simple 
worm after dark. He took a small bite 
out of a sandwich, and said his prayers 
from end to end every half-hour. I had 
only got my cake left now, and it 
seemed to me better to have one good 
meel and have done with it, than keep 
messing about like Morris was. So [ 
finished my cake and tried to go to sleep 
again. 

We found that water came through 
the roof of the cavern in rather large 
quantities, and Morris had a new terror. 
He said: 

“If we can’t get out of the qwarry, 
then I don’t see how water can get out, 
and so, if it rains more than a certain 
amount, the qwarry will get full, and 
we shall be drowned.” 

Which showed what a deploarable 
state of mind Morris had got into. 

Presently I sneezed, and he said, of 
corse, that it was the beginning of pew- 
monia. Then he asked for a match to 
see the time, and it was six minutes past 
ten. Then I shouted again at the cav- 
ern entrance without result. 

He kept on asking for matches to see 
the time until there were only five left, 
and I said we must keep these for im- 
mergancies, and he said he supposed we 
must. : 

At last he went into a sort of sleep, 
after shedding some teers and pretend- 
ing it was a cold in his head. Then I 
lighted a cigaret, and found, much to 
my surprise, that I was beginning to 
feal queer myself, with a sort of queer- 
ness quite new to me. 

I woke Morris, and told him that I 
was sorry to say I was ill; and he said 


When I woke it was - he was undoubtedly very ill, too, and 
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had been dreeming of his mother, which 
he only did when exeedingly ill. He 
also asked me if I believed in ghosts, 
and I said I thort I did. And he said 
he always did. 

There were some awfully strange 
noises happening outside at this time, 
and I sakrificed another match, and 
found it was neerly one o’clock. Then 
we went to the 
mouth of the cav- 
ern, and listened 
to a peculiar 
creepy sound far 
off. The rain 
had stopped, and 
a_sloppy-looking 
moon was coming 
up. Morris shiv- 
ered. 

“That might be 
the mournful yell 
of some wretched 
ghost,” he said. 

“It’s owels,” I 
said, but he did 
not think so. He 
thort it was too 
hollow for owels. 

It came neerer, 
and certainly was 
not owels. 

Then a thort 
struck me. 

“It’s a resque 
party!” I said. 

We shouted 
with all our 
might, and 
screamed and 
yelled, and pres- 
ently there was 
an ansering yell, and we fealt that 
with any luck we were now saved. 
Soon toarches gleemed through the 
trees, and there were sounds of human 
feet and langwidge. 

I said to Morris: “We are now 
saved, Morris, and if you are not going 
to eat your piece of carraway-seed 
cake, I should very much like to.” 

And he said: “You can eat every- 
thing. I have such a fealing of thank- 
fulness to be saved, that I couldn’t eat 
for the moment, empty as I am.” 





The matron said a grate many rather unkind things 
while we ate it. 


COMPETITION 565 

A man shouted above us, and I heard 
the hated voice of Waxy West. 

“Be you little devils down there?” he 
cried out. 

“Yes, we are, Mr. West,” I answered 
him, very loud. “We’re doing no harm 
at all—merely waiting quietly to be res- 
qued. We only came for draggon- 
flies, and the side of the qwarry gave 
way, unfortun- 
ately, or we 
shouldn’t have 
had to trouble you 
at such, a_ late 
hour.” 

He growled in 
rather an unkind 
tone of voice, and 
we saw _ there 
were two other 
men with him. 
Then they began 
to make arrange- 
ments for the 
resque, and one 
was told to go 
and get a rope. 

“Tf ever I catch 
you in this place 
again, I'll break 
both your necks,” 
said Waxy West; 
and, though this 
was rather strong, 
it conforted Mor- 
ris in a way, be- 
corse it showed 
that West hadn't 
found his mes- 
sages offering a 
grate reward. If 
there had _ been 
any question of a grate reward, he 
would have been polite and kringing; 
but he was just as usual. 

We found out, after, that the matron 
had got in a funk and gone to the big 
house, where the people belonging to 
Merivale Grate Wood live; and the 
people had sent their keepers in all di- 
rections to save us. 

These keepers got a rope and made 
knots in it, and lowered it down, and 
told us that we must climb up it. And 
I let Morris go first, which he did; 
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and then I went up, and the keepers 
saw us home. 

I told Waxy West that I should men- 
tion the subject to my parints, and that 
I hoped they would richly reward him, 
and he said it wasn’t likely, becorse he’d 
done them the worst turn any man 
could. And he said that if I wanted to 
reward him, I would never go into 
Merivale. Grate Wood again; and I 
promised I wouldn’t go in again for a 
full month. Which he evidently didn’t 
believe. 

There was fritefully good tuck wait- 
ing for us at school, and the matron, 
who had been blubbing, said a grate 


many rather unkind things while we ate 
it. But she promised not to tell Doctor 
Dunstan, and he does not no even to 
this day. 

Morris didn’t win the holiday com- 
petishun, becorse, as he expected, both 
Slade and Thompson brort back drag- 
gon-flies. We might eesily have gone 
to the qwarry again, after the month I 
promised Waxy West was over, but 
nothing would tempt Morris to go, 
though I bought ten yards of good rope 
for my own use. However, he paid me 
for getting him back his killing-bottle 
and his butterfly-net and his caterpillar- 
box; and that was all to the good. 


‘% 


‘‘ILa Ballade Des Cinquante’’ 


BicHtT hundred years have bloomed and paled, 
Since, north from the Levantine sea, 
Some fifty knights, red-crossed and mailed, 
Rode through bleak hills without a tree, 
Down to the plain where none might flee. 
At dawn the battle’s stress and clang; 
And all, with voices tuned to glee, 
Looked upward to the stars and sang. 


Fierce gulfs and straits their keels had trailed 
Lay between France and them; their free 
Sweet youth was past, their future veiled; 
Yet they, that nothing could foresee, 
Each helmet on and lance by knee, 
Before their throats’ last war-cry rang, 
While death’s hand sealed their doom’s decree, 
Looked upward to the stars and sang. 


Oh, bold dead singers, not one hailed 

The stars again with song, for fee 
Of all your courage, death prevailed, 

And left you no more wars to see. 

Your deeds, your names, and your degree 
None knew, but for all time there rang 

A clarion in your words, when ye 
Looked upward to the stars and sang. 


My love, for us when there may be 
No memory more, nor dread, nor pang, 
As they, may all men know that we 

Looked upward to the stars and sang. 


Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 
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A New Power of Artistic 
Expression 


THE PICTORIAL MOVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Sidney Allan 


HERE has been a decided change 
in the appearance of photographs 
in recent years. Even persons 

who have never dabbled with photog- 
raphy must have noticed it. 

There have appeared in the show- 
cases of photographic studios as well as 
on the walls and parlor-tables of our 
homes, in the windows of art stores and 
on the pages of our leading magazines, 
photographs of pictorial merit that look 
different to those that we have accepted 
as such hitherto. Their influence is 
even felt abroad. They are sure to 
evoke the remark: “Here is one of those 
American prints.” 

It is not easy to describe them, but the 
chief characteristics are a general sup- 
pression of sharpness and an absence 
of unnaturally white high lights scat- 
tered hither and thither, a general soft- 
ness and harmony, and for color a pleas- 
ant brown or mellow gray. It is as 
though photographers of ten years ago 
had been to a training college in some 
great city, and learned to speak and 
demean themselves with graceful de- 
portment and good manners. 

Also the finish, the way they are pre- 
sented to the public has undergone a 
reformation. The former way of 
mounting photographs was on_ stiff 
board; they could only be put in al- 
bums, or bric-a-brac frames on mantel- 
pieces, etc., and had no artistic pretense 
about them whatever. The present way, 
mounting the print on large gray sheets 
of paper with rough edges ard over- 
lapping covers, is really nothing but an 


invitation to buy a frame for the print 
and hang it on the wall. 

The pictorial movement in photog- 
raphy is of comparatively recent origin, 
but it has come to stay. It can no 
longer be passed over lightly as an un- 
developed experiment, for it has passed 
that stage; and in the hands of a group 
of workers who appreciate its possi- 
bilities its future is full of promise. 
There has always existed in the minds 
of painters and those who style them- 
selves “artists in the highest sense of 
the word” an undercurrent of distrust 
and prejudice directed against photog- 
raphy, as being a purely mechanical 
method of expressing those beauties of 
nature by which we are surrounded, and 
one which is lowering and degrading to 
the principles of art. 

What then are the sensations and 
what the criticism which these censors 
pronounce upon the prints now laid be- 
fore them, which combine the fidelity 
of the photograph with the delicate 
beauty and freedom of a painting in 
monochrome? How do they receive 
these interpretations of nature which 
combine in themselves the brush-marks 
they adore, the lighting they commend, 
and the emphasis and suppression of 
detail which they have hitherto fancied 
it was the sole prerogative of painters 
to foster and to enjoy? 

Like any new departure it created a 
good deal of comment. There was a 
good deal of arguing pro and con. 
Some of the new pictures have thrown 
the critics into a ferment of discussion, 
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and the movement met with opposition, 
here and abroad, from within and with- 
out the photographic world. 

But these dissertations do not in- 
terest the public at large. They either 
dislike or approve of a thing. They 
want something new that pleases them, 
particularly so in photography, to which 
they have never given much serious 
thought. Besides, is there any person, 
no matter how learned, who can tell 
just how a photograph should look? Is 
Brown’s conception of how a photo- 
graph should appear any indication of 
Smith’s conception? Was the photo- 
graph of 1850 a standard for that of 
1880? Was that of 1900 just what the 
picture of 1907 should resemble? Does 
the photograph of to-day constitute a 
die which shall stamp the photograph 
of to-morrow ? 

We find the same condition prevail- 
ing in the matter of music and litera- 
ture. To-day the lightest and most 
shallow in fiction and the easy tune of 
“Bedelia” may please our senses and 
satisfy our appreciation; a year hence 
we may be better satisfied, through bet- 
ter reading and better music, with a 
Meredith novel and a “Strauss Sym- 
phony Domestica.” The significance of 
such experiences in our taste for the 
beautiful in literature and music goes to 
show how our appreciation for things 
artistic, pictures if you please, may 
change as we make more frequent and 
longer journeys into places where ac- 
knowledged art is found and we be- 
come imbued with its atmosphere. As 
our minds become more sympathetic 
our appreciation grows keener, and we 
find and comprehend beauties and 
charms to which we had previously 
been insensible. 

In photographic matters the public 
has just grown a trifle weary of the old 
style portrait. I can tell you just how 
it was made. Madam of Fifth Avenue 
or the Upper West Side was given a 
stock pose in the diffused light of 
overhead glass and side window. Great 
care was taken to give the gorgeous hat 
one-third of the space. The negative 
was developed up strongly, and passed 
to the retoucher, who, in an endeavor 
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to improve upon the creator, removed 
the anatomy. It is safer to have freck- 
les than no bones. It was printed 
through tissue-paper, always dodging 
facts, vignetted a little at the bottom 
for no particular reason, bleached in the 
toning, and mounted on a stock card. 
Result, a face like a mask, an ensemble 
like a fashion-plate; a woman subor- 
dinated to her gown. 

The change came as a pleasant sur- 
prise. There is something new, not 
only in the fashion of the mount, but 
in the choice of the pose, the scheme of 
lighting, the composition, and especially 
perhaps in the rendering of atmosphere. 
These new photographs have a decided 
pictorial merit and are apt to elicit the 
remark: “Surely this is not a photo- 
graph, but the photograph of a paint- 
ing.” They impress us as being no 
longer simple mechanical productions, 
but pictures in the highest sense of the 
word, possessed of distinct individual- 
ity and positive artistic merit. 

No, there is no doubt the new style of 
photography has taken our fancy, and 
we are curious to know how these vague 
and beautiful effects are accomplished. 
Well, let us try and lift the veil of 
secrecy. I presume that most of my 
readers have pressed the button at one 
or another time of their lives, and I 
am sure many of them, if urged with 
kind persuasion, would confess to stain- 
ing their hands with pyro, of burning 
their clothes with acid, of sometimes 
making two exposures on one plate, 
and sometimes forgetting to make any, 
and so on. I therefore may venture to 
express myself on the subject with 
some freedom. 

The greatest drawbacks of the old 
style photographer were the skylight 
and the long exposures. A person ta- 
ken under top-light never looks natural, 
and the long exposures made an ani- 
mated expression of the face impossible ; 
it generally looked strained. 

Now all this is changed. The pho- 
tographic medium has become so pli- 
able that nearly all work is done in- 
stantaneously, or nearly so. This makes 
the strong top-light unnecessary. The 
artistic photographer works with pref- 
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erence with side-light, in the interiors of 
homes or in the open air against natura] 
backgrounds. 

Everywhere the professional photog- 
rapher is breaking away not only from 
the exclusive use of the top-light but 
also from the painted backgrounds, the 
papier-maché accessories, the  high- 
backed chair and column. The head- 
rest, the potted palms, and artificial 
flowers are being thrown out into the 
junk-heap along with the awkward 
poses and other affectations of former 
years. 

And the more mechanical the process 
becomes, the more attention can the 
camera worker pay to the pictorial ele- 
ment of photography, and produce in 
the finished result something which will 
stand the test of being judged by the 
canons of art. 

The evolution was in no way forced. 
On the contrary it was brought forth 
by conditions and technical develop- 
ments. 

Let us pay a visit to one of these 
modern camera devotees. Many of 
them, like Steichen, Eugene, Kasebier, 
etc., have made a study of art before 
entering the domain of photography, or 
at least know how to draw. This 
knowledge gives them the advantage 
of posing their subjects at once in.ade- 
quate surroundings that are in them- 
selves artistic. 

Like most studios, also, the one we 
enter contains all sorts of parapher- 
nalia the use of which no ordinary mor- 
tal can solve, but which lend the place 
that atmosphere apparently indispensa- 
ble to the production of a work of art. 

It is interesting to watch the photog- 
rapher manipulate these odds and ends. 
He places, for instance, a lady-sitter 
against a most unconventional back- 
ground, formed of a gobelin or a paint- 
ing, throws an old piece of drapery 
over her lap, or surrounds her with 
plaster casts, fans, large faded flowers, 
picture-frames, books—in short what- 
ever falls into his hands or impresses 
his fancy for the moment. 

While doing so he keeps up a most en- 
tertaining conversation in order to make 
‘his fair sitter feel in no way embar- 
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rassed at finding herself suddenly in 
such an artistic curiosity-shop ; he con- 
tinually adds one thing or another to his 
pictorial arrangement, and _ patiently 
watches for the moment when the lady, 
by accident, assumes a pose that pleases 
him. Thereupon he lets somebody hold 
a mirror at a certain angle, so as to 
throw a reflex of light on the shadowy 
side of the face, and then relies upon 
the camera to do the rest. 

Any other photographer would des- 
pair at such results; to the up-to-date 
camerist, on the contrary, they suggest 
all sorts of pictorial possibilities; they 
call his artistic temperament into play, 
and not only by the most extraordinary 
methods of suppression and modifica- 
tion, but also by actually adding ab- 
solutely new matter, he succeeds in pro- 
ducing something whose artistic merit 
cannot be denied. He alters entirely 
the aspect of the subject depicted as 
seen by the eyes of the camera; for in- 
stance, he is capable of changing a 
gobelin background into a forest in- 
terior, or a chaos of objects into a plain, 
finely graduated background. This is 
accomplished either by actual brush- 
work or manipulation by means of 
thumb and index on the plate. Lamp- 
black, burt sienna, flake-white mixed 
with glue are some of the mediums. 

Another retouching method is a pe- 
culiar application of lines. The tonal- 
ity which the camera refuses to repeat 
is attained by covering up and hiding 
all defects with cross-hatching and any 
amount of scratching, scrawling, and 
scribbling on the negative. 

I have seen portraits in which only 
the face was pure photography ; all the 
remainder was the work of an etcher, 
monotypist, or painter. 

Take note of the picture “An Old 
Master.” How well the photographer 
suppressed the details of his background 
or changed them to suit his fancy. It 
was taken in an ordinary room with two 
windows, and the negative has not been 
tampered with in any way. Yet the 
hackground consisted of a curtain, a 
small bookcase, and numerous articles 
of virtu. What is there in the print 
shown here to suggest that it was not 
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taken in a modern studio, with all the 
paraphernalia of shades and screens, 
considered essential to any well-ap- 
pointed establishment of to-day? 

Consider next the picture entitled 
“Mirth.” 

The original negative was the result 
of a snap shot. This picture, as you see 
it here, is the result of a little brush- 
development on a bit of platinum paper. 
The negative itself is still in the same 
condition as when it left the developing 
tray ; the paper had not been touched up 
in any way. Can you be positive 
whether the result comes from the 
hands of a photographer or those of an 
artist ? 

There is no use in entering upon any 
discussion as to the legitimacy of em- 
ploying these various means of manipu- 
lation to express a pictorial idea. It 
is claimed that a photograph which is 
made from an absolutely perfect nega- 
tive, which is in no need of hand ma- 
nipulation, is more true to the original 
ideals of photography. 

Very likely, but the public only cares 
for the finished result; they seem to be 
pleased with the innovation, and there 
is at present, no doubt, a far cry for 
more and more art in photography. It 
has to come, no matter in what way, 
and the chief factor in the transforma- 
tion will be the amateur. 

The professional photographers have 
been interested merely in bringing the 
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mechanical side to perfection, complete- 
ly ignoring the fact that a more taste-" 
ful and elegant result could be obtained. 
The many inventions in the processes 
of photography, however, made the 
practise of this science possible to the 
amateur, and he, in his ignorance, dared 
to attempt that which the professional 
thought possible. He has made many 
failures, to be sure, but the little artistic 
leaven judiciously introduced by him 
has gone some way toward leavening 
the whole. An important change has 
been wrouzht by his experiments ; pho- 
tography has put on a new garb and 
takes a place among those things which 
delight the artistic sense. 

When we review these marvelous de- 
velopments and remember that they date 
back within the lives of many of us 
reading these lines, we may well stand 
aghast at the results that have been 
obtained. Photography is said to be 
still in its infancy, and its field of use- 
fulness is almost limitless. New lines 
of development will open out year af- 
ter year, and it is probable that the 
amateur of the future will continue to 
develop the best that is in it as he has 
done in the past. 

Let the good work go on, remember- 
ing that there are other problems—for 
instance, that of color photography—yet 
unsolved, and other fields than those 
that have been named requiring cultiva- 


At Christmas 


HOUGH I go silent through the year, 

While dust grays my forgotten lute— 

My pipes hang hushed, their music mute, 
For pilgrims know but slender cheer; 
Yet Noél wakes an echo clear, 

To thrill each wayworn heart anew; 

And then—a song is born for you! 
And then—you know I love you, dear! 


Apis DUNBAR. 
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HE little white house with its cool- 
looking green blinds and drap- 
ery of riotous woodbine basked 

in the summer sunlight, and Chalmers, 
sitting upon the stone wall across the 
shaded road, gazed upon it with the 
eyes of the covetous. 

“It’s enough to make one believe in 
love in a cottage,’ he murmured. 
“Whoever saw anything more inviting! 
A man would dream of it through the 
day and come back to it at night with 
uncovered head, if only of 

He ended his reverie abruptly and 
stepped down to the road again, and 
as he did so his eye was caught by a 
little sign-board half-buried in the long 
grass opposite—a small sign-board with 
the words “To Let” painted upon it. 

“What an unappreciative soul it must 
be,” thought Chalmers. “How could 
any one own such a place and be willing 
to ‘let? it? But I wish 

Again the thought was left unex- 
pressed, and he went on his way along 
the quiet road which at last brought 
him to the broader highway and an ac- 
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commodating trolley to bear him city, 
ward. 

But long after the noise and heat had 
closed in upon him, Chalmers’ thoughts 
remained with the small white house in 


its setting of green. Next morning the 
vision was still with him, and he chose 
to go half a mile out of his way for 
the sake of walking through the city 
park. 

“Oh, for a lodgé in some vast wilder- 
ness!” The sigh escaped him as he 
entered the green gates, but the sight 
of brilliant flower borders only made 
him shake his head. 

“This is all very pretty, but it isn't 
the real thing,” he murmured, thinking 
of the Johnny-jump-ups in the tangled 
grass about the little house, yet he 
paused beside a bed of pansies, held by 
their wondrous wealth of color, and 
was just turning away when his glance 
was caught by something even brighter 
gleaming in the grass of the border. 
Stooping, the young man picked up a 
slender golden ring. “A wedding- 
ring!” he exclaimed. “And one that 
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has never been worn or I miss my 
guess !” 

Chalmers rolled the little hoop about 
. in the palm of his hand reflectively. 

“So this is the answer of the gods,” 
he mused. “If I would possess a still 
white house with green blinds, in cool 
country silences unbroken by the trol- 
ley-gong—let me a-wooing go? Alas! 
I have tried that way and the Olympians 
were not then upon my side.” 

He slipped the ring in his pocket and 
went on to the office, amusing himself 
meanwhile with visions of the careless 
bridgroom who had dropped this sym- 
bol of matrimony among the pansies. 
He sincerely hoped that the fellow was 
not on his way to church, and that he 
would discover his loss in time to make 
it good. Then a mischievous smile 
twinkled in Chalmers’ eyes as he men- 
tally composed the following advertise- 
ment: 

Found by an “early worm” in the park— 
An unworn wedding-ring. Finder, having 
no use for the same, will gladly return it to 
the claimant who can prove property. No 
reward expected. 


Having duly despatched these lines to 
the evening and morning papers, he 
promptly forgot his find; and the 
vision of the little house grew faint in 
the press of present work. 

But Saturday came with its half-holi- 
day—a warm Saturday—and again his 
soul panted after the water brooks. 

As he left the office after luncheon 
his steps involuntarily carried him in 
the direction of a certain old building 
where lived a group of ambitious and 
often hungry souls who spent their ar- 
dent days in the pursuit of art. 

Chalmers knew the long and dusty 
stairways all too well, and he groaned 
with resignation as he began their as- 
cent. At the head of the third flight he 
came to a dull gray door whose panels 
were familiar with the impatient con- 
tact of his knuckles. 

A faint “Come in” responded to his 
knock, and Chalmers pushed open the 
door to find himself in the presence of 
a young woman in a large pinafore. 
The back of the pinafore only was pre- 
sented to him, and the wearer of the 
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same was hastily drabbing her eyes with 
a little ball of a wet handkerchief. 

Chalmers strode across the room and, 
laying a hand upon either shoulder, 
turned the lady about. 

“Annetta, you are crying!” The 
young woman denied the charge with 
much show of indignation. 

“What is that in your hand?” de- 
manded her visitor. “A wet handker- 
chief—or is it a paint-rag ?—dripping 
with salt water. What further circum- 
stantial evidence do you present? Red 
eyes, my dear, and flushed cheeks. 
Come, out with it. Did old Farnell re- 
fuse your picture, after all? Or is your 
poor little cupboard bare?” 

“Dick, I have asked you not to call 
me ‘my dear’ ?” 

' “It’s a habit, my dear; I can’t stop 
= 

“I wish you would go away.” 

“I will when you are ready to go, 
too. That’s just what I came for. It’s 
too hot to paint, and I have a half- 
holiday. I want you to come and play 
with me.” 

The girl’s eyes strayed toward the 
window. They were dark, far-seeing 
eyes and glowed warmly in her del- 
icately chiseled face. 

“Come,” the man pleaded, “aren’t 
you tired of that din, din, din sifting 
up from the street? Let the picture go 
hang—on the wall—till you get home, 
and I’ll take you to such a pretty place 
you'll want to paint another to-mor- 
row.” 

The eyes needed a fresh dab, and 
Chalmers caught the hand that clutched 
the handkerchief. 

“What’s it all about, Annetta? Can’t 
you tell a fellow? Who’s been hurt- 
ing my girl? Give me his name and 
I'll knock him down.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick.” 

“Tm not. I’m just righteously in- 
dignant. Tell me why you are crying.” 

“T will not,” with decision. 

“Well then, don’t, my dear, but come 
out and forget it.” 

The girl passed a wavering hand 
across her forehead and over her rip- 
pling brown hair. Then she glanced up 
at the man who stood before her. 
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“If I do will you be good?” 
His gray eyes twinkled. 
ma’am, so good!” he promised. 

“In that case”’—she reached about 
to unfasten her pinafore and he sprang 
to assist at the task—“if you'll be good 
I'll go,” she said. 

“Sensible girl. 
and your berry- 
basket and come 
along. Do you 
think the janitor 
would be greatly 
shocked if I were 
to slide down the 
banisters?” he 
added as they 
stepped out into 
the hall together. 

“Dick Chalmers, 
will you ever grow 
up?” reproved his 
companion, turning 
to fasten the studio 
door behind them. 

“No, my—no, 
Miss Annetta Rog- 
ers; not upon the 
days when you 
consent to do the 
things that you 
should do and leave 
undone those 
things that you 
should not do. 
don’t want to grow . 
up. I want to stay 
young forever.” 

“Where are you 
going?” the young 
woman ventured 
to inquire, as they 
emerged at length 
from the dingy 
building into the 
hot glare of the 
disagreeably crowded afternoon streets. 

“Going? We will first pay our re- 
spects to the pastry cook at the corner. 
He can put up a nice little box luncheon 
for two which we will eat later with 
our fingers. 

“What shall we have?” he asked as 
they turned in at the little shop—a clean 
little shop alive with savory odors. 


“Yes, 


Get your sunbonnet 


“A wedding ring !” he exclaimed. 
has never yet been worn, or I miss my guess!” 
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“Tt’s enough to make one hungry just to 
open the door.” And Chalmers patted 
his stomach appreciatively. ‘“Let’s take 
one of those little birds, so delicately 
brown, and sandwiches—yes, sir, a 
dozen if you please, assorted kinds— 
and tarts, Annetta? Doesn’t your fancy 
turn toward raspberry-tarts ?” 

The immaculate 
young man behind 
the counter stowed 
all these goodies 
away in a neat box, 
adding paper nap- 
kins and tin spoons, 
while Chalmers 
tried the sugar 
cookies spread 
temptingly forth 
for inspection. 

At a fruit-stand 
farther on he added 
a basket of straw- 
berries to his bur- 
dens, and then they 
boarded a trolley 
and were grateful 
for the cooling 
breezes which its 
motion brought 
them. 

“Where are you 
going?”  Annetta 
asked again as, a 
brief half-hour la- 
ter, they alighted at 
the cnening of a 
deep. shaded road. 

“To Arcadia,” 
was <ile prompt re- 
ply. “I found it 
last week, but there 
was something 
missing. Maybe it 
will be complete to- 
day.” 

His companion chose to be a little 
deaf to the delicate implication, but she 
breathed a deep sigh of content as she 
lifted tired eyes to the arching green 
above and felt the soft earth beneath 
her feet. 

“Dicky, it is nice,” she said. “I’m 
glad you asked me to come.” 

“You just wait,” he exulted, his heart 


“And one that 
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Before them, across the way, was a little white cottage- 
house, festooned with climbing woodbine. 


bounding at the rarely used pet name. 
“T can’t be good if she does that again,” 
he muttered. 

“Wait for what?” 

“The heart of it, the real thing—this 
is only the road to Arcadia.” 

“Well, it’s a pleasant road,” she mur- 
‘mured. “I always had a fancy to visit 
that country. Are there any shepherds 
and shepherdesses ?” 

“One of each, or there will be. 
‘There!” For they had turned a corner, 
and before them, across the way, was 


a little white cottage-house, festooned 
with climbing woodbine and half-hidden 
behind a clump of ancient lilacs with its 
fringe of cinnamon roses. 

“Oh, the dear thing!” cried Annetta, 
clasping her hands. “What a picture! 
It only needs Darby and Joan in the 
doorway.” 

“Or the shepherd and his shepherdess 


sitting on the steps,” corrected Chalm- 


ers. “Isn’t it a darling? That wee 
thing is my discovery, I'll have you 
know. I found it all myself and it 
turned me moony. I’ve brought you 
here on purpose that you may see and 
covet also. Come up on the wall here 
beside me and let’s have a good look 
at it.” 

Sitting on the stone wall in the grate- 
ful shade of an ancient oak, they rested 
their eyes upon the green and white 
coziness of the little nest opposite. 

“Dicky, it’s a dear! Why do you 
suppose they left it?” 

“Perhaps they died. They built it 
in their youth, of course, and he planted 
the ‘la-lacks,’ and she tended the vines. 
And now they’re gone I suppose their 
children think it isn’t good enough for 
them and so it’s ‘to let.’ ” 

“To let?” 

“Yes, let’s take it.” 

“Dick!” 

“Oh, just for this afternoon, I mean. 
There’s no one to object. Come, let’s 
play house. You haven’t forgotten 
how. I'll be the ‘Mr.’ and you'll be the 
‘Mrs. We'll make believe it’s all ours, 
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and we'll have that nice little luncheon 
on the shady porch. Aren’t you getting 
hungry ?” 

Annetta laughed, “Oh, you are such 
a boy, Dick Chalmers.” 

“So I am, and your ladyship can just 
unbend and be a girl, and then we'll 
have some fun.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

“Do? Just try and believe that you 
are Mrs. Richard Chalmers, and that 
this is our little house, and that we are 
going to live in Arcadia and play on 
pipes and tend sheep for a living.” 

“Dick, you promised to’ be good?” 

“Good! Annetta, don’t you half 
guess how good I am? You've called 
me Dicky twice and I haven't retali- 
ated.” 

“Oh! Well, I won’t do it again.” 

But Chalmers stepped from the wall 
and planted himself before her. 

“See here, dear,” he began. “Just let 
me offer a word in explanation. You 


know you’ve owned up that you don’t 
have any personal objections to me; 


that if you weren’t so wedded to art 
you wouldn’t seriously object to being 
wedded to Dick Chalmers. And yet 
you expect me to be formally polite and 
to pretend that I prefer single blessed- 
ness to life with Annetta; when all the 
time I’m as sure as the vanity of man 
can make me that it’s all a mistake. 
Honest, now, haven’t I been an example 
of patience and forbearance? Have I 
bothered you with importunings and 
arguments? Have I tried to hold your 
hand or dry your tears even when I’ve 
found you bathed in salt water and 
hungry? Then don’t you think I de- 
serve a little bit of a reward? Don’t 
you think I might fairly ask for one 
brief half-day in which to let my rov- 
ing imagination cheat me into believ- 
ing that I have a wife and a home?” 
“Dick, Dick, you are incorrigible.” 
And Annetta looked up with laughter 
in her eyes. “You’re not half so ill- 
treated as you fancy; but I won’t be 
ungenerous. It’s too warm for argu- 
ment, and your vision of Arcadia 
amuses me. So [’ll ‘play,’ if—if you'll 
remember that it’s only playing.” 
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“Good girl! We'll begin this min- 
ute.” And with sudden inspiration he 
dove into one of his many pockets and 
brought out a little hoop of gold. 
“You'll feel lots more married if you 
have a ring,’ he explained. “See!” 
And before she could protest, he. had 
slipped it over her finger. “With this 
ring I thee wed,” he repeated, “for 
one whole afternoon.” Saying which 
he lifted the slim hand to his lips. . 

Annetta gasped, “Why, Richard! It’s 
a wedding-ring,” she said. “Where did 
you get it?” 

“The gift of my fairy godmother, 
Mrs. Chalmers. She told me to keep 
it until I found a finger just to fit. 
Come let’s go home.” And he lifted 
her lightly from her perch on the wall 
and led the way across the road. 

The small yard before the cottage 
was reached by a flight of stone steps 
sunk deep in the long grass, and a nod- 
ding rose-bush caught at Annetta’s 
gown as she passed and showered her 
with falling petals. 

“It knows you’re a bride,” declared 
Chalmers. “What a pretty welcome.” 

Annetta’s bright face flushed and she 
laughed a bit shyly. “You sound so 
very serious, Dicky, you frighten me,” 
she said. 

At that moment an arm encircled her 
waist and “Dicky” stood and kissed 
her. “I promised myself I would if 
you did it again,” he said. “It’s the 
third time to-day that you’ve called me 
that.” 

A pair of astonished eyes blazed into 
his. “Richard, how dare you!” 

“Dare to kiss my wife! But I won't 
if you’re going to be mad. Come, we 
don’t want to have our first quarrel so 
soon.” But the satisfaction in his face 
belied penitence. 

“You know I didn’t mean anything 
like—like that.” 

The man’s eyes twinkled. 

“You said you’d play house with me. 
Didn’t you suppose a properly regu- 
lated husband would expect to kiss his 
wife now and then? Come, Annetta, 
you’re not really angry—besides, you 
promised.” 
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“T think I shall go home,” replied the 
lady with dignity. 

But he caught her hands and stooped 
to look in her eyes. ‘“You’re home 
now; and you’re not angry. You're 
laughing, you really are, come—own 
up!” And next moment their united 
mirth shook the air. 

Then the girl turned serious. “Dick, 
you'll never, never tell of this foolish- 
ness—this make-believing of yours, I 
mean. Of course you won’t tell about 
that!” 

“No, mum, I never, never will, and 
I won't kiss you again, either, till you 
give me leave. Come, let’s explore our 
mansion.” 

They proceeded to the porch and 
peeped in every window and at the side- 
lights of the front door. 

“Tt’s embarrassing to be locked out 
of one’s own house, isn’t it?” Chalmers 
said, “but perhaps the caretakers for- 
got that we were coming. Let’s try 
the back door!” 

Accordingly they skirted the lilac- 
bushes and, following a half-hidden 
foot-path, found their way to the rear of 
the small dwelling where another vine- 
covered porch awaited them. Here the 
gray trellis was covered with climbing 
roses, and Annetta exclaimed at the 
beauty. 

“We'll have our supper here,” she 
said. “What a dear little corner!” 

But the closed doors troubled Chalm- 
ers, who had been examining the sign in 
the grass. “I’m going to the house over 
yonder for a pitcher of water,” he an- 
nounced. “We forgot to bring any 
drinkables.” 

“Very well,” agreed the girl, “but 
don’t be long, for I’m famished.” 

Chalmers strode across the interven- 
ing field to the large house half-hidden 
by a row of tall evergreens, and the 
wife of this little summer’s day comedy 
sat down on the low step and watched 
him as he walked away. Her artist 
eyes could not but approve of his shape- 
ly figure and the way he carried his 
head. The fearless bearing of the 
young man always made strong appeal 
to her. 


“And he always knows just what to 
wear,” she sighed contentedly. 

Then, as he disappeared through the 
distant hedge, she took off her hat and 
leaned back against one of the. slender 
pillars of the porch, a little smile upon 
her lips. 

“To think that he dared,” she mur- 
mured, but she did not seem very an- 


gry. 

She raised her hand and gazed at 
the narrow circlet on the fourth fin- 
ger and turned the ring about medita- 
tively. “Mrs. Richard Chalmers,” she 
repeated softly. 

Then Annctta dropped her chin in 
her hand and pondered over these 
things. 

“Here’s the water, my dear, and 
here’s the key. They were sorry that 
the house wasn’t ready for us, but I 
told them we would open it ourselves.” 

Annetta sprang to her feet confusion 
in her looks. “I didn’t hear you com- 
ing,” she said. 

“What were you doing to turn you 
into such a lonely living statue?” 

“Taking a nap, I guess,” was the un- 
grateful response. 

“You must have been having pleasant 
dreams, then,” observed the man, as he 
dropped a large key in her lap and set 
down a brimming pitcher and two 
glasses. 

“Ts it really the key?” she asked ea- 
gerly. “Where did you get it?” 

“Over yonder. They have charge of 
the property—so I learned from the 
little sign-board in the grass there.” 

“And they let you have it?” 

“Of course. I told them that we were 
greatly taken with the place, and that 
my wife would like to go over the 
house; that if she approved I should 
consider taking it for the summer,” ex- 
plained Chalmers. 

“Richard, you didn’t tell them that!’ 

“Certainly. I did. She’s a nice 
motherly old lady and wanted to come 
over with me, but I told her she mustn’t 
risk it in the heat. She’ll be a valuable 
neighbor, Annetta. She can tell you 
how to make your currant jelly, or 
how much blue to put in the washing. 
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She’ll love to run in 
and bring her knit- 
ting-work.” 

But by this time 
Annetta was fitting 
the key, and the old 
warped door swung 
back on its hinges. It 
opened into a sunny 
kitchen which - still 
contained a deal table 
and some chairs. 

“Doesn't it give out 
the atmosphere of old 
New England?” 
sniffed Chalmers as he 
jerked open a_ win- 
dow. “See what a 
pretty bit of orchard 
there is out here, An- 
netta.” 

Annetta was 
charmed with the 
view of the orchard, 
and the bit of tangled 
garden that inter- 
vened; but Chalmers, 
intent upon explora- 
tion, was too im- 
patient to let her gaze 
long. The front of 
the house revealed 
two fair sized rooms, 
each with quaint old 
woodwork and an 
open hearth. 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Richard. 
“This shall be our living-room. We'll 
have your pictures on the wall, dear, 
and the duds from my study will make 
it cozy.” 

“Tt needs hangings of Java cotton ‘at 
the windows,” suggested Annetta, “or 
would you have white dimity ?” 

Chalmers left her considering the 
question and stepped across the hall. 
“Wouldn’t a big north window make a 
good studio of this?” he called back. 

Annetta, following, nodded approval, 
after a critical survey. 

“The view of the fields would be in- 
spiring,” continued the man. “Think 
of the pictures my littlke woman will 
paint here! I suppose common folks 
would use it for a dining-room, but we 
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“With this ring I thee wed,” he repeated, “for one whole afternoon.” 


can eat in the kitchen or on the porch 
or off a corner of the living-room table.” 

“Or under the trees,” added the 
woman with a glance into the green 
world outside. The future of the north 
room being settled, they climbed the 
narrow stairs and explored the gabled- 
roofed chambers and the queer little 
attic and halls. 

“Shall we tell them it will do?” asked 
Chalmers as they at last descended, 
brushing dust from their fingers. “Are 
you satisfied, Mrs. Richard Chalmers (ate 

Annetta started. “Oh, I forgot,” she 
laughed. 

“What? Your name? 
one, don’t you think so?” 

“It’s a very good name and a good 
little house,” agreed Annetta. 


It’s a pretty 
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“Couldn’t we camp here comfortably 
for the summer? [I'll take a month off 
and we'll fix it up shipshape and do 
the camp chores turn and turn about; 
then we'll play all day long. You can 
paint if you like, and I’ll read stories 
to you; or we'll tramp in the fields and 
woods, or loaf under our own vine, or 
make a garden or put up jelly, or keep 
a pig—we’ll do just whatever we want. 
What do you say, Mrs. Richard Chalm- 
ers?” 

“T should say, Mr. Richard Chalmers, 
that it’s time for supper,” replied the 
lady decidedly as she led the way to the 
little porch. 

They sat down on the low step, and 
the dainty repast was spread forth on 
a paper napkin, graced by a rose or two 
which Richard pulled from the climb- 
ing vine. 

“T believe that I never before ate 
chicken with a tea-spoon,” reflected the 
man, “but I see it is the only imple- 
ment which our pastry friend provided. 
However, I don’t suppose Adam and 
Eve had knives and forks.” 

“Nor roast chicken, either,” com- 
mented his companion. ‘“Haven’t you 
a pocket-knife ?” 

The little repast was flavored with 
the spice of merriment and good com- 
radeship, and at its end, the man smiled 
across the relics of the feast which lay 
between them. 

“Would you mind owning up, my 
dear, how long it is since you last par- 
took of what the vulgar might denomi- 
nate ‘a square meal’ ?” 

“T was hungry,” she admitted. 

“Aren’t you often hungry—truly ?” 

Her chin went up proudly. 

“T have enough,” she said. 

“Annetta, wives should tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

“And husbands?” she retorted. 

“The same rule applies, dear one, and 
your husband is now going to tell you 
the truth as he sees it.” 

With that Richard Chalmers swept 
aside the paper table-cloth and moving 
nearer possessed himself of a white 
hand. “You needn’t be frightened,” he 
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remarked, “but I can talk better so, 
Now, are you ready to hear the truth?” 

Annetta made no response, but he did 
not think it necessary to wait for one. 
“You’ve been hungry,” he began, “and 
disappointed and lonely and too plucky 
to admit it; you’ve been loyal to your 
chosen ideal and you’ve worked like a 
little Trojan, but you can’t help being 
cold and chilled in this big world; you 
can’t help being a woman and a hu- 
man being. You need some one to take 
care of you; and haven’t any ‘own 
folks’; and I’m going to do it. I’ve 
stood about and watched and waited till 
I’ve reached my limit. I’m going to 
marry you, Annetta, and I’m going to 
marry you to-morrow.” 

“Richard !” 

“Steady, girl! Just take time to get 
used to the idea. Haven’t we had a 
jolly afternoon? MHaven’t I been con- 
siderate and self-denying? Haven’t I 
shown the virtues of a model husband? 
Hasn’t it all seemed better than make- 
believe ?” 

The girl snatched her hand away and 
clasped it with its fellow-hand about her 
knees. 

“TI can’t,” she cried, her breath com- 
ing quickly like a caged wild bird’s. “I 
can’t give it up! All my life I’ve 
dreamed and worked for it; all my life 
I’ve sworn I would not give up weakly 
—be just a woman—lI couldn’t—I’d 
make you wretched, too. I’ve got to 
paint, I should forget my house, my 
home; I should forget even you some- 
times; I want to forget. I can’t be 
hampered by little trivial, womanish 
things. Oh, don’t, don’t ask me, Rich- 
ara)” 

The fierce struggle against the 
promptings of her own heart, the plead- 
ing in her voice, surprised him into a 
wondering pity and a certain sense of 
horror that he should be responsible for 
her suffering. He laid a steady hand 
over her two trembling ones. 

“Hush!” he said. “Hush, dear! You 
don’t think I ask that; you can’t think 
me such a brute. Listen, sweetheart. 
Don’t we belong to the same century? 
Don’t we speak the same language? 
Do you think I don’t understand? 
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Haven’t I stood by and said 
bravo; and loved your work and 
your plucky spirit?” 

He touched the golden circlet 
tightly. “With this ring I thee 
wed,” he repeated. “Thee, thee 
—not just the woman, but the 
soul, the spirit, all that makes 
that woman Annetta Rogers— 
Annetta Rogers Chalmers, as 
will be. Did you fancy I wanted 
a pretty housekeeper, a meek 
wife, a pink-and-white play- 
thing? Heart alive! I want a 
friend to tramp through life with 
me ; a good comrade to share my 
books and my rations; a mind to 
sharpen my mind; a heart to 
love me—I want you. Forget 
me when the mood’s on, dear; 
I sha’n’t murmur. Only come 
back afterward, and you'll find 
me waiting around to love you 
and to be loved.” 

















“We're coming back,” she whispered. “We're coming back!” 
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The man’s voice faltered; it was un- 
accustomed to this deeper note, and the 
woman could make no answer. 

“Annetta, you do love me?” he urged 
at last. 

“Yes, I love you—of course I love 
you. I can’t help that.” She said it al- 
most fiercely. 

“And you believe me?” 

“Oh, Dick, you are generous. You 
mean it all; you do understand, in a 
way, but I should disappoint you. Af- 
ter all, you’re a man.” 

“And you a woman, dear. 
leave that out of your reckoning.” 

The ardent spirit of the girl burned 
in her dark eyes and glowed through 
her thin cheeks. “I don’t leave it out,” 
she panted. “I’m—I’m afraid of my 
self !” 

He was merciful and waited. When 
her breath came quietly again, he turned 
the little ring on her finger. “It looks 
well there, Annetta. Better let it stay, 
dear. It sha’n’t ever be a fetter; just a 
symbol of life’s mystic circle that ends 
where it begins, I fancy, in love.” 

“Why did you bring it?” she asked 
suspiciously, slipping off the golden 
ring and turning it over in the palm of 
her thin hand. 

“For my wife, of course. Did you 
think I kept it for a plaything?” 

In the dimming light she was trying 
to read something that had caught her 
attention on the inner surface of the 
ring. 

“Why, Richard Chalmers,” she ex- 
claimed, “and you actually had _ it 
marked.” 

“Marked!” He took it from her and 
gazed in amazement at the tiny letters: 
“A and R, June 30, 1907.” 

“That settles it,” he exclaimed, “we'll 
have to be married to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
of him. 

Chalmers chuckled. “I told you it 
was the gift of my fairy godmother, but 
I didn’t know that the dear lady had 
considerately marked it with our in- 
itials and the date. We can’t disappoint 
her now, you see, or we might offend 
her and find ourselves turned into dis- 


Don’t 
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agreeable beasts or locked up in hollow 


. trees.” 


Then as Annetta looked exasperated 
he told her the story of his finding of 
the ring. 

“But it isn’t ours at all, then,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Indeed it is, dear,’ he persisted. 
“The careless fellow who lost it never 
came to claim it, and no doubt has a 
substitute by this time-~—but I don’t be- 
lieve there was a careless fellow. I’m 
sure that my good angel hid this little 
messenger under that pansy blossom 
and I hope yours helped her do it.” 

“How very, very curious,” mused the 
girl, all the poetry in her nature re- 
sponding to the wonder of it. 

“So we'll be married to-morrow,” 
Richard remarked quietly. “We’ll take 
this house for the summer, and, who 
knows?—perhaps we'll enjoy fussing 
about it more than we think possible 
now; maybe we'll grow domestic and 
want to stay; but we won't look ahead 
so far as that. We'll just have our 
try at it, loaf and invite our souls; and 
my girl is going to paint bigger pic- 
tures because of it all.” 

“And you?” The eager face turned 
toward him in a sudden generous im- 

ulse. 

“Why, I'll have you. Isn’t that all 
that one mere mortal man could ask 
for?” 

At last he dared draw her nearer, 
but very gently. He did not want to 
be put in mind again of the caged wild 
bird. 

“Have you got used to the idea yet ?” 
he ventured. ‘Don’t you like my Ar- 
cadia a little?” 

She nodded. 
she agreed. 

“And the summer wouldn’t be bad?” 

No, on the whole, Annetta was in- 
clined to think that the summer would 
be good. 

“Anything else?” 
length. “Is that all?” 

Then at last with a little sob of sur- 
render the girl dropped her head against 
the waiting shoulder. 

“No,” she murmured, “it isn’t all, nor 


“It’s a love-of a house,” 


he ventured at 
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yet a part of it. You are all, all, Dicky 
dear !” 


“Do you know,” Dick said at length, 
“I wonder if it’s been listening—this old 
house, I mean. I have had the feel- 
ing all along that it’s alive ; seems, some- 
how, like a comfortable chaperon who 
has kindly turned her back upon us and 
pretended to take a nap. It’s given the 
whole affair an air of respectability. 
I’m sure she’ll—it’ll—enjoy looking af- 
ter and mothering us when we get 
back.” 

“We must go now,” said Annetta. 
“It is growing late.” 

“Yes,” he agreed reluctantly. “I'll 
run over with the key and the pitcher. 
I’m afraid the old lady will think we’ve 
stolen them.” 
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When he returned, the future Mrs. 
Chalmers had straightened her erring 
hair and pinned on her hat. 

Richard took off his cap politely to 
the old cottage as he turned away. 
“We’re very much obliged for your hos- 
pitality,” he said, “and we’re sorry to 
go. It won’t be for long, though. 
We’ve just got to hunt up a parson and 
some wedding-garments and purchase 
the necessary bread and cheese.” 

But Annetta paused to rub a warm 
cheek against the warped door which 
so soon would open to her again. 

“We’re coming back,” she whispered. 
“We're coming back!” 

Then the two, hand in hand, trailed 
away into the gathering dusk, and the 
little old house was left to its brood- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT. 
a hasn’t been out of a large city in twenty-five years.” 


“His business must be awfully confining. 
“He’s a writer of nature and garden books.’ 


What does he work at?” 


? 


DIPLOMATIc. 
| ghchsient (to Tommie, praying for Christmas presents)—Don’t roar your 


prayers out so loud, dear. 
whisper. 


Your Heavenly Father can hear even if you 


Tommie—Yes, but my earthly one can't. 


Qa. 


AMBIGUOUS. 
ACHELOR UNCLE—So Marie is going to mak you the happiest man alive. 


Nephew—Why, you idiot! 
3achelor Uncle—I heard you. 


I just told you she refused me. 


SA. 


IN 


LUCK. 


Bea cere seen! is the luckiest divil that iver walked. 


Patrick—How’s that? 


Dennis—Faith, an’ he promised to pay me the five dollars he borrowed next 


week—an’ he up an’ died yesterday. 
































work done more cheaply than 

does any other employer of ex- 
pert labor in the world. There are in 
the service of our government a number 
of young men who are performing tasks 
of enormous proportions at absurdly in- 
adequate salaries. Not that they have 
to, for if they were free and in the 
market they would be snapped up by 
large corporations and paid four, five, 
six, aye! twenty times what they receive 
at present. But with them the wide 
field of action and the larger oppor- 
tunity for public benefit altogether out- 


De SAM gets the best of his 


weigh monetary considerations. 
Frederick Newell, irrigationer, and 
Gifford Pinchot, forester, are striking il- 
lustrations of men devoting their lives 
with whole-souled self-sacrifice to their 


country. Each is a man of single pur- 
pose, conceived in youth and faithfully 
pursued ever since in the face of numer- 
ous temptations to deviate from the 
chosen path. One is creating and the 
other conserving vast values in public 
property. Both are pioneers in their 
work. Their bureaus are the youngest, 
although among the most important, in 
the government, and they are the or- 
ganizers and first chiefs of them. 

Shortly after Newell graduated as an 
engineer from the “Boston Tech,” his 
attention was drawn to the enormous 
possibilities of irrigation in the West, 
and he determined to make it his life 
work. He returned to the institute and 
took a post-graduate course in hy- 
draulics. Up to this time irrigation had 
been restricted to private enterprise, 
but just as Newell completed his second 
course Congress awoke to the national 
duty and opportunity in the matter and 
made an appropriation for an irrigation 
survey of the arid region. 


The work was in charge of Major 
Powell, then the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. To him young Newell 
applied for a position as attaché to the 
commission, readily accepting a salary 
which was barely sufficient to cover his 
expenses. At the end of two years the 
faith of Congress*waned, and it drew 
the purse-strings tight. The irrigation 
survey came to an abrupt end, and 
Newell was out of employment. It 
would have been easy enough to secure 
a good salaried berth with one of the 
private irrigation companies, but his ex- 
perience on the survey had possessed 
him with a firm belief that the Great 
American Desert could be reclaimed and 
a conviction that sooner or later the na- 
tion would turn to the task in earnest. 
He made up his mind to wait patiently 
for that time and in the meanwhile to 
fit himself to take a prominent part in 
the work. 

Again he applied to Major Powell for 
employment in the work of measuring 
streams and surveying reservoir sites 
which the Geological Survey was con- 
ducting. Again the salary was nominal, 
but that was of little consequence to 
Newell so that he gained the experi- 
ence. 

And so years rolled by, which Newell 
spent for the most part in the solitude 
of the desert, gaining the knowledge 
which now enables him to convert the 
haunt of the coyote and the waste of 
sage-brush into happy homesteads and 
fertile fields. At last—in June, 1902— 
the Reclamation Act was passed. There 
was no need to look afield for a chief 
engineer. Right at-hand was a man 
who had spent seventeen, years of his 
life in qualifying himself for the iden- 
tical position, and in that time had ac- 
quired the most intimate acquaintance 
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One of the committee pronounced it the most wonderful exhibition of complete mastery of his work that he 


had ever known a man to give. 


with every stream of importance in the 
West. 

It was due to Newell’s special fitness 
that the Reclamation Service immedi- 
ately entered upon active operations, 
and two years after the passage of the 
act the famous Truckee-Carson project 
was opened to settlement. This created 
a record, and Newell has been breaking 
world’s records ever since. No gov- 
ernment bureau anywhere ever accom- 
plished so much within so brief a space 
after its creation as has the Reclama- 
tion Service of the United States. 

At present twenty-five projects are 
under construction in twelve States and 
two Territories, involving the ultimate 
expenditure of forty million dollars and 
the reclamation of one million two hun- 
dred thousand acres. The wonder lies 
not altogether in the magnitude of the 
achievement. The character of the op- 
erations is equally marvelous. The Sho- 
shone Dam, the Roosevelt Reservoir, 
the Gunnison Tunnel, the Yuma Weir, 
and other constructions outclass any- 
thing of the same sort in the world. 


These great undertakings are in the 
hands of one man, for the Reclamation 
Service has been created an independent 
bureau, with Frederick Newell as the 
director. Vast and varied as are the 
operations, he maintains the closest per- 
sonal supervision of them, and has the 
most intimate knowledge of their every 
detail. Of this he gave an astounding 
exhibition last winter when he stood for 
three days before a Senate committee 
and answered every question put to him 
without reference to a note or docu- 
ment. Not only was he able to explain 
the smallest engineering detail of each 
of the projects, but also to give the full- 
est information as to the territory to be 
reclaimed, its physical features, present 
and prospective population, crops raised, 
and those possible, location and plan of 
every town site, markets available, roads 
and railways, cost of labor and carriage, 
and a thousand other particulars. One 
of the committee pronounced it the most 
wonderful exhibition of complete mas- 
tery of his work that he had ever known 
a man to give. 
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Such men as this, big corporations 
consider good value at one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. The govern- 
ment pays Newell six—and he is quite 
satisfied. This intense, reticent worker 
finds a satisfaction in achievement that 
cannot be measured in dollars. He 
would not know what to do with money 


spends the five thousand dollars a year 
that the government pays him for look- 
ing after property worth one billion and 
a half. He is democratic to the back- 
bone and a “mixer” by nature. In his 
house on Rhode Island Avenue, where 
he dispenses bachelor hospitality, one 
may meet all sorts and conditions of 


Gifford Pinchot is a human dynamo surcharged with vital force. - 


if he had it. During the years spent in 
the isolation of the wilderness, wrestling 
with great problems, he became con- 


firmed in the habits of the simple life, - 


and if he were suddenly endowed with 
the wealth of a Rockefeller he would go 
on living modestly and working inces- 
santly as before. 

Gifford Pinchot is also a bright ex- 
ponent of the simple life. He is a multi- 
millionaire by inheritance, but he hardly 


men, but mostly those distinguished by 
intellectual or social qualities. Wealth, 
where it is represented, is merely an un- 
reckoned incident. Here Pinchot comes 
of evenings to a well-earned rest after 
seven hours of hard work topped off 
with one or two of equally hard play. 
He is one of the circle of young men 
who have been dubbed the “Tennis Cab- 
inet.” They may frequently be seen 
playing with the President in the back 
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lot of the White House and putting as 
much energy into the game as they do 
into their daily tasks. 

Gifford Pinchot is a human dynamo 
surcharged with vital force. He seems 
almost to experience a difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient outlet for it. It is evi- 
denced in his every action, and in his 
speech—in the manner in which he rips 
open an envelope or interjects “Good! 
Good!” into your account of something 
that meets with his approval. Even as 
he sits, the tense attitude of the long, 
sinewy limbs suggests coiled steel ready 
to spring. 

It took the average congressman a 
considerable time to assimilate the fact 
that Pinchot is giving his entire life to 
the government service out of pure love 
of the work and a high sense of public 
duty—some of them have not got it 
through their minds yet, and still sus- 
pect that “there’s something in it.” 

There is something in it for the coun- 
try at large. Pinchot more than any 
other man is responsible for the present 
policy of forest reserves which will 
prove the salvation of our lumber and 
grazing industries and insure to many 
thousands of future homeseekers op- 
portunities for settlement that they 
could not otherwise enjoy. 

Of course, the land-sharks who have 
waxed wealthy at the people’s expense— 
and even more, those who had laid their 
plans to do so—cannot find bad words 
strong enough to express their opinions 
of Pinchot. But their attacks have not 
ruffled a hair of his head. Once con- 
vinced of the right course, he heads 
straight along it, without regard to any- 
thing or anybody but the public weal. 

Back of his nervous energy is a men- 
tal serenity that appears to be incapable 
of disturbance. Does Congress cut his 
appropriation? “It is too bad,” but 
he'll peg along under the reduction and 
hope for better treatment next year. Is 


some legislation aimed to obstruct his 
most cherished plans? “Oh, well! 
‘Rome wasn’t built ina day.’ We'll have 
to be patient and do more missionary 
work. They'll come round in time.” 

When Pinchot went to Nancy to 
study forestry, there was no school in 
the United States, and he was the first 
American to seriously take up the art. 
That was not many years ago, but we 
have since made great strides in the 
knowledge and practise of forestry, due 
largely to the efforts and generosity of 
Gifford Pinchet. Through the Forestry 
Service he has carried on a system of 
education among lumbermen and timber 
owners, and from his private means he 
has donated eight hundred thousand 
dollars to Yale—his alma mater—for 
the establishment of a school of forestry. 

In ten years Pinchot has developed 
the Forestry Service from a petty di- 
vision of the agricultural department, 
doing nothing of consequence, employ- 
ing ten men and spending twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, to an inde- 
pendent bureau responsible for one of 
the greatest factors in the future pros- 
perity of the nation, with one thousand 
five hundred names upon its roll, caring 
for one hundred and sixty million acres 
of public land, expending three million 
dollars, and earning two million dol- 
lars a year. 

Furthermore, he has created an or- 
ganization which business experts de- 
clare to be well-nigh perfect, and— 
but this is a necessary corollary—the 
best in Washington. By those in a po- 
sition to judge, he is considered to be 
the strongest administrative officer in 
the government service. He will grow 
out of the Forestry Bureau. He will 
grow out of the cabinet position that is 
sure to follow, and Well, Gifford 
Pinchot is one of those rare men whom 
nothing but death can prevent from 
reaching the top of the ladder. 





“T have no fear of death. Strike me—I shall not resist.” 
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Tee do bunch themselves 
strangely, sometimes. 

They bunched in Scotaze that 
time, as follows: 

The new monument arrived for Bat- 
son Reeves’ graveyard lot in which was 
interred the first Mrs. Reeves. 

The announcement was made that 
3atson Reeves had at last caught a 
new wife in the person of widow Delora 
Crymble, wedding set for Tuesday, 
week. 

Dependence Crymble, deceased hus- 
band of Delora, reappeared on earth. 
This latter event to be further elabora- 
ted. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, first selectman 
of Scotaze, on his way from his home 
to the town office, found several men 
leaning on the graveyard fence, gazing 
over into the hallowed precincts of the 
dead with entire lack of that solemnity 
that is supposed to be attached to 
graveyards. It was on the morning fol- 
lowing the last stroke of work on the 
Reeves monument. 

The Reeves monument, a_ wholly 
unique affair, consisted of a life-sized 


granite figure of Mr. Reeves standing 
on a granite pedestal in the conven- 
tional attitude of a man having his 
photograph taken. His head was set 
back stifly, the right foot was well ad- 
vanced and he held a round-topped hat 
in the hook of his elbow. 
On the pedestal was carved: 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
LOANTHA REEVES, 


WIFE OF BATSON REEVES, ACCORDING TO HER 
LAST REQUEST, 


It may be said in passing that Mrs. 
Reeves, having entertained a very ex- 
alted opinion of Mr. Reeves during life, 
left a portion of her own estate in the 
hands of trustees in order that this 
sentinel figure should stand guard above 
her in the sunshine and the rain. The 
idea was poetic. But Cap’n Sproul, 
joining the hilarious group at the grave- 
yard fence, noted that some gruesome 
village humorist had seriously inter- 
fered with the poetry. Painted on a 
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planed board set up against the monu- 
ment was this: 


I’M WATCHING HERE BOTH NIGHT AND DAY, 
SO NUMBER ONE CAN’T GET AWAY. 


“That’s kind o’ pat, cap’n, consider- 
in’ he’s goin’ to get married to Number 
Two next week,” suggested one of the 
loungers. 

Cap’n Sproul scowled into the grin 
that the other turned on him. 

“I ain’t got any regard for a human 
dogfish like Bat Reeves,” he grunted, 
his heart full of righteous bitterness 
against a proclaimed enemy, “but as 
first selectman of this town I don’t stand 
for makin’ a comic joke book out of 
this cemetery.” He climbed over the 
fence, secured the offending board and 
split it across his broad toe. Then 
with the pieces under his arm he 
trudged on toward the town office, hav- 
ing it in his mind to use the board for 
kindling in the barrel stove. 

One strip he whittled savagely into 
shavings and the other he broke into 
fagots, and when the fire was snapping 
merrily in the rusty stove he resumed 
a labor upon which he had been intent 
for several days. Predecessors in office 
had called it “writing the town report.” 
Cap’n Sproul called it “loggin’ the 
year’s run.” 

A pen never did set easy in the old 
shipmaster’s stiff fingers. The mental 
travail of this unwonted literary effort 
wrung his brain. An epic poet strug- 
gling with his masterpiece could not 
have been more apt. And his nerves 
were correspondingly touchy. Con- 
stable Zeburee Nute, emerging at a 
brisk trot from the town office, had a 
warning word of counsel for all those 
intending to venture upon the first se- 
lectman’s privacy. He delivered it at 
Boadway’s store. 

“Talk about your r’yal Peeruvian ti- 
gers with eighteen rings on their tails! 
He’s settin’ there with his hair standin’ 
straight up and ink on his nose and clear 
to his elbows and he didn’t let me even 
get started in conversation. He up and 
throwed three ledger-books and five 
sticks of wood at me and—so I come 
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away,” added Mr. Nute resignedly. “I 
don’t advise nobody to go in there.” 

However, the warning delivered at 
Boadway’s store did not reach a certain 
tall, thin man; for the tall, thin man 
stalked straight through the village and 
up to the door inscribed “Selectman’s 
Office.” In his hand he carried a little 
valise about.as large as a loaf of yeast 
bread. The shrewish December wind 
snapped trousers about legs like broom- 
handles. Black pads were hugged to 
his ears by a steel strip that curved be- 
hind his head and he wore a hard hat 
that seemed to perch insecurely on his 
caput instead of fit. Constable Nute, 
getting a glimpe of him through the 
store-window, remarked that with five 
minutes and a razor strop he could put 
a shaving edge on the stranger’s visage, 
but added promptly when he saw him 
disappear into the town office that some 
one could probably get a job within the 
next five minutes, honing the nicks out 
of that edge. 

Cap’n Sproul was just then absorbed 
in a task that he hated worse than liter- 
ary composition. He was adding fig- 
ures. They were the items for road 
bills, and there were at least two yards 
of them on sheets of paper pasted to- 
gether, for nearly every voter in town 
was represented. The cap’n was half- 
way up one of the columns, and was 
exercising all his mental grip to hold on 
to the slowly increasing total on which 
he was laboriously piling units. 

“IT am always glad to meet a man 
who loves figgers,” remarked the stran- 
ger solemnly. He set his valise on the 
table and leaned over the cap’n’s shoul- 
der. “I have wonderful faculty for 
figgers. Give me a number and ['ll 
tell you the cube of it instantly, in the 
snap of a finger.” 

Cap’n Sproul merely ground his teeth 
and shoved his nose closer to the paper. 
He did not dare to look up. His whole 
soul was centered in effort to “walk the 
crack” of that column. 

“T could do it when I was fifteen— 
and that was fifty years ago,” went on 
the thin man. 

The enunciation of those figures 
nearly put the cap’n out of commission, 
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but with a gulp and after a mental stag- 
ger he marched on. 

“Now give me figgers—tens or hun- 
dreds,” pleaded the stranger. “I'll give 
you the cube in one second—the snap of 
a finger. Since I see you hesitate, 
we'll take sixteen—a very simple factor. 
Cube it!” He clacked a bony finger 
into an osseous palm and cried: “Four 
thousand and ninety-six !” 

That did it! 

“Ninety-six,” repeated the cap’n diz- 
zily; realized that he had bounced off 
the track, rose, kicked his chair out 
from under him and shoved a livid and 
infuriated visage into the thin man’s 
face. 

“Whang-jacket your gor-righteously 
imperdence,” he bellowed, “what do 
you mean by stickin’ that fish-hawk beak 
of your’n into my business and make 
me lose count? Get to Tophet out of 
here!” 

The stranger calmly removed his ear- 
pads and gazed on the furious select- 
man with cold, gray and critical eyes. 

“Your suggestion as to destination is 
not well considered,” he said. “There 
is no hell. There is no heaven. I prac- 
tically settled that point the first time 
I died. The——” 

Cap’n Sproul, without especial at- 
tention to this astonishing announce- 
ment, was provoked beyond control by 
this stranger’s contemptuous stare. He 
grabbed up an ash stick that served 
him for a stove-poker. 

“Get out of here,” he repeated, “or 
I'll peg you down through this floor like 
a spike.” 

But the thin man simply gazed at 
him mournfully and sat down. 

“Havin’ been killed three times— 
three times—dead by violent means,” 
he said, “I have no fear of death. 
Strike me—I shall not resist.” 

Even a_ bashi-bazouk must have 
quailed before that amazing declara- 
tion and that patient resignation to fate. 
Cap’n Sproul looked him up and down 
for many minutes and then tucked the 
smutty ash stick under the stove. 

“Well, what insane horsepittle did you 
get out of by crawlin’ through the key- 
hole?” he demanded. 
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“Oh, I am not insane,” remonstrated 
the thin man. “It is always,easy for 
fools in this world to blat that insult 
when a man announces something that 
th=s don’t understand. A man that 
knows enough to be selectman of Sco- 
taze hadn’t ought to be a fool. I hope 
you are not. But you mustn’t blat like 
a fool.” 

Cap'n Sproul could not seem to frame 
words just then. 

“The first time I died,” pursued his 
remarkable guest, “I was frozen to 
death.” He pulled up his trousers and 
showed a shank as shrunken as a peg- 
leg. “All the meat came off. The 
second time I died, a hoss kicked me 
on the head. The third time, a tree 
fellon me. And there is no hell—there 
is no heaven. If there had been I’d 
have gone to one place or the other.” 

“If I was runnin’ either place you 
wouldn't,” said the cap’n sourly. 

The thin man crossed his legs and 
was beginning to speak, but the first 
selectman broke in savagely: “Now 
look here, mister, this ain’t either a 
morgue, a receivin’-tomb nor an under- 
taker’s parlor. If you want to get bur- 
ied and ain’t got the price I'll lend it to 
you. If you want to start over again 
in life I'll pay for havin’ your birth- 
notice put into the newspaper. But you 
want to say what you do want and 
get out of here. I’ve got some town 
business to ’tend to, and I ain’t got any 
time to spend settin’ up with corpses.” 

Again the man tried:to speak. Again 
the cap’n interrupted. “I ain’t disputin’ 
a thing you say,’ he cried. “I’m ad- 
mittin’ everything, *cause I ain’t got 
time to argue. You. may have been 
dead nine times like a cat. I don’t care. 
All is, you go along. You'll find accom- 
modations at the tavern, the graveyard, 
or the town farm, whichever hits you 
best. I’m busy.” 

But when he pulled his paper of fig- 
ures under his nose again the thin 
man tapped his fleshless digit on the 
table. 

“You’re the first selectman, aren’t 
you?” he demanded. 

“That’s what I be,” 
cap’n smartly. 


returned the 
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“Well,then, you got to pay at- 
tention to town business when it 
is put before you. I’ve come 
here on town business. I used to 
live in this town.” 

“Was you buried here or was 
your remains taken away?” in- 
quired the cap’n genially, ho- 
ping that satire might drive out 
this unwelcome disturber. 

“Oh, I died all three times after 
J left this town,” said the thin 
man, in matter-of-fact tones. 
“What I’m comin’ at is this: my 
father gave the land to this 
town to build the schoolhouse on 
out in the Crymble district. 
Deed said if the buildin’ was ever 
abandoned for school purposes 
for five years runnin’, land and 
buildin’ came back to estate. I 
came past that schoolhouse to- 
day and I see it ain’t been used.” 

“We don’t have school dees- 
tricks any more,” exclaimed the 
cap’n. “We transport scholars 
to the village here. That’s been 
done for six years and over.” 

“Then I claim the schoolhouse 
and land,” declared the thin man. 

“You do, hey?” 

“T do. I’ve got tired of travel- 
in’ round over this world and I’m 
goin’ to settle down. And that 
schoolhouse is the only real es- 
tate I’ve got to settle down in. 
I'll keep bach hall there.” 

“Who in thunderation be you, 
anyway?” demanded Cap’n 
Sproul, propping himself on the 
table and leaning forward belli- 
gerently. 

“My name is Dependence 
Crymble,” replied the other 
quietly. “My father was Hope- 
forgrace Crymble. Odd names, 
eh? But the Crymbles was never 
like other folks.” 

Cap’n Sproul sat down hard in 
his chair and goggled at the thin 
man. 

“Say, look-here-you,” he gasped at I don’t know you from Adam. But is 
last. “There never could be more’n your wife the widow Delora Crymble 
one name like Dependence Crymble in —I mean, was she—oh, tunk-rabbit it, 
this world. I ain't a native here and I reckon I’m gettin’ as crazy as you!” 



































The tall thin man stalked straight through the village and up 
to the door inscribed “‘Selectman’s Office.” 
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“I’m not insane,” persisted the other. 
“I’m Dependence Crymble, and I mar- 
ried Delora Goff. I’ve been away from 
here twenty years, but I guess the old 
residents will recognize me, all right.” 

“But,” declared the cap’n, flounder- 
ing for a mental footing, “it’s always 
been said to me that Dependence Crym- 
ble died off—away somewhere.” 

“T’ve already told you I died,” said 
the thin man, still mild but firm. 
“That’s right, just as you’ve heard it.” 

“There’s a stone in the graveyard to 
you,” went on the cap’n, clawing his 
stubby fingers into bis pristie ox aair, 
“and they’ve always called her ‘Widder 
Crymble’ and”—he stood up again and 
leaned forward over the table in the 
attitude of Jove about to launch a thun- 
derbolt and gasped—“she’s goin’ to get 
married to Bat Reeves Tuesday of next 
week—and he’s the most infernal scala- 
wag in this town and he’s took her after 
he’s tried about every other old maid 
and widder that’s got property.” 

The thin man did not even wince or 
look astonished. His querulous mouth 
only dropped lower at the corners. 

“T don’t care who marries her. She’s 
a widder and can marry any one she’s 
got a mind to. I didn’t come back here 
to mix in. She’s welcome to the prop- 
erty I left her. There was a will. It’s 
her’n. I’ve been administered on ac- 
cordin’ to law. All I want is that 
schoolhouse back from the town. 
That’s mine by law.” 

Cap’n Sproul sat down once more. 

“Well,” he said at last, with some in- 
dignation, “if you was dead and wanted 
to stay dead and leave a widder and 
property and let her get married again, 
and all that—what in the name of the 
yaller-bellied skatefish have ye come 
ghostin’ round here for to tip every- 
thing upside down and galley-west af- 
ter it’s been administered on and set- 
tled? And it gets town business all 
mixed up!” 

The thin man smiled a wistful smile. 

“The poet says: ‘Where’er we roam, 
the sky beneath, the heart sighs for it’s 
native heath.’ That’s the sentiment side 
of it. But’s there’s a practical side. 
There’s the schoolhouse. It was worth 


passin’ this way to find out whether the 
town had abandoned it—and I reckoned 
it had and I reckoned right. I have 
presentiments that come true. I reck- 
oned that probably the relict would put 
a stone in the graveyard for me. I have 
a presentiment that I shall die twice 
more, stayin’ dead the fifth time I pass 
away. That will be here in this town, 
and the gravestone won’t be wasted.” 

While the first selectman was still 
trying to digest this, the thin man 
opened his valise. He took out a nickel- 
plate that bore his name. 

“This is my casket-plate,” he ex- 
plained, forcing the grisly object into 
the resisting hands of the cap’n. 
“Friends ordered it for me the first time 
I died. I’ve carried it with me ever 
since.” 

“It must be a nice way of passin’ a 
rainy Sunday,” said the cap’n sarcastic- 
ally, pushing the plate back across the 
table, “set and look at that and hum a 
pennyr’yal hymn. It’s sartinly a rol- 
as life you’re leadin’, Mister Crym- 

e. 

Mr. Crymble did not retort. On the 
contrary, he asked mildly, gazing on 
the scattered sheets of paper containing 
the selectman’s efforts at town-report 
composition, “Do you write poetry, 
sir 


“Not by a—by a 
cap’n, seeking ineffectually for some 
phrase to express his ineffable disgust. 

“IT was in hopes you did,” continued 
Mr. Crymble, “for I would like a little 


” gasped the 


help in finishing my epitaph. I com- 
pose slowly. I have worked several 
years on this epitaph, but I haven’t fin- 
ished it to suit me. What I have got 
done reads:” 

He unfolded a dirty strip of paper 
and recited: 


“There ain’t no sting in death; 
Below this stone there lies 

A man who lost his mortal breath 
Three times——” 


Mr. Crymble looked up from the 
paper. 

“T have thought of ‘And death defies.’ 
But that might sound like boasting.” 

“End it up, ‘And still he lies,’” 
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growled Cap’n Sproul. But the thin 
man meekly evaded the sarcasm. 

“That would be a repetition of the 
rhyme,” he objected. “I see you were 
right when you said you did not write 
poetry.” 

“P’r’aps I ain’t no poet,” cried the 
cap’n, bridling. “But I’m the first 
selectman of this town and I’ve got 
considerable to do with runnin’ it and 
keepin’ things straightened out. You 
may be dead, but you ain’t buried yet. 
I’ve got two errunts for you. You go 
hunt Bat Reeves and tell him that the 
weddin’ next Tuesday is all off, and 
for good reasons—and that you’re one 
of the reasons and that there are nine 
others just as good but which you 
haven’t got time to repeat. Then you 
go home to your wife and settle down, 
throw away that coffiin-plate, tear up 
that epitaph, and stop this dyin’-habit. 
It’s a bad one to get into.” # 

“T won’t do any such thing,”  re- 
turned the prodigal stubbornly. “I 
lived fifteen years with a woman that 
wouldn’t let me smoke, busted in the 
head of every cidar-barrel im the suller, 
jawed me from sunup till bedtime, hid 
my best clothes away from me like I 
was ten years old, wouldn’t let me pipe 
water from the spring, and stuck a je- 
roosly water-pail under my nose every 
time I showed in sight of the house. 
I ain’t died three times, all by vi’lent 
means, not to stay dead so far’s she’s 
concerned. Now you tell me where to 
get the key to that schoolhouse and 
I'll move in.” 

For the first time in their conversa- 
tion Mr. Crymble dropped his meek 
manner. His little eyes blazed. His 
drooping mouth snarled and his yellow 
teeth showed defiantly. Cap’n Sproul 
always welcomed defiance. It was the 
thin man’s passive resignation at the be- 
ginning of their acquaintance that 
caused the cap’n to poke the ash stick 
back under the stove. Now he but- 
toned his pea-jacket, pulled his hat down 
firmly, and spat first into one fist and 
then the other. 

“You can walk, Crymble, if you’re 
a mind to and will go quiet,” he an- 
nounced, measuring the other’s gaunt 
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frame with contemptuous eye. “I'd 
rather for your sake that the citizens 
would see you walkin’ up there like a 
man. But if you won’t walk, then I'll 
pick you up and stick you behind my 
ear like a lead-pencil and také you 
there.” 

“Where ?” 

“To your house. Where else should 
a husband be goin’ that’s been galli- 
vantin’ off for twenty years?” 

And detecting further recalcitration 
in the face of his visitor, he pounced on 
him, scrabbled up a handful of cloth in 
the back of his ‘coat and propelled him 
out of doors and up the street. After 
a few protesting squawks Mr. Crymble 
went along. 

An interested group of men, who had 
bolted out of Boadway’s store, surveyed 
them as they passed at a brisk pace. 

“By the sacred codfish!” bawled 
Boadway, “if that ain’t Dep Crymble! 
How be ye, Dep?” 

Mr. Crymble lacked either breath or 
amiability. He did not reply to the 
friendly greeting. Cap’n Sproul did 
that for him enigmatically. “He’s back 
from paradise on his third furlough,” 
he cried. 

“And bound to hell,” mourned Mr. 
Crymble, stumbling along before the 
thrust of the fist at his back. 

The Crymble place was a full half- 
mile outside the village of Scotaze, but 
Cap’n Sproul and his victim covered 
the distance at a lively pace and swung 
into the yard at a dog-trot. Batson 
Reeves was just blanketing his horse, 
for in his vigorous courtship forenoon 
calls figured regularly. 

“My Gawd!” he gulped, fronting the 
cap’n and staring at his captive with 
popping eyes, “I knowed ye had a 
turrible grudge agin’ me, Sproul, but 
I didn‘t s’pose you’d go to op’nin’ 
graves to carry out your spite and bust 
my plans.” 

“He didn’t happen to be anchored,” 
retorted the cap’n, with cutting refer- 
ence to the granite statue in Scotaze’s 
cemetery. “Ahoy, the house, there!” 

Mrs. Crymble had been hastening to 
the door, the sound of her suitor’s 
wagon-wheels summoning her, <A 
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glimpse of the tall figure 
in the yard, secured past 
the leaves of the window 
geraniums, brought her 
out on the run. 

Mrs. Delora Crymble, 
whose natural stock of 
self-reliance had been 
largely improved by 
_twenty years of grass 
| widowhood, was not 
easily unnerved. 

But she staggered 
when searching scrutiny 
confirmed the dreadful 
suspicion of that first 
glimpse through the 
geraniums. For precau- 
tion’s sake Cap’n Sproul 
still held Mr. Crymble by 
the scrabbled cloth in 
the back of his coat, and 
that despairing individ- 
ual dangled like a mani- 
kin. But he braced his 
thin legs stubbornly 
when the cap’n tried to 
push him toward the 
porch. 

“If married couples 
are goin’ to act like this 
on judgment mornin’,” 
muttered the mediator, 

“it will kind o’ take the 
edge off’n the festivities. 
Say, you two people, 
why don’t you hoorah a 
few times and rush up 
and hug and kiss and 
live happy ever after?” 
But as soon as Mrs. 
Crymble could get her 
thin lips nipped together 
and her hands on her hips she pulled 
herself into her accustomed self-reliant 
poise. 

“It’s you is it, you straddled-legged, 
whittled-to-a-pickled .northin’ of a 
clothes-pin, you!” she gritted. “You’ve 
sneaked back to sponge on me in your 
old age after runnin’ off and leavin’ me 
with a run-down farm and a morgidge! 
After sendin’ me a marked copy of a 
paper with your death-notice and after 
your will was executed on and I wore 
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“On top of that wood-pile sets Bat Reeves.” 


mournin’ two years and saved money 
out of hen profits to set a stun’ in the 
graveyard for you! You mis’sable, ly- 
in’ whelp o’ Satan!” 

“There wa’n’t no lie to it,’ said Mr. 
Crymble doggedly. “I did die. I died 
three times—all by vi’lent means. First 
time I froze to death, second——” 

“Let up on that!” growled the cap’n, 
vigorously shaking Mr. Crymble. 
“This ain’t no dime-novel rehearsal. 
It’s time to talk business!” 
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“You bet it’s time to talk business!” 
affirmed the “widow.” “I’ve paid off 
the mortgidge on this place by hard, 
bone labor and it’s willed to me and 
the will’s executed, and now that you’ve 
been proved dead by law, by swanny 
I'll make you prove you’re alive by 
law before you can sc: foot into this 
house.” 

“And I'll get the law for you!” cried 
Batson Reeves, stripping the blanket 
off his horse. “I'll drive straight to 
my brother Alcander’s law office and 
he’ll find law so that a hard-workin’ 
woman can’t be robbed of her own.” 

“Oh, he’ll find it, all right!” agreed 
the cap’n sarcastically. “And if he 
don’t find it ready-made he’ll gum to- 
gether a hunk to fit the case. But in 
the meantime, here’s a man——-” he 
checked himself and swung Mr. Crym- 
ble’s hatchet face close to his own. 
“Ilow much money have you got?” he 
demanded. “Have you come back here 
strapped ?” 

“T ain’t got any money,” admitted 
Mr. Crymble, “but I own a secret how 
to cure stutterin’ in ten lessons, and with 
that schoolhouse thiat- ‘ 

“You don’t dock in any schoolhouse 
nor you don’t marine railway into our 
poorhouse, not to be a bill of expense 
whilst I’m first selectman,” broke in 
Cap’n Sproul with decision. “That's 
official and I’ve got a license to say it.” 

“You think you’ve got a license to 
stick your nose into the business of 
every one in this town because you're 
first selectman,” roared Reeves, whip- 
ping out of the yard; “but I’ll get a pair 
of nippers onto that old nose this time.” 

“Here’s your home till further or- 
ders,” said the cap’n, disregarding the 
threat, “and into it you’re goin’.” 

He started Mr. Crymble toward the 
steps. 

Mrs. Crymble was pretty quick with 
the door, but Capn Sproul was at the 
threshold just in time to shove the broad 
toe of his boot between door and jamb. 
His elbows and shoulders did the rest 
and he backed in, dragging Mr. Crym- 
ble, and paid no attention whatever to 
a half-dozen vigorous cuffs that Mrs. 
Crymble dealt him from behind. He 
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doubled Mr. Crymble unceremoniously 
into a _calico-covered rocking-chair, 
whipped off the hard hat and hung it 
up and took from Mr. Crymble’s re- 
sisting hands the little valise that he 
had clung to with grim resolution. 

“Now,” said Cap’n Sproul, “you are 
back once more in your happy home 
after wandcrin’s in strange lands. As 
first selectman of this town I congratu- 
late you on gettin’ home, and extend the 
compliments of the season.” He briskly 
shook Mr. Crymble’s limp hand—a 
paim as unresponsive as the tail of a 
dead fish. “Now,” continued the cap’n, 
dropping his assumed geniality, “ 
stay here where I’ve put you. 
catch you off’n these primises I'll bat 
your old ears and have you arrested for 
a tramp. You ain’t northin’ else, when 
it comes to law. I’m a hard man when 
I’m madded, Crymble, and if I start in 
to keelhaul- you for disobeyin’ orders 
you'll ” The cap’n did not complete 
the sentence, but he bent such a look 
on the man in the chair that he trem- 
bled through all his frail length. 

“IT wisht I could have staid dead,” 
whimpered Mr. Crymble, thoroughly 
spirit-broken, 

“It might have been better all round,” 
agreed the cap’n cheerfully. “But I 
ain’t no undertaker. I’m a town offi- 
cial, sworn to see that paupers ain’t 
poked off onto the taxpayers. And if 
you want to keep out of some pretty 
serious legal trouble, Mis’ Crymble, 
you'll mind your p’s and q’s—and you 
know what I mean!” 

Feeling a little ignorant of just what 
the law was in the case, Cap’n Sproul 
chose to make his directions vague and 
his. facial expression unmistakable, and 
he backed out, bending impartial and 
baleful stare on the miserable couple. 

When he got back to the town office 
he pen-printed a sign: “Keep Out,” 
tacked it upon the outer door, set the 
end of his long table against the door 
for a barricade, and fell to undisturbed 
work on the figures. And having made 
such progress during the day that his 
mind was free for other matters in the 
evening, he trudged over to Neighbor 
Hiram Look’s to smoke with the ex- 
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showman and detail to that wondering 
listener the astonishing death-claims of 
the returned Mr. Crymble. 

“Grampy Long-legs, there, may think 
he’s dead and. may say he’s dead,” re- 
marked Hiram grimly, “but it looks to 
me as though Bat Reeves was the dead 
one in this case. He’s lost the widder.” 

Cap’n Sproul turned lum:nous gaze 
of full appreciation on his. friend. 

+ “Hiram,” he said. “we’ve broke up 
a good many courtsuips for Reeves, you 
and me have, but speakin’ frankly, I’d 
have liked to see him get that Crymble 
woman, If she ain’t blood kin to the 
general manager of Tophet, then I’m 
all off in pedigree. I don’t blame Crym- 
ble for dyin’ three times to make sure 
that she was a widder. If it wasn’t 
for administerin’ town business right 
I’d have got him a spider web and let 
him sail away on it. As it is, I reckon 
I’ve scared him about twenty-four 
hours’ worth. He'll stick there in tor- 
ment for near that time. But about 


noon to-morrow he'll get away unless 
I scare him again or ball-and-chain him 


with a thread and a buckshot.” 

“T’m -interested in freaks,” said Hi- 
ram, “and I’ll take this case off your 
hands and see that the livin’ skeleton 
don’t get away until we decide to bury 
him or put him in a show where he can 
earn an honest livin’, Skeletons ain’t 
what they used to be for a drawin’-card, 
but I know of two or three punkin cir- 
cuiters that might take him on.” 

In view of that still looming incubus 
of the unfinished town report, Cap’n 
Sproul accepted Hiram’s offer with 
alacrity. 

“It ain’t that I care so much about 
the critter himself,’ he confided, “but 
Bat Reeves has got his oar in the case, 
and by to-morrow the whole town will 
be watchin’ to see which gets the up- 
per hands.” 

“T’ll camp there,” promised Hiram, 
“and I don’t reckon they can do old 
dead-and-alive to any great - extent 
whilst I’ve got my eye on ’em.” 

Cap’n Sproul barricaded his door 
again the next day and disregarded or- 
dinary summons at the portal. But 
along in the afternoon came one who 
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after knocking vainly began to batter 
with fists and feet, and when the first 
selectman finally tore open the door 
with full determination to kick this 
persistent disturber off the steps, he 
found Hiram Look there. And Hiram 
Look came in and thumped himself into 
a chair with no very clearly defined look 
of triumph on his face. 

“He ain’t dead again, is he?” de- 
manded Cap’n Sproul apprehensively. 

“No, he ain’t, and that’s where he 
loses,” replied the old showman. He 
chafed his blue nose and thumped his 
feet on the floor to warm them. It was 
plain that he had been long exposed to 
the December wind. 

“Law,” announced Hiram, “has got 
more wrinkles in it than there are in 
a fake mermaid’s tail. Do you know 
what kind of a game they’ve gone to 
work and rigged up on your friend, the 
human curling-tongs? The widder has 
got him to doin’ chores again. It seems 
that she was always strong on keepin’ 
him doin’ chores. He’s peckin’ away at 
that pile of wood that’s fitted and lays 
at the corner of the barn. He’s luggin’ 
it into the wood-shed, and three sticks 
at a time make his legs bend like cor- 
set whalebones. Looks like he’s got a 
good stiddy job for all winter—and 
every once in a while she comes out and 
yaps at him to prod him up.” 

“Well, that gets him taken care of, 
all right,” said the cap’n, with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Yes, he’s taken care of,” remarked 
Hiram dryly. “But you don’t under- 
stand the thing yet, cap’n. On top of 
that wood-pile sets Bat Reeves, lappin’ 
the end of a lead-pencil and markin’ 
down every time old water-skipper 
there makes a trip.” 

“Well, if it amuses him, it takes care 
of him, too,” said the cap’n. 

“Looks innercent, childlike, and socia- 
ble, hey?” inquired the showman sar- 
castically. “Well, you just listen to 
what I’ve dug up about that. Bat 
Reeves has bought the strip of ground 
between the wood-pile and the shed door 
by some kind of a deal he’s rigged up 
with the widder, and with Alcander 
Reeves advisin’ as counsel. And he’s 
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got a stake set in the middle of that 
piece of ground and on that stake is 
a board and on that board is painted: 
‘Trespassing Forbidden on Penalty of 
the Law.’ And him and that woman, 
by Alcander Reeves’ advice, are team- 
in’ that old cuss of a husband back and 
forth acrost that strip and markin’ 
down a trespass offense every time he 
lugs an armful of wood.” 

The cap’n blinked his growing amaze- 
ment. 

““And the scheme is,” continued Hi- 
ram, “to have the old law shark of an 
Alcander, as trial justice, sentence the 
livin’ skeleton on each separate trespass 
offense, fine and imprisonment in de- 
fault of payment. Why, they’ve got 
enough chalked down against him now 
to make up a hundred years sentence, 
and he’s still travelin’ back and forth 
there as innercent of what they’re tryin’ 
to do as is the babe unborn.” 

“Can they do any such infernal thing 
as that in law?” demanded the cap’n. 

“Blamed if I know. But I never see 
northin’ yet they couldn’t do in law, if 


” 


they see you comin’ and got the bind on 
you.” 
“Law !” 
ing his hard fist on the table rim. 
will tie more knots in a man’s business 
than a whale can tie in a harpoon-line. 
There ain’t no justice in it—only. pick- 


roared Cap’n Sproul, clack- 
“Law 


in’s and stealin’s. Why, I had a mate 
once that was downed on T wharf in 
Bos’n and robbed, and they caught the 
men and the mate couldn’t give witness 
bonds and they locked him up with ’em 
and the men got away one night and 
wa’n't ever caught, and the result was 
the mate served a jail sentence before 
they got his bonds matter fixed. It 
was just the same as a jail sentence. 
He had to stay there.” 

Hiram was fully as doleful in regard 
to the possibilities of the law. 

“Once they get old Soup-bone behind 
bars on them trespass cases,” he said, 
“he’ll stay there, all right. They’ll fix 
it somehow—you needn’t worry. I 
reckon they'll be arrestin’ him any min- 
ute now. They’ve got cases enough 
marked down.” 


_of your’n pretty well. 


“We'll see about that,” snapped the 
cap’n. 

He buttoned his jacket and hurried 
into Hiram’s team, which was at the 
door. And with Hiram as charioteer 
they made good time toward the Crym- 
ble place. Just out of the village they 
swept past Constable Zeburee Nute, 
whose slower Dobbin respectfully took 
the side of the highway. 

“Bet ye money to mushmelons,” 
mumbled Hiram as they passed, “he’s 
got a warrant from old Alcander and is 
on his way to arrest.” 

“TI know he is,” affirmed the cap’n. 
“Every time he sticks that old tin badge 
on the outside of his coat he’s on the 
war-path. Whip up, Hiram!” 

From afar they spied the tall figure 
of Dependence Crymble passing wraith- 
like to and fro across the yard. 

“Thirty days per sashay!” grunted 
Hiram. “That’s the way they figger 
it. 

Batson Reeves would have scrambled 
down from the top of the wood-pile 
when he saw Cap’n Sproul halt Crymble 
in his weary labor and draw him to one 
side. But Hiram suggested to Mr. 
Reeves that he better stay up, and em- 
phasized the suggestion by clutching a 
stick of stove-wood in each hand. 

“Crymble,” huskily whispered the 
cap’n, “I put ye here out of a good 
meanin’—meanin’ to keep ye out of 
trouble. But I’m afraid I’ve got ye 
into it.” 

“T told ye what she was and all about 
it,” complained Mr. Crymble bitterly. 

“Tt ain’t ‘she,’ it’s—it’s The 
cap’n saw the bobbing head of Nute’s 
Dobbin heaving into sight around dis- 
tant alders. “ All is, you needn’t stay 
where I put ye.’ 

Mr. Crymble promptly dropped the 
three sticks of wood that he was carry- 
ing. 

“But I don’t want you to get too far 
off till I think this thing over a little,” 
resumed the cap’n. “There ain’t no time 
now. You ought to know this old farm 
You just go find 
a hole and crawl into it for a while.” 

“T’ll do it,’ declared Mr. Crymble, 
with alacrity. “I knew you'd find her 
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out. Now that you’re with me, I’m 
with you. I'll hide. You fix ’em. 
’Tend to her first.” He grabbed the 
cap’n by the arm. “There’s a secret 
about that barnyard that no one knows 
but me. Blind his eyes!” 

He pointed to Mr. Reeves. There 
was no time to delve into Mr. Crymble’s 
motives just then. There was just time 
to act. The blank wall of the ell shut 
off Mrs. Crymble’s view of the scene. 
Constable Nute was still well down the 
road. There was only the basilisk Mr. 
Reeves on the wood-pile. Cap’n Sproul 
grabbed up a quilt spread to air be- 
hind the ell, and with a word to Hiram 
as he passed him he scrambled up the 
heap of wood. Hiram followed, and the 
next moment they had hoodwinked the 
amazed Mr. Reeves and held him 
bagged securely in the quilt. 

The cap’n, with chin over his shoul- 
der, saw Mr. Crymble scuff aside some 
frozen dirt in a corner of the barn- 
yard, raise a plank with his bony fin- 
gers and insert his slender figure into 
the ¢revice disclosed, with all the sup- 
pleness of a snake. 


The plank dropped 
over his head and his hiding-place was 


hidden. But while he and Hiram stood 
looking at the place where Mr. Crymble 
had disappeared, there sounded a 
muffled squawk from the depths, there 
was the dull rumble of rocks, an in- 
ward crumbling of earth where the 
planks were, a puff of dust and still- 
ness. 

“Gawd A’mighty!” blurted Hiram, 
aghast, “a*dry well’s caved in on him.” 

“T told him to find a hole and crawl 
into it,” quavered the cap’n, fiddling 
trembling finger under his nose, “but 
I didn’t tell him to pull the hole in 
after him.” 

Mr. Reeves, left free to extricate him- 
self from the quilt, bellowed to Mrs. 
Crymble and addressed the astonished 
Nute, who just then swung into the 
yard. 

“They murdered that man, and I 
see ’em do it!” he squalled, and added 
irrelevantly, “they covered my head up. 
so I couldn’t see ’em do it.” 

Mrs. Crymble, who had been digni- 
fiedly keeping the castle till the arrival 
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of the constable, swooped upon the 
scene with hawklike swiftness. 

“This day’s work will cost you a 
pretty penny, Messers Look and 
Sproul,” she shrilled. “Killin? a 
woman’s husband ain’t to be settled 
with salve, a sorry, and a doller bill, 
Messers Sproul and Look.” 

“IT reckon we’re messers, all right,” 
murmured the cap’n, gazin gloomily on 
the spot of the involuntary entomb- 
ment of the three-times-dead Crymble. 
“TI couldn’t prove that he was ever dead 
in his life, but there’s one thing I’ve 
seen with my own eyes. He acted as 
his own sexton, and that’s almost as 
unbelievable as a man’s comin’ back to 
life again.” 

“T ain't lookin’ for him none this 
last time,” remarked Hiram, with much 
conviction ; “unless there’s an inch drain- 
pipe there and he comes up it like an 
angleworm. Looks from this side of 
the surface as though death, funeral 
service, interment and mournin’ was 
all over in record time and without 
music or flowers.” 

Batson Reeves brought the crowd. 

It was plainly one of the opportuni- 
ties of his life. 

The word that he circulated, as he 
rattled down to Boadway’s store and 
back, was that Cap’n Sproul and Hiram 
Look had attacked him with murderous 
intent and that after he ‘had bravely 
fought them off they had wantonly 
grabbed Mr. Dependence Crymble, 
jabbed him down a hole in the ground 
and kicked the hole in on him. 

“T’ve always vowed and declared they 
was both lunatics,” cried the returning 
Mr. Reeves. He darted accusatory fin- 
ger at the disconsolate pair where they 
stood gazing down upon the place of 
Crumble’s sepulture. ‘They was hatch- 
in’ a plot and I busted it and now this 
is what they’ve done-for revenge. And 
I'll leave it to Mis’ Crymble herself, 
who stands there and who see it all.” 

Mrs. Crymble was in a state of mind 
to promptly take the cue, and affirmed 
the charge with an inspirational wealth 
of detail and a ferocity of shrill accusa- 
tion that took effect on the crowd in 
spite of the lack of logic. In moments 
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of excitement’ crowds are not discrim- 
inating. The cap’n and Hiram gazed 
with some uneasiness on the lowering 
faces 


—\ 
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“Ain’t she a hell-cat, though!” mut- 


tered Hiram. 


“When I think of what I was tryin’ 


to make that poor critter do,” said Cap’n 


“Hang ’em, I say! And I'll soap the clothes-line if you'll do it!” 


“They beat his brains out, gents,” 
she screamed, “beat the brains out of 
the husband that had just come home to 
me after roamin’ the wide world over. 
Hang ’em, J say! And I'll soap the 
clothes-line if you’ll do it!” 


Sproul, absent-mindedly kicking a loos- 
ened clod into the hole, “I reckon he’s 
better off down there than up here. I 
don’t wish him back.” 

“If accused wish to say anything in 
their own defense it will be heard,” 
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declaimed Squire Alcander, advancing 
from the gathering throng. “Other- 
wise, Constable Nute will é 

“Constable Nute will keep his dis- 
tance from me,” roared Cap’n Sproul, 
“or he'll get his everlastin’ come-up- 
pance. I can stand a certain amount of 
dum foolishness and I serve notice that 
I’ve had full amount served out. Now 
you loafers standin’ round gawpin,’ you 
grab anything that will scoop dirt and 
get to work diggin’ here.” 

“T don’t propose to have no bill of 
expense run up on me,” announced 
Mrs. Crymble. “I’ve paid out for him 
all I’m. goin’ to, and I got done long 
ago.” 

“Bereaved and lovin’ widder heard, 
neighbors and friends,” said the cap’n 
significantly. “Now go ahead, people, 
and believe what she says about us, if 
you want to! Get to work here.” 

“You sha’n’t stir a shovelful of that 
dirt,” declared Mrs. Crymble. “You'll 
claim day’s wages, every one of you.” 

“Wages is cheaper in Chiny,” said 
the cap’n satirically. “You can cable 
round and have him dug out from 
that side if you want to. But I’m tell- 
in’ you right here and now that he’s 
goin’ to be dug out from one side or 
the other.” 

“He’s dead and he’s buried, ain’t he?” 
demanded Reeves, rallying to the sup- 
port of the widow. “What more is 
there to do?” 

“Go down to the graveyard and get 
that stone of his and set it here,” re- 
plied Cap’n Sproul, with bitter sarcasm. 
“Go somewhere to get out of my way 
here, for if you or any other human 
polecat, male or female,” he directed 
withering glance at Mrs. Crymble, “gets 
in my way whilst I’m doin’ what’s to 
be done, if we ain’t heathen, I'll split 
*em down with this barn shovel.” He 
had secured the implement and tossed 
out the first shovelful. 

There were plenty of willing volun- 
teers. They paid no attention to the 
widow’s reproaches. All who could, 
toiled with shovels. Others lifted the 
dirt in buckets. At the end of half an 
hour Cap’n Sproul, who was deepest in 
the hole, uttered a sharp exclamation. 


“By the mud-hoofed mackinaw!” he 
shouted, waving his shovel to command 
silence, “if he ain’t alive again after be- 
in’ killed the fourth time!” 

Below there was a muffled “tunk- 
tunk-tunk!” It was plainly the sound of 
two rocks clacking together. It was 
appealing signal. 

Ten minutes later furious digging 
brought the rescuers to a flat rock, part 
of the stoning of the caved-in well. In 
its fall it had lodged upon soil and 
rocks and when it was raised, gingerly 
and slowly, below in the cavern it had 
preserved sat Mr. Crymble, up to his 
shoulders in dirt. 

“If some gent will kindly pass me 
a chaw of tobacker,” he said wistfully, 
“it will kind of keep up my strength 
and. courage till the rest of me is dug 
u ur 
When he had been lifted at last to 
the edge of the well he turned dull eyes 
of resentment on Mrs. Crymble. , 

“I wish there’d been a hole clear 
through to the Sandwich Isles or any 
other heathen country,” he said sourly. 
“T’d have crawled there through lakes of 
fire and seas of blood.” 

She lifted her voice to vituperate, but 
his last clinch with death seemed to 
have given Mr. Crymble a new sense 
of power and self-reliance. He hopped 
up, gathered a handful of rocks and 
made at his Xantippe. His aim was not 
too good and he did not hit her, but he 
stood for several minutes and soul- 
fully bombarded. the door that she 
slammed behind her in her flight. 

Then he came back and gathered 
more rocks from the scene of his re- 
cent burial. He propped his thin legs 
apart, brandished a sizable missile, and 
squalled defiance. 

“T’ve just died for the fourth time— 
killed by a well cavin’ in on me. There 
ain’t no hell where I’ve been. And if 
there’s any man here that thinks he 
can shove me back into this hell on 
earth,” he shook his fist at the house 
and singled Cap’n Sproul with flaming 
eye, “now is the time for him to try 
to do it.” 

“There ain’t nobody goin’ to try to 
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do it,” said the cap’n, coming up to him 
with frankly outstretched hand. He 
patted the rocks gently from the arms 
of the indignant Mr. Crymble. “As a 
gen’ral thing I stand up for matrimony 
and stand up for it firm—but I reckon 
I didn’t understand your case, Crymble. 
I apologize and we'll shake hands on 
it. You can have the schoolhouse and 
T’ll do more’n that—I’ll pay for. fixin’ 
it over. And in the meantime you come 
up to my house and make me a good 
long visit.” 

He shoved ingratiating hand into the 
hook of the other’s bony elbow and led 
him away. 

“But I want my valise,” pleaded Mr. 
Crymble. 

“You leave that coffin-plate and epi- 
taph with her,” said the cap’n firmly. 
“You're in for a good old age and don’t 
need ’em. And they may cheer up Mis’ 


Crymble from time to time. She needs 
cheerin’ up.” 

Hiram Look, following them out of 
the yard, yanked up the trespass-sign 
and advanced to Batson Reeves and 
brandished it over his head. 

“Gimme it!” he rasped. 

“What?” quavered Reeves. 

“That paper I stood here and watched 
you makin’ up. Gimme it, or I'll peg 
you like I peg tent-pegs for the big 
tent.” 

And Reeves, having excellent ideas 
of discretion, passed over the list of 
trespasses. He did not look up at the 
windows of the Crymble house as he 
rode away with his brother, the squire. 
And what was significant, he took away 
with him the neck-halter that, for con- 
venience sake on his frequent calls, he 
had left hanging to the hitching-post in 
the Crymble yard for many weeks. 
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NO HURRY. 


Beas * said the mistress, “did you say 


“Yes’m, but Aunt Cora can.” 
“Very well,” answered Mrs. Brown. 
gie to come to me on Thursday. 


The next morning Mrs. Brown asked: 


to come?” 
“Yes’m.” 
“On Thursday ?” 


“No’m; Aunt Cora she couldn’t spell Thursday, so she tol’ her to come 


Sad’day.” 


you couldn’t write?” 


“Get her to write for your sister Mag- 
Do you understand ?” 


“Did your aunt write for Maggie 


SA. 


NOT CONTAGIOUS. 
. little girl’s kind and thoughtful mama had just presented her with a 


brand-new baby brother, and the 


little girl could not rest until she had 


told the news to her bosom friend across the street. 

After the first raptures, however, the baby brother was forgotten, and the 
little girls found their doll families of greater interest. 

“Mrs. Morton, may Winifred come over to our house to tea?” asked the 


first little girl. 
“Oh, no, dear, I think not. 


“Don’t be nervous about that,” the child interrupted. 


Some other time when your mother is better. 


9? 


“You need not be at 


all afraid, for what mother has isn’t catching.” 


” 

















The illustrations used in this article are from photographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


“In Time of Peace.” 


The powers are giving practical il- 
lustrations of the old adage: “In time 
of peace prepare for war.” Without 
an exception they are making important 
increases in their naval establishments, 
but Great Britain is outdoing all others. 
The members of the Peace Conference 
must have been disturbed by the sin- 


ister hiss of the Bellerophon as the 
monster machine of destruction slid-into 


free water at Plymouth. And yet this 
leviathan and its first cousin, the 
Dreadnought, make for peace during 
the next few years at least, for no ves- 
sels afloat at present would dare to 
try conclusions with them. Just think 
of a battle-ship of : 


combined with their twenty-three thou- 
sand horse-power turbine engines render 
them capable of destroying a fleet with- 
out incurring any serious danger them- 
selves. The key-note of their design 
lies in the ability to force or decline 
battle at will and to effectively attack an 
enemy without going within range of 
its guns. Amored cruisers could, of 
course, get away from them, but for 
this class of war-ships Great Britain is 
providing Dreadnoughts of greater 
speed constructed on reduced lines. 

It goes without saying that the recent 
naval expansion on the part of “perfidi- 
ous Albion” is causing great anxiety to 
Germany and France. Great Britain’s 

naval appropria- 





eighteen thousand, 
six-hundred tons 
displacement, a 
normal speed of 
twenty-one knots, 
and guns capable 
of accurate fire at 
a range of five 
miles. 

Such are Eng- 
land’s two latest in- 
struments of de- 
struction. One- 
third of the cost of 
these enormous 
war vessels is 
represented by 
their guns, which, 





tion for the current 
year is in the 
neighborhood of 
one hundred and 
sixty million dol- 
lars—enough to 
construct a Pana- 
ma Canal or a 
Lake-Gulf Water- 
way. No _ other 
power is spending 
half as much for 
the same purpose. 
France and Ger- 
many are entering 
upon the construc- 
tion of vessels of 
the Dreadnought 
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THE FIRING LINE.. THE ‘‘DREADNOUGHT”’ STEAMING AT GUN-LAYING SPEED. 


HAS JUST MADE A SHARP TURN 


type, but what disconcerts them more 
than the launching of the great English 
battle-ships, is the marvelous speed with 
which they have been constructed. In 
less than eight months from the time her 
keel was laid, the Bellerophon took the 
water. Not only that, but no power 
can hope to duplicate such vessels at 
anything like the same cost. It seems 
futile then for the second-class naval 
powers to attempt to reinstate the for- 
mer proportion of 


Meanwhile Japan 
chuckles joyously 
and designs another 
Aki. 


Another Side of 
Taft. 


The American 
man of affairs is not 
a domestic creature. 
To him “home” is 
merely a place in 
which to sleep and to 
keep the children. 
As long as they are 
safe and well pro- 
vided for he is satis- 
fied. He sees very 
little of them and 
has no intimate part 
in their lives. He stands in a relation to 
his family similar to that of the engineer 
of a train to the passengers—he keeps 
things going, but does not share the 
comforts or pleasures of the journey. 

Of course there are exceptions. 
William Howard Taft is one. The 
burly secretary of war is very human 
and intensely domestic. Perhaps this 
is an inherited trait. It characterized 
both his parents, who were “great home 


SHE 





strencth, for, in- 
side of twelve 
months, Eng'and 
cc’ | completely up- 
set the balance again. 

Peth France and 
Germany are ma- 
king the greatest ef- 
forts to perfect the 
military air-ship, in 
which they hope to 
find a counteracting 
force. The idea is 
to create a machine 
that shall be capable 
of long flights and 
susceptible to close 
direction, from 
which explosives 
may be dropped 
uron such marks as 
the — Bellerophon. 
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THE ‘‘DREADNOUGHT’S” AFTER-TURRET 12-INCH GUN. 
SPEED AND CLEAR FOR ACTION 








STEAMING AT GUN-LAYING 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECRETARY OF WAR, MRS. TAFT AND THEIR YOUNGEST SON, IN 
THE PARLOR OF THEIR WASHINGTON HOME 


folks,” and believed that the domestic 
hearth should be made the most attract- 
ive spot on earth to the boys. “Lub” 
Taft enjoyed his school life as much 
as a big, strong, healthy boy can; but 
even in those days he used to think that 
there was no place like home. 

The secretary works  gluttonously 
and takes the keenest delight in doing 
big things—but he finds his greatest 
pleasure at his own fireside or on his 
summer porch. There is no more sun- 
ny home in the land than that of the 
Tafts’. The father may be late in com- 
ing—for three weeks last winter he 
did not get home until long after the 
dinner hour—but as he wipes his shoes 
on the door-mat he shakes off the cares 
of the day and leaves the statesman in 
the vestibule. He is met by a wife who 
is just as simple-minded and homelike 
as himself. They were playmates as 
children, and they are playmates now 
with their children for companions. 


There is nothing 
Serit. in ~ the 
Taft home—not 
even a_chair-back. 
The secretary won't 
have a piece of 
furniture that can’t 
take you to its arms 
in good-fellowship. 
He goes about the 
place radiating good 
humor on every side, 
laughing, joking, 
whistling—especially 
whistling. The day 
may have been 
stormy and stressful, 
but it ends at home 
in peace and simple 
pleasure. The 
youngsters treat the 
father as their own 
particular property 
in the evening hours, 
and he surrenders 
himself with whole- 
heartedness-and a 
real interest in their 
trivial affairs. The 
mother—w ho has a 
passion for music 
and is a highly talented performer— 
plays the piano while the secretary hums 
what sounds like a ‘cello accompani- 
ment. 

It is a happy household throughout 
—the envy of many friends who with 
much more ample means cannot secure 
the same degree of comfort and en- 
joyment. The home atmosphere .is al- 
ways maintained. (Guests make no dif- 
ference in it. They are simply invited 
to join the family circle, and—if they 
are rightly constituted—the genial un- 
assuming hospitality goes right to their 
hearts. 


Looking Backward. 


The Reverend Robert Hunt, that 
sturdy supporter of John Smith in his 
almost superhuman task of maintain- 
ing the Jamestown colony, was the first 
regularly ordained minister of the gos- 


But Parson 


pel in North America. 
He preached 


Hunt had no. church. 
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from the steps of the Council House or 
from other vantage-points in the open 
air. There were no women in the set- 
tlement, and so no marriages or chris- 
tenings to be performed, but the worthy 
clergyman’s charge was no sinecure for 
all that. Of sick there were always 
many at hand, and to these he admin- 
istered medicine and the consolations 
of religion. He smoothed the path to 
the gallows for more than one con- 
demned wretch, including the traitor 
Kendall. He played the part of peace- 
maker—with indifferent success to be 
sure—in the never- 
ending quarrels of 
the colonists, and 
performed more 
than his share of 
the hard work that 
the conditions im- 
posed upon the set- 
tlers. Indeed, the 


zealous parson as- 
sumed so heavy a 
burden that he sank 
under it into a pre- 


mature grave. 

The first church 
in what is now the 
United States was 
a frame construc- 
tion erected during 
the governorship 
of Sir Thomas 
Gates and during 
the time of the first 
tobacco “boom.” 
It was in the 
stockaded town of Jamestown, 
here Pocahontas—who had_ been 
cured by Captain Argall at the price 
of a brass kettle—was baptized pre- 
paratory to her marriage with John 
Rolfe. While the Jamestown church, 
which was later rebuilt with more per- 
manent material, claims the distinction 
of being the oldest, it must yield the 
premier place in point of continuous 
service to the Old Bruton Parish 
Church of Williamsburg. Many in- 
teresting events are associated with the 
venerable edifice, and numerous histor- 
ical characters have in times past wor- 
shiped in it, including Washington, 


MRS, LOUISE M. (TORREY) 
TARY 


and 
se- 


6II 


Madison, Monroe, Jefferson, Tyler, 
Patrick Henry, the Custises, the Parkes, 
Pendleton, the Randolphs and Mar- 
shall. 

The recent convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church sent a delega- 
tion to Bruton, consisting of a repre- 
sentative of each of the thirteen orig- 
inal States. These were accompanied 
by the visiting British prelates and the 
representatives of King Edward and 
President Roosevelt, the former 
charged with the presentation of a bible 
and the latter of a lectern. It is a 
curious fact that al- 
though the Colonial 
Church was in- 
cluded in the dio- 
cese of London, the 
Right Reverend 
A. F. W. Ingram 
is the first Bishop 
of London to visit 
this country in an 
official capacity. 

The chief pur- 
pose of the pre- 
late’s presence was 
the laying of the 
cornerstone of the 
great national ca- 
thedral, on which 
occasion he _ used 
the Masonic trowel 
that was employed 
by Washington 
upon the founda- 
tion-stone of the 
Capitol. The cathe- 
dral will be a splendid Gothic edifice, 
rivaling in beauty and extent the finest 
examples of ecclesiastical architecture in 
Europe. 

When the Capitol of the nation was 
first established in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Joseph Nourse, Registrar of 
the Treasurer, lived upon St. Albans 
Hill. He was a religious enthusiast 
and much given to meditation and 
prayer in the oak grove that lay con- 
tiguous to his house. His most cher- 
ished dream was that when the strag- 
gling village in the bottom-lands should 
have grown into a populous city a house 
of worship befitting a great nation 


TAFT, MOTHER OF SECRE- 
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OLD BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


The second oldest church in the United States, and the oldest in point of continuous use. 


might be erected upon the ground on 
which he stood. The recent ceremo- 
nies connected with the building of the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul took 
place in that very grove, and the struc- 
ture will stand upon the summit of 
St. Albans Hill. 

This is not mere accident. Phcebe 
Nourse, inspired by her grandfather’s 
enthusiasm, left her all—‘‘forty gold 
dollars in a hairpin box’’—the proceeds 
of needlework—and gave the ground 
for the founding of a church. This 
was in the forties, and from that hum- 
ble endowment the first free church in 
the District of Columbia rose upon St. 
Albans Mount. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the national cathedral should oc- 
cupy the same site. 


Curbing the Cubans. 


The Parra conspiracy brings Cuba to 
the fore again, and, incidentally, drives 
another nail into the coffin of Cuban 


independence. Perhaps the recent af- 


fair was not of serious importance—al- 
though the plans were bloodthirsty 
enough—but it serves to emphasize the 
condition of unrest and the revolutionary 
spirit that seem to be inseparable from 
the masses in the island over which we 
are exercising jurisdiction. During 
the Spanish régime abortive uprisings 
and conspiracies were as frequent as 
féte-days, and since our occupancy they 
have been more common than the 
public wots of. 

Fortunately we have at the head of 
affairs a man of sound judgment, and 
a profoundly phlegmatic temperament. 
Governor Magoon knew of the recent 
conspiracy to dynamite Havana and 
massacre the Americans weeks before 
the dénouement, but he has not missed 
a meal or lost an hour of sleep on ac- 
count of the matter. As far as it is 
possible to have such a situation in hand 
he has it, but the discordant and reck- 
less elements that make up the mass of 
the Cuban population can only be con- 
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Congress. The 
question is, will he 
come out boldly and 
suggest the only 
practical solution of 
the problem — an- 
nexation—or will he 
avoid the hazard of 
creating an embar- 
rassing issue in the 
pending presidential 
campaign, and allow 
things to remain im 
statu quo. 
Meanwhile Ma- 
goon, taciturn, 


THE BAPTISMAL FONT IN WHICH THE INDIAN PRINCESS 
POCAHONTAS WAS BAPTIZED 


This font is still in use at Bruton Parish Church. 


trolled by strict and constant police 
supervision. This is one reason—but 
only one of several equally potent— 
why we shall never evacuate the island. 
An honest and efficient administration 
by natives is not to be hoped for. The 


property interests know this and they 
have long since determined that the 
American troops shall not be allowed to 
leave the island. If a date were set 
for such a movement, it would be fore- 
stalled by premeditated outbreaks at 
different points, directed by local capi- 
talists. 

There is no country in the world 
where valuable property is so_help- 
lessly exposed to attack as here, and no 
peasantry more reckless and destruc- 
tive than the provincial Cubans. The 
so-called wars of independence were, in 
the main, looting expeditions. When 
the insurrectos were driven into a cor- 
ner and their movements restricted, 
three-fourths of them always deserted 
and returned to their homes. 

Since the American intervention, the 
political factions in Cuba have in- 
creased in number and have grown in 
their hatred of one another. A _ stable 
government composed of Cubans is less 
a possibility than ever it was. This fact 
must be as patent to our administration 
as it is to the planters and business men neeensittenmtnes . 
of the island. The President must re- LECTERN PKESENTED TO BRUTON PARISH CHURCH BY 
fer to the matter in his next message to PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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thoughtful and 
strong of will, 
keeps a firm hand 
on the reins and 
meets the exigen- 
cies of each day as 
they appear. Po- 
litical leaders have 
learned that they 
cannot influence 
him. Promoters 
have found that to 
attempt to “pump” 
him is futile. What 
he proposes to do 
no one knows until 
he issues an order, 
but all know that 
when he issues an 
order the thing is 
going to be done. Nothing can move 
him from his’ sphinx-like attitude 
which is admirably adapted to the 
situation. The experience is a new 
one to the Cuban political agitators, 
who have never known an executive 
who might not be bought. It irri- 
tates them, but at the same time it fills 
them with an uneasy fear and a sense 
of. helplessness. With Magoon in the 
saddle we can hold the Cuban bronco 
down to its present comparatively 
steady gait indefinitely ; but a very lit- 
tle change might result in a world of 
trouble. 





The Lake-Gulf Waterway. 


The project for a deep channel from 
Chicago to New Orleans by way of the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers has been 
given a tremendous impetus during the 


GOVERNOR MAGOON, 


Whose hand ts on the throttie in Cuba. 


past twelve months, 
so that it is now 
practically an 
eventful certainty. 
The Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway 
Association, which 
held its first con- 
vention last fall, 
brought a vigorous 
pressure to bear 
upon members of 
Congress during 
the past session. 
The Waterways 
Commission ap- 
pointed by the 
President in the 
spring of the pres- 
ent year reported 
favorably upon the project, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has given it the seal of 
his approval, after personal investiga- 
tion in his characteristic man-on-the- 
spot fashion. The Sixtieth Congress 
may be depended on to commit the na- 
tion to this most important undertaking 
of modern times, which promises to en- 
tail greater beneficial results than even 
those to be expected from the Panama 
Canal. 

SmituH’s was the first of the maga- 
zines to take up the subject of the Lake- 
Gulf Waterway. It was exhaustively 
treated in two articles which appeared 
in the issues of September, 1906, and 
January, 1907. Perhaps a score of ar- 
ticles on the subject have appeared dur- 
ing the present year in various other 
magazines, but none of them, we think, 
covering the matter so fully as those 
published in Smirn’s. 
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UCHA is one of the few artists 
of whom it may be truthfully 
said that they have created a 
style. Many painters imitate some other 
painter, who in his turn is imitating 
some one else. Still others go so far 
as to actually copy from some source 
not likely to be known to their public. 
I know of an illustrator who was ex- 
posed some years ago in the London 
Poster, and is now working for the 
best magazines in New York. Very 
few have anything to say that is worth 
saying. In this respect Mucha is a de- 
cided exception. 

His style may, of course, be analyzed, 
and an Oriental, or, more exactly, per- 
haps, Byzantine element may be found 
therein, besides other elements less 
easily recognized. It has been said 
that his work has been influenced by 
that of Puvis de Chavannes, the French 
decorative painter, but while this may 
be true, his style is, nevertheless, very 
different from that of Chavannes. The 
truth, therefore, remains, that the pre- 
dominant note of all he has done—and 
does—posters, paintings, illustrations, 
is wholly his own and entirely indi- 
vidual. 

Before his vision all objects that ar- 
rest his attention melt into a scheme of 
harmoniously undulating lines and soft- 
ly blending tints. There is something 
of tapestry and not a little of the mo- 
saic in all that he does, and yet the re- 
production is realistic and the portrayal 
faithful. 

In other words, Mucha, besides being 
a wonderfully skilful decorative paint- 
er, is a remarkably clever draftsman. 
Herein lies his greatness. There are 


other good draftsmen, and there are 
others who know decoration, but few, 
if any, combine the two as does Mucha. 
An instance of his mastery of drawing 
may be seen in the study for a poster 

“Girl with Dove’—here reproduced. 
With a few lines he has said all he in- 
tended to. Each line has a distinct 
meaning, and is in its proper place. 

If Mucha’s claim to immortality, 
however, were based on these two quali- 
ties alone, there might be some doubt, 
but fortunately he has a still greater 
qualification; for while his drawing is 
remarkable and his knowledge of dec- 
orative composition wonderful, his ideas 
are truly marvelous. He is a philoso- 
pher and a thinker. Unlike most oth- 
ers, he has something to say, and he 
says it. Endowed with a particularly 
comprehensive intelligence, and a mar- 
velous sagacity, he develops clever and 
original ideas with a _ never-failing 
prodigality. 

An example of the originality and 
force of his ideas may be seen in his 
designs and illustrations for The Lord’s 
Prayer. Out of each sentence and 
thought in the prayer he has made a 
wonderful picture, revealing therein an 
audacity and originality of thought and 
intense and poetic feeling of which the 
ordinary worker is devoid. In this 
series he rises to a loftiness of thought 
which has seldom been surpassed. 

Another series of paintings which em- 
bodied a great idea were those repre- 
senting the seven cardinal sins. Fol- 
lowing the masterly representation of 
the sins, he has placed a nude figure, 
representing humanity, forlorn and mis- 
erable and suffering from all the ills of 
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GIRL WITH DOVE 
Study for a poster. 


which crime and immorality are the 
causes. This work again is exceeding- 
ly strong. Modern painters, as a rule, 
paint very few religious pictures. In 
fact, the average great modern painter 
has at most one religious painting to his 
credit. 

It is significant that Mucha is an ex- 
ception to this rule. Besides the two 


series just mentioned, he has 
painted numerous Madonnas and 
other religious subjects. 

This Bohemian, endowed with 
the taste for the poetic and the 
marvelous—peculiar to his race 
—a taste broadened and refined 
by his life in the great cities of 
the world, seems tobe made 
up of the most varied qualities. 

He is a dreamer, and yet of 
great industry, activity, and 
regularity of habits. He is pos- 
sessor of all the attributes of 
genius, and yet of the mind and 
memory of a great scientist; a 
man of great versatility and 
many ideas, who has taken time 
to master drawing and reduce 
decorative composition to a se- 
ries of safe and simple rules. He 
is a very rapid worker, and yet 
every line is well considered and 
each detail has its meaning. He 
seems to have decided once for 
all what to do and how to do it, 
and never deviates from his pur- 
pose. To this is due his peculiar 
individuality of style. 

Those who have heard him 
lecture to his students and seen 
the sketches which he dashes off 
to illustrate his remarks, cannot 
help marveling at the wealth of 
knowledge and_ technical skill 
which is his. 

Mucha was born forty-seven 
years ago at Ivancica, near 
Prague. He got his first school- 
ing at the little town of Brinn. 
It was there, unconsciously 
aroused by the beauty of nature, 
that the taste for art was formed 
in his youthful soul, and he re- 
solved to be a painter. 

After he had exhausted the 
educational possibilities of Briinn he 
went to Munich. Here he studied two 
years at the academy, and, having 
wearied of school work, set out on a 
tour of Italy, Germany, and the Tyrol 
which lasted over a year. He studied 
the museums of the cities, and made 
sketches of the picturesque scenery for 
which these countries are noted. 
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At this time his lifework must 
have been to some extent al- 
ready _ planned. He seems 
never to have lost any time, but 
to have continually made studies 
and stored up knowledge which 
he felt would be of use to him. 
Only in this way can one ac- 
count for the power that he had 
already acquired when his work 
began to sell. 

Tired of this roving life, dur- 
ing which funds often got low 
and he was obliged to accept all 
sorts of work as a means of 
subsistence, he finally went to 
Moravia, where he undertook a 
series of decorative paintings for 
the castle of Count Khuen Em- 
masof. 

In the large hall of the manor 
he executed thirty panels de- 
picting the sports and games of 
all times and countries. The 
count is said to have taken a 
great interest in him, and to have 
helped and encouraged him in 
various ways. This is not to be 
wondered at, for Mucha was at 
that time, although still very 
young, an extremely interesting 
personality. His style was al- 
ready formed, and his taste for 
serious and thoughtful work al- 
ready developed. His work at 
the castle finished, he departed 
for Paris, the goal of his am- 
bition, and then, as now, the 
Mecca of all artists. He was 
conscious of his power, and his 
hopes were bright, for he felt 
sure that fame and_ fortune 
would soon be his. 

Fame comes slow in Paris, 
where the greatest geniuses of 
the world are gathered together. 
The beginner despairs of ever 
doing anything so good as has 
already been done, and those 
who have “arrived” redouble 
their efforts in order not to be 
overtaken by the newcomers. 


Added 


to this is the antagonism to the foreign- 


ers and the partiality toward all 
French. 


that is 
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ONE OF MUCHAS COMMERCIAL POSTERS 


While fame is hard to attain, fortune 
seems to the beginner still less attain- 
able. Mucha was no exception to the * 
rule, and his first six years in Paris 
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THE WOUNDED SOLDIER 


example of Mucha’s style of illustration. 














PEASANT GIRLS 





Decorative Illustration. 
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were spent in great obscurity and com- 
parative want. But although the wolf 


sometimes drew ominously near and he 
was quite often obliged to dine on two 





THE FLOWER 


sous’ worth of pomimes frites, fetched 
from the public cook, he worked and 
studied and did not lose hope. 

Mucha has, in all essential things, re- 
mained a Bohemian. As with Deffre- 
ger, of Bavaria, a great many of the 
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traditions of his native soil are to be 
found in his work. 

In Munich he studied at the Royal 
Academy, and in Paris under Jean Paul 
Laurens. The influence of neither 
school is to be seen in his work. 

Even in his recent marriage, Mucha 
has been true to his race, and has mar- 
ried, not one of the titled French beau- 
ties of his acquaintance, but a. sweet, 
unassuming Bohemian girl, for whom 
he knew he would always have the most 
genuine feeling, and to whom he could 
speak in his native tongue. 

Mucha’s début was made with a pos- 
ter for Bernhardt’s “Gismonda.” The 
success of this poster was instantane- 
ous. He became famous overnight. It 
was so well done and so different from 
the work of Grasset or Cheret that all 
Paris talked about it. “Gismonda” was 
followed by “La Dame aux Camélias,” 
“Amants,” “Lorrenzaccio,” ‘La Sa- 
maritaine,’ “Hamlet,” ‘La Princesse 
Lointaine,” and many others. He be- 
came very much the rage, and Bern- 
hardt engaged him to design not only 
posters, but costumes, programs, scenic 
effects, and the thousand and one things 
necessary for a theater such as hers. 

At this time he also began to design 
posters for commercial purposes, of 
which perhaps the best known are “Vin 
des Incas,” “Cognac Biscuit,” “Cham- 
pagne White Star,” “Job,” “Biscuits 
Lefévre,” etc. In spite of the fact that 
these posters were advertisements, col- 
lectors and admirers began to prize 
them and to collect them with the same 
ardor which they had displayed toward 
his other designs. 

He at once took rank as the greatest 
of poster designers, and his reputation 
in this field became so great that, un- 
fortunately, many people still think of 
him as being nothing else. 

Mucha now began to work for the 
great lithographic firm of Champenois, 
for whom he designed the “Four Sea- 
sons,” the “Months of the Year,” 
“Night and Morning,” “The Flower 
and the Pen” (here reproduced), “The 
Four Arts,” and many other decorative 
panels. 

In his work for these panels as well 
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as for many other works, fruit, flow- 
ers, and plant forms play an important 
part. In the spring his studio in the 
Rue du Val-de-Grace, surrounded as it 
was by beds of beautiful flowers, took 
on the appearance of a veritable green- 
house. Mucha loves flowers, arfd they, 
in their turn, have inspired him and 
given him many valuable ideas. He 
does not copy them servilely in his 
work, but seeks to interpret them and 
to conventionalize them, while conserv- 
ing their character and appearance. 

Following as they did his clever pos- 
ters, these beautiful panels served not 
only to maintain his reputation, but to 
place him far in advance of his nearest 
competitors, 

Their success was a deserved one— 
the figures are wonderful in their ex- 
pression of joy, exuberance, dignity, 
dreamy melancholy, charming languor, 
or imperious pride. The buds and blos- 
soms of spring, the flowers and fruits 
of summer and early autumn, the bleak- 
ness and desolation of fall, and the 
dreariness of winter—how well they are 
depicted and what beauties they reveal ! 

Who can forget the soft-eyed maiden 
invoking on a harp of gold the ap- 
proaching germinations? Under the 
pink apple blossoms the subtle aroma 
of violets perfumes the air. Or sweet, 
melancholy Autumn, chrysanthemums 
in her hair, moves slowly through the 
bleak forest, the dying leaves blowing 
about her feet. How full of feeling are 
his representations of winter—the girl 
huddled together in her draperies or 
leaning protectingly over a pair of half- 
frozen little birds! 

The “Pen” is a good example of 
Mucha’s decorative panels, although it 
does not, perhaps, possess the same 
charm as do some of those represent- 
ing the seasons. Notice the calm dig- 
nity of the face and the wealth and 
originality of ornamentation and de- 
sign. See how every bit of the space 
is covered with beautiful lines and hues. 
Note the remarkable attention to detail 
and the marvelous sense of composition. 

The hitherto unpublished sketches 
for posters, here reproduced, are also 
good examples of the work of this pe- 
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riod. One great charm of Mucha’s 
posters is their refinement. The posters 
of Cheret and Pal, for instance, an- 
nounce their wares in brazen, gaudy 


THE PEN 


colors, which are, of course, striking 
and conspicuous, but lacking in dignity. 
Compared to them, the Mucha poster 
is a fine lady who would scorn to be 
loud. The aristocratic charm and per- 
fection of her make-up are her claims 
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to distinction. The eye of the cultured 

passer-by is not only momentarily ar- 

rested, but allured to closer inspection. 
From these 

posters and pan- 

els it was but a 

step for a man 

of Mucha’s gen- 

ius to the more 

serious decora- 

tive paintings, 

such as he did 

for the Bosnian 

Pavilion at the 

Paris Exposi- 

tion. These 

mural paintings, 

executed for the 

Count of Bosnia, 

met with a de- 

served — success, 

and verified the 

predictions of 

the knowing 

ones, who had 

seen more than 

mere cleverness 

in the work of 

the young artist. 
In fact, since 

Mucha’s rather 

sudden removal 

from Obscurity 

Street to the 

noisy thorough- 

fare of Fame, 

his field of en- 

deavor has been 

unlimited. His 

decorative talent 

found happy em- 

ployment in the 

designing of 

posters, but he 

has since applied 

this knowledge 

of decoration to 

nearly all other 

branches of pic- 


I have even seen, in a jewelry estab- 
lishment in Paris (that of Fouquet), a 
room the fittings of which were all de- 

signed by 
Mucha. Promi- 
nent in this 
tfoom were im- 
mense peacocks, 
whose spreading 
feathers were 
studded with 
gems. The 
chairs,tables, 
floor, walls, and 
even the marble 
fountain, were 
designed by 
Mucha. The 
effect was. stri- 
king in its rich- 
ness and unity. 
As an illustra- 
tor, Mucha de- 
serves to rank 
with  Vierge, 
Abbey, and J. P. 
Laurens. He il- 
lustrated with 
one hundred and 
thirty full-page 
drawings, in col- 
or, “Jilsée Prin- 
cesse de Tr i- 
poli,” by Robert 
de Flers. The 
text was exceed- 
ingly good, but 
the pictures in- 
finitely better. 
This monumen- 
tal work isa 
veritable treas- 
ure-house of or- 
nament and 
color schemes, 
out of which 
Mucha’s  disci- 
ples will profit 
for years to 


torial and indus- THE AMERICAN MADONNA come. Copies of 


trial art. with 

great success. He has designed jew- 
elry, rugs, windows, and_ interiors; 
modeled figurines, drawn Ex Libris and 
covers, and many illustrations. 


“Tlsée’”’ sold for 
one thousand francs, and the edition was 
limited to two hundred and fifty copies. 
Needless to add, the edition has long 
since been exhausted, and the price ad- 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘QUO VADIS” 


vanced still more by speculative deal- 
ers. 

Another great work, which occupied 
several years, was his illustration for 
“Episodes in the History of Germany.” 
This shows great knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as well as superior technical skill. 

With great hardihood, Mucha has, in 
this work, launched himself into the 
depiction of the grand and tragic 
scenes which were not lacking in the 
days of Frederick the Great and Martin 
Luther. With .an almost ferocious 
touch he has silhouetted the powerful 
figures which stand out from that back- 
ground of darkness, strife, and super- 


stition. Emperors, popes, ministers, 
priests—all seem to live under his magic 
brush. At times, amid these scenes of 
blood, he places some touching idyl, 
which shows anew his poetic sentiment 
and the infinite resources of his rare 
talent. 

Mucha’s_ illustrations display . the 
same knowledge of composition and at- 
tention to detail; the same penchant for 
the beautiful and the mysterious, as do 
his posters. 

The two illustrations from a Hun- 
garian book, here reproduced, are re- 
cent works of the artist, and in his best 
style. Take, for instance, the wounded 

















soldier. This picture is so eloquent 
that, without having read the story, the 
beholder knows almost at a glance what 
it means. The fallen warrior has been 
placed by his comrades against the foot 
of one of those wayside crucifixes so 
common in Catholic countries. Here, 
strengthened by his. faith, and com- 
forted by the nearness of the cross and 
the image of the Savior, he awaits his 
fate with a spirit that is unafraid. 

Mucha illustrated the history of 
Spain, in which country he traveled 
extensively, and also contributed to the 
“Revue Populaire.’ Other works 
which he illustrated were “Clio,” by 
Anatole France; the poems of Eugene 
Manuel, the history of France, and 
many children’s books. 

After these brilliant achievements, 
the artist surprised every one but him- 
self by attempting still another branch 
of art; and, during the latter part of 
his stay in Paris, his time was devoted 
largely to the painting of portraits. 

Mucha has spent the last two winters 
in New York, and intends from ‘now on 
to make this city his home at least eight 
months of the year. Since he has heen 
here he has executed a large number of 
decorative paintings and some very in- 
teresting portraits. 

Here reproduced are two of his re- 
cent paintings. The “Madonna,” which 
he painted for the church of the Sacred 
Heart, is very beautiful; in fact, it is 
considered to be, in some ways, the best 
thing Mucha has done. 

As will be readily seen, the artist has 
chosen to give this picture a decidedly 
American type. Altogether, it is very 
interesting, and will do much to add to 
its author’s fame. 

The second is a large, decidedly 
decorative painting, depicting the scene 
from “Quo Vadis” when the master 
finds his slave girl caressing his own 
image. It is very soft and beautiful 
in the coloring, and in Mucha’s best 
style. 

Among the portraits which he has 
painted here may be mentioned those of 
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Archbishop Farley, Mrs. Wissman, and 
Mrs. James and daughter. Mucha’s 
skill at portrait-painting is a revelation 
to those who have known only his 
poster work. 

Perhaps the most interesting work 
that Mucha has done here has been in 
connection with the Woman’s School 
of Applied Design. In his lectures, both 
in the men’s and girls’ classes, he has 
introduced some very novel and ef- 
fective methods of instruction. The 
students, some of whom are as old as 
Mucha himself, and most of whom are 
earning a livelihood by some form of 
art work, bring to the lectures what- 
ever drawings they may be working on- 
outside, and each drawing is corrected 
before the whole class. In this way all 
of the pupils profit by the correction of 
each design. At these times, and dur- 
ing the lectures, Mucha illustrates his 
remarks by frequent sketches in colored 
chalk. Besides these lectures there are, 
of course, the life classes. 

Mucha is very much interested in this 
educational work, and it was mainly on 
account of his desire to build up a 
large school here that he came to this 
country. He believes that the truly 
great American artist is yet to come, 
and that he can be developed only in 
the United States. He had many 
Americans among his students in Paris, 
but always felt that they were laboring 
under a disadvantage in trying to learn 
their art in the French capital. 

He feels that environment has much 
to do with the development and culture 
of the artist, just as it influences the de- 
velopment of plant and animal life. He 
believes that the American artist should 
visit Europe only after his mind and 
hand have been trained and his taste 
formed at home. The influences of the 


Old World would then be broadening 
and refining, and not limiting or per- 
verting. 

With his usual sincerity and zeal, 
Mucha has started a great work, and, 
before he is through, he will have done 
much for the cause of American art. 








All 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. 


FTER three years at college, Janie 
had arrived home on a late train, 
had eaten her supper with the en- 

tire family looking on, and afterward 
had talked till midnight with their eyes 
of love and admiration fixed upon her. 

But it was not until she undressed for 
bed in her little freshly decked and deco- 
rated room, with her mother lingering 
in the way that mothers have when they 
want to learn more, that she came at last 
to the bottom of her heart. 

“And, mother,” she said, “I have de- 
cided on my life work; I am going to 
write!” She looked at her mother with 
a sudden intense deepening of her fine 
gray eyes. “I can brag to you, mother 
—I really made a success on the college 
paper, and Mr. Truesdell, who is going 
to be a journalist, criticized my stuff, 
and he says I must write—that I have 
a future before me, because I have the 
true story-teller’s instinct!” 

“Oh, Janie!” said her mother, rather 
shocked. 

Janie laughed. “Dear mother! He 
meant that I see things—stories, you 
know, in places and people.” 

“Oh,” her mother replied, still feeling 
rather vague. “But what is there to 
see here, in this little place, so far from 
anywhere? Where will you find your 
stories ?” 

“Why, mother, the air is full of them! 
Mr. Truesdell says I must go in for 
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character sketching; that I must study 
local color, and that sort of thing. Why, 
you’re a story yourself, mother !” 

Mrs. Franklin looked apprehensive 
and a little hurt. Janie’s quick eye 
caught the expression; she hugged her 
mother and talked of her great plans 
until that gentle lady went away, secretly 
elated and proud that she had been the 
first to be told of the future, which 
seemed to loom so near at hand for 
Janie. 

The rest of the family were in the se- 
cret by noon of the next day. When an- 
other girl would have been making frills 
for her toilet-table, Janie was pinning 
up pictures of Balzac and Yeats and 
Henry James. 

“T want to create an atmosphere,” she 
explained. 

The family, fascinated, volunteered 
their aid. They felt rather vague in the 
face of aspirations so unusual, but they 
had an unquestioning faith in Janie’s 
talents. At seven she had written sto- 
ries for a grandmother who adored this 
sign of cleverness in the youngest mem- 
ber of her untalented family; at seven- 
teen she swam in a haze of enthusi- 
asms, which, if rather nebulous, at least 
served to convince her relations that 
Janie was “smart” and should have a 
chance. 

This “chance” had been given her. 
Now the family faith took expression in 
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a general eagerness to smooth the path 
to fame by any little device that would 
make the way easier. To that end, 
mother brought down from the attic the 
old drop-leaf stand of grandmother’s— 
for, if Janie needed a writing-table in 
a good light, that was the thing she 
must have; her brother Dick spoiled the 
new wall-paper by some necessary book- 
shelves; her father, when he had been 
patiently reasoned with, dedicated his 
dictionary to the cause, and Newt, the 
hired man, made a cunning strong box 
for the safe-keeping of manuscripts. 

She was off! She had begun the race 
for fame! 

Mornings, from nine to twelve, came 
to be regarded as sacred to Janie. This 
lesson was not learned by her family all 
at once. At first sister Ruth dropped in 
frequently to recount her conquests at 
last night’s party, or mother put her 
head in the door to inquire if Janie 
would like waffles for luncheon; but 
they got out of the habit after a while. 
It is difficult to chat comfortably with 
a person whose eyes have a blank, in- 
drawn expression, and who answers you 
kindly but without enthusiasm; and 
there came to be a general avoidance of 
Janie’s closed door. 

If in the morning she was a cloistered 
devotee of composition, after noon she 
became a sleuth on a still hunt for local 
color. The people about her and the 
lives they lived became only so much 
material for copy. She went dutifully 
to tea-parties, where she sat, silent, with 
a bit of work in her hands, joyously em- 
broidering the other girls into stories ; 
in church she speculated on the literary 
possibilities of every one in sight. When 
ladies called on her mother, Janie filed 
their gossip and turns of expression in 
a note-book; and, quite unsuspected by 
Mrs. Almira Danby, she drank down 
great drafts of local color with that “old 
settler’s”’ tea. 

There came an extremely trying mo- 
ment for Janie when her first story was 
finished. In spite of her glowing self- 
confidence, there was a deep well of shy- 
ness in her nature which prompted her 
to lock this first child of her fancy in 
the empty strong box and never, never 
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let another eye gaze upon it. But there 
was the family! They waited with thin- 
ly concealed impatience for some visible 
sign of that gift their affection had en- 
dowed her with; there was no escaping 
them. But she decided it would be less 
trying to read her tale to mother first— 
so that loving champion was called, and 
sat down to listen, erect and judicial. 

Now, Janie possessed one quality of 
the true artist—the ability to forget her- 
self completely in the joy of creation. 
As she wrote she had laughed and 
wept; she had seen her characters be- 
fore her, and had heard them speak— 
which was not strange, for they had 
been transferred to her pages straight 
from the streets of the village. Not for 
nothing had she absorbed “atmosphere,” 
as became evident from the queer ex- 
pression which began to steal over Mrs. 
Franklin’s face as the reading pro- 
gressed. Suddenly she exclaimed aloud, 
with a horrified note in her voice: 

“Janie! That’s Mrs. Hawkins, isn’t 
it?” 

“Why, yes, mother; you recognized 
her, didn’t you?” 

“Recognized her? You’ve described 
her so I can hear her talk! But, Janie, 
you must make that different about her 
wig. No one is supposed to know she 
wears one, and she’d never forgive us if 
she should see that story. And, dearie 
—that part about the minister—it’s old 
Elder Wright, isn’t it?—it don’t seem 
quite respectful. Of course, we all 
know he washes the dishes while his 
wife sits on the front porch; but my 
gracious! If the Baptists ever saw that 
story, your father would never get the 
contract for their new church!” 

Janie felt outraged to the depths of 
her artistic self ; but clearly it would not 
do to rob her father of contracts and her 
mother of friends, so with a bitter tear 
of renunciation she took much of the 
color from her story. But first she 
read it to some one else. 

Two years before, when the family 
had decided that’ Janie must have a 
chance, they had all been surprised by 
an unusual interest on the part of 
Janie’s Uncle David. He had listened 
to their talk of ways and means with 
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a speculative eye on his niece, and had 
finally remarked: “Well, if Janie’s got 
to be polished up some more, we might 
as well send her to some place where 
they turn out the real, gilt-edged thing; 
eh, Janie?” 















That “we” ee 
eal | 


of David’s 
sang in the 
family ear 
with a note of 
hope, which 
was abundant- 
ly realized la- 
ter when his 
check went far 
toward placing 
her in a college 
quite beyond 





any they had 
dreamed of. 
They had a 
guilty feeling 
that, perhaps, 
they had mis- 
judged David. 
It was possible 
that under- 
neath his~ rol- 
licking humor, 
underneath the 
shell of his 
shrewd = com- 
mercial self, 
there lurked a 
dim apprecia- 
tion of the 
things they 
wanted for 
Janie. At any 
rate, he had 
chosen to 
spend a large 
sum of money 
on their idol, 
and they felt a 
new respect 
for his discern- 
ment. 

He had gone to see her once during 
her college years, but the family got 
very little satisfaction out of him on his 
return. The visit seemed to have af- 
forded him some inward source of 
amusement which he refused to share 





with any one. He admitted, indeed, 
that Janie had never looked so well, and 
seemed to be doing great jinks; then he 
had looked at the ceiling and sighed 
with a slow subterranean chuckle: 
“Janie is the 
only one I 
know who c’n 
see the point 
to my jokes.” 

This must 
have been a 
powerful _ rec- 
ommendation 
to him, for 
when Janie 
came back, he 
offered her the 
unusual honor 
of an afternoon 
behind his 
new bay colts. 
The result of 
that drive and 
others that 
followed was 
the making of 
Janie and her 
Uncle David 
into boon com- 
panions. 

Her family 
and half the 
town looked on 
in surprise at 
the spectacle of 
Dave Franklin 
subdued to 
complacent 
pride in a slip 
of a girl. The 
old man had a 
reputation in 
Deaneville for 
C HAROLD HE HELL things quite 


ea oe otherwise. He 
= was regarded 





With an occasional gurgle of delight she wrote onand on. aS a sort of 


buccaneer of 
finance; he owned half the timber on 
the hills about the little town; he con- 
trolled the Citizens’ Gas Company, 
and held the board of trade in. the 
hollow of his hand. He had been 
prayed for in most of the churches and 
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hanged in effigy after a certain pic- 
turesque political fray—fame could 
do no more for him. Mrs. Frank- 
lin deplored his irreverence, Janie’s sis- 
ters thought him shockingly rollicking 
in manner, but Janie declared him to be 
the most interesting man in the world. 
And this was even before he had been 
so encouraging about her first story. 

Still smarting under her mother’s 
censorship, she had blushingly brought 
out the tale and offered to read it to 
David as they bowled along over a hill- 
side road in the glory of an autumn 
afternoon. At the end of two pages, 
David began a running accompaniment 
of chuckles; at the close of the third he 
slapped his knee and exclaimed hilari- 
ously: “Old Elder Wright, b’George! 
Durned old hypocrite—never did like 
him. You’ve hit him off to a T, Janie. 
And, oh, b’George! that’s great about 
Mis’ Hawkins—knew her by the wig! 
Say, when that story’s printed, Janie, 
we'll send one to ev’ry Baptist in town.” 

Fortunately for Janie and the peace 
of her family the story was never 
printed. It came back with dismal regu- 
larity, as did every other that Janie sent 
out. The first rejection was a shock; 
the second sadly accepted, and the third 
wept over for a bitter hour. Then came 
six months of dogged sending forth and 
getting back. In spite of editorial re- 
buffs, however, she grew absorbed in 
the work she had chosen. And _ she 
learned, also, that whatever lack of en- 
thusiasm she might meet with at home, 
she had always a loyal audience in Un- 
cle David. 

As a literary adviser he had his limi- 
tations, for, according to his own cheer- 
ful confession, he had read but two 
books in his life ; one was “The Pride of 
the Prairie,” and the other he couldn’t 
remember. But he had a keen feeling 
for the picturesque, and a sense of hu- 
mor which neither regard for conven- 
tion nor propriety could shackle. Along 
with his shrewd common sense he pos- 
sessed a droll imagination, which 
seemed never to have blossomed until 
Janie, with her fervid interest in all 
things living, became his companion. 
Quite naturally, from that first after- 
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noon together, he fell into the way of 
recounting to her many quaint and long- 
forgotten chapters of his life, among 
them not a few episodes which his busi- 
ness rivals would have listened to with 
avidity. In return, Janie read to him 
each new product of her restless pencil. 

He always seemed to get the most 
satisfaction from Janie’s work when she 
had cleverly sketched some man or 
woman for whom his own disdain or 
dislike had never before found adequate 
expression. At such times he found 
great amusement in suggesting likely 
characters for future dissection. 

“Now, there is that insurance shark, 
Benson,” he would say. “I used to 
know him when he was ’round here sell- 
ing hair-restorer. Sold me some, and 
my hair’s been a little pink on the edges 
ever since! Say, Janie, if you want to 
use him, I c’n tell you about the time 
he ” And then would follow a tale 
which left them both wet-eyed with 
laughter, and which, if printed, would 
have necessitated Janie and her family 
leaving town. But there was one story 
which appealed to David as no other lit- 
erary effort ever had, for it was a sketch 
unflatteringly true to the character of 
his ancient enemy, Andrew J. Doolittle. 

Andy J. was almost as much of a 
force in Deaneville as David, with the 
added pull of ten years as superin- 
tendent of the Baptist Sunday-school, 
and his picture on the front page of the 
“Potter County History.” David re- 
alized that in this sketch of Janie’s his 
feeling for Deaneville’s representative 
citizen had been for the first time deli- 
cately and skilfully set forth ; he offered 
enthusiastically to have the story 
printed in the Argus. When Janie re- 
fused this chance to become locally fa- 
mous, on the plea that she intended to 
work Andrew J. Doolittle into a story 
some day, David’s shrewd left eye was 
eclipsed in a wink as he said: 

“You let me know when you get 
ready to write that story, Janie. I can 
give you some pointers on Andy J. 
that’ll make your story as real as life 
and twice as spicy ;” an offer which she 
stored away in her mind as one full of 
picturesque possibilities. 
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Late one afternoon, a short time after 
this conversation, Janie came in from 
her drive with a bright color in her 
cheeks and a look of rapt absorption 
in her eye. When she had gained her 
own room, she threw herself upon a big 
pad, with two pencils bristling in her 
hair and a third clutched in her fingers. 
With an occasional gurgle of delight 
she wrote on and on; and when they 
called her to supper she begged not to 
be bothered. She had never felt such 
glowing belief in the merits of a story 
before. Possessed by a fine fervor 
which gave wings to the task of com- 
position, she covered page after page 
until her cramped hand dropped and 
her brain refused to frame another sen- 
tence. Then she leaned back with a 
contented laugh. 

“There,” she sighed, “it’s done! Oh, 
my darling, funny uncle! You and 
Andy J. and the Widow Cobb have 
made me a great story—and the best 
of it is, you don’t know it!” 

She threw up her window and leaned 
out to drink in the freshness of the win- 
try night air. Across the street was 
the house of Andrew Doolittle. Even 
as Janie leaned from her window he 
came into sight, wending his way home- 
ward from an evening in his office. The 
sight of him had a curious effect on 
Janie’s exalted mood. It was as if a 
cold wind had scattered the rosy mist 
through which she had been looking at 
a vision of success. She descended with 
a cruel jolt to a realization of what she 
had just done. With the appearance 
of the man who had inspired them, 
those scribbled sheets on her writing- 
table became all at once the embodi- 
ment alike of an irresistible opportunity 
and an equally strong temptation. She 
sat down in front of them with a chill 
sense of an insistent problem’ to be 
solved. With accusing eyes she looked 
at the fruit of her evening’s work, even 
while she stretched one hand protect- 
ingly over the scattered sheets. 

“You’ve betrayed a confidence!” cried 
her young conscience. 

“You’ve written a fine story,” re- 
torted ambition. 

Janie fell to walking the floor. In 





the house across the road Andy J. was 
evidently going to bed. MHis-~ light 
twinkled upward through the stairway 
casement like a virtuous star pointing 
the heavenward way to indiscreet young 
authoresses. Janie’s contrition turned 
to hot rebellion. 

“IT can’t give it up,” she cried; “I 
can’t! It’s my first live story, and I 
know it. Oh, I want to succeed— 
they’re beginning to doubt me because 
I’ve failed so far, and it’s just because 
I’ve let one good story after another go 
by me for fear somebody’s feelings 
might be hurt if they recognized them- 
selves in print! Now, just as I get 
hold of a real situation, up pops my 
silly conscience again. Authoresses 
shouldn’t be handicapped with a con- 
science, or a family, or sensitive 
friends!” 

She threw up her window again, and 
the cool breeze which fanned her indig- 
nant brow brought to her ears the faint 
tinkle of a silver sleigh-bell. She rec- 
ognized her uncle’s bells, and leaned out 
a little farther, eagerly watching for the 
familiar bay colts. But suddenly she 
drew back and closed the window, a 
wave of crimson flooding her face. 

“Oh, I’m afraid,” she cried; “if he 
knew, he’d not want me to speak to him 
again, ever!” The thought was enough. 
She gathered up her scattered sheets 
and hurriedly locked them in the strong 
box. Conscience had triumphed, and 
she went unhappily to bed. 

In the morning she felt cross and de- 
frauded. It seemed certain she might 
better have learned to be a milliner— 
how could one expect to succeed if one 
had a sense of duty utterly Philistine? 
Aimlessly she sat down on the floor to 
indulge in the melancholy pleasure of 
looking at her unsuccessful products. 
On the top lay the story she had so 
sadly consigned to the tomb of flouted 
manuscripts the night before. A sen- 
tence or two caught her attention, she 
took it up, her eye lost its dulness, the 
story-teller in her awoke to admiring 
interest—truly she had renounced an 
extremely interesting tale. She reached 
for a pencil to rewrite a line or two, her 
eyes raced through the pages, while a 
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pink spot began to 
burn in either cheek. 

If the story were 
printed, would any 
one in Deaneville ever 
see it? Possibly, 
most probably, not at 
all. Neither Uncle 
David nor Andy Doo- 
little were readers of 
the magazines. And 
what if all the town 
discovered the story? 
Would she not have 
started on the road to 
fame? The desire for 
success became each 
moment a fiercer 
flame, in which her 
Philistine conscience 
was being consumed. 
Ambition burned once 
more within her; and 
before noon she had 
signed “Jane Frank- 
lin” to a bulky manu- 
script and sent it on 


its way. 
Three weeks had 
passed, when one 


morning’s mail 
brought her a letter 
which sent her flying 
to her room. She de- 
voured its contents, 
and then sat staring 
at it with little cold 
waves creeping up her 
spine and a flush 
mounting to her hair. 
She had made the first turning on 
the road to success, and never again 
would she be able to feel such a 
delicious sense of victory. When she 
had recovered herself a little, she had 
an immediate .impulse to fly to her 
mother with the magic letter and her 
first editorial acceptance; but half-way 
to the door a sudden remembrance put 
out a cold hand and checked her. With 
the feeling that a gray fog had begun 
to creep over the rosy dawn of her first 
success, she locked the letter in her 
strong box. 

During the next week she took to 
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“Jane, did you write this story ?” 


haunting the village bookstand with the 
fascination which is said to attract a 
murderer to the scene of his crime. 
One day when the new periodicals had 
sparsely furnished forth the little stall, 
her eyes sharpened over the index-page 
of a certain magazine. ‘A look very like 
David’s when he contemplated a shrewd 
deal came over her face. 

“Mrs. Brown,” she called to the mis- 
tress of the place, “I believe I'll take 
all these copies of the Up to Date, 
there are some—some pictures I want 
to cut out. Yes, all of them. Thank 
you; it’s a fine morning, isn’t it?” 
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“T’ve cornered the market she 
thought joyously, and thrust the maga- 
zines in her shopping-bag. Unfortu- 
nately, she did not observe the curiosity 
which gleamed at once in Mrs. Brown’s 
sharp eyes, nor hear that wide-awake 
person murmur: “Now, what on earth 
does Janie Franklin want with all those 
Up to Dates? Well, I'll just take a 
look at the copy I’ve saved out for Mis’ 
Doolittle. Um-m. Oh, my gracious! 
Here’s a story by Jane Franklin! Judy! 
Judy, you mind the shop; I’ve got to go 
right over to Mis’ Doolittle’s !” 

Before noon of that fateful morning 
Mrs. Andrew Doolittle rang at the 
Franklin front door with an agitated 
hand. . 

Presently Janie, in the midst of sun- 
dry guilty thoughts, heard her mother’s 
voice calling her. It had quite a new 
note in it, and instinct told her the blow 
was about to fall. She paled, but set 
her lips in a straight red line and de- 
scended to the sitting-room. Her 
mother stood by the center-table, her 
fingers between the leaves of a new 
magazine, and a look of pale incredulity 
on her face. Mrs. Doolittle, a small 
woman, with a large vanity, and emo- 
tions for six, sat tragically on the edge 
of the Morris chair, with her foot tap- 
ping the carpet and a ready handker- 
chief clasped in her hand. 

“Jane,” said Mrs. Franklin, as her 
daughter entered, “did you write this 
story?” Janie did not look at the mag- 
azine, but she nodded. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Doolittle; “I 
knew she did. There’s only one Jane 
Franklin I know—though, for my part, 
I’d never have thought it of her!’ 

“What is wrong with the story, Mrs. 
Doolittle?” Janie asked, to gain time. 
The question was like the crank which 
sets in motion the endless tinkle of a 
small music-box. 

“Wrong with it!’ Mrs. Doolittle 
cried. “Wrong? It’s a scandalous at- 
tack on my husband! Any one can see 
it’s all about Andrew J., and if her Un- 
cle David wasn’t hit just as hard, I 
should say he’d put her up to it.” 

“Jane! Your Uncle David—what 
does she mean?” gasped Mrs. Franklin. 
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“Yes, Mis’ Franklin, her own uncle. 
Of course, the names are changed, but 
it’s as plain as the nose on your face 
who she’s hitting at—and it'll be all 
over town by night!” Her voice as- 
cended the scale hysterically, and 
Janie’s fighting spirit rose likewise. 

“But, Mrs. Doolittle,” she interposed, 
“if, as you say, the story is a scandalous 
one, your husband has nothing to fear 
from it if it’s not true.” 

Mrs. Doolittle wailed anew. “But it 
is true—at least”’—she caught herself 
quickly—“I don’t doubt the part about 
David is true. We all know he has a 
reputation that—but, there, you’re his 
sister-in-law, Mis’ Franklin a 

“That makes no difference,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Franklin sternly. “I want 
to know the truth about this story you 
say my daughter has written. Jane, 
what is it all about?” 

Mrs. Doolittle snatched the first word 
from Janie’s mouth. “Oh, it'll be a 
morsel to roll under the tongues of all 
the gossips in town, Mis’ Franklin! 
Long ago I told Andy J. that it didn’t 
seem to me quite proper to give gifts to 
a widow woman—she don’t go to our 
church, either—but he said business is 
business, and if a Jersey calf would help 
her to make up her mind, he would give 
her two; but Dave Franklin—it seems 
he was pretty cute—he promised to put 
up a tombstone for Cobb if she’d sell to 
him instead of Andy! And to think I 
asked her to our colonial tea in the 
church parlors! Mis’ Franklin, you 
should have seen the dress she come in 
—light lavender—and Cobb only dead 


a 








“Mrs. Doolittle!’ Janie’s mother in- 
terrupted desperately, “will you tell me 
what this is all about? What had the 
widow for sale?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard that the 
borough has been talking of buying 
Mrs. Cobb’s hill lot—the one with the 
big spring on it—to build a reservoir 
for a town water-system? You haven’t? 
Well, of course, it isn’t generally 
known, but some way: it leaked out after 
their last meeting, and—and Pe 
Mrs. Doolittle suddenly stopped, her 
countenance flushing a brilliant color. 
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Janie took up the tale: “And Mr. 
Doolittle cleverly foresaw that the man 
who got first possession of that hill lot 
would hold the future water rights of 
the valley in his hand.” 

Mrs. Doolittle looked sadly shocked 
at ttus blunt way of putting it. “Well,” 
she retorted rather feebly, “Andy J. 
says business is business, and he felt it 
might better be in his hands than con- 
trolled by the borough or such a whif- 
fling woman as that Mrs. Cobb; and 
Dave Franklin was after it, too——” 

“Jane!” cried Mrs. Franklin, a new 
horror in her eyes, “did you put that 
in a story, and use your uncle, too?” 

“She did that!” affirmed Mrs. Doo- 
little vindictively. “And Andrew Doo- 
little has always been a leading citizen 
of this town and a member in high 
standing of the church. I don’t know 
but what it’ll lose him his Bible class 
he’s had fof ten years! I wouldn't care 
so much if it wasn’t for the thought of 
that two-faced Cobb woman taking 
Andy J.’s Jersey calf with one hand and 
Dave Franklin’s tombstone with the 


other, so to speak; and then, mebbe, 
selling to the borough the minute she 


gets wind of this story!” She rose to 
make her tearful way out; with her 
hand on the knob she turned, cheered 
by a second thought. “Anyway, one 
satisfaction — when Dave _ Franklin 
knows the thing’s been put in a story, 
mebbe there won't be so much talk 
about his leaving his money to Janie!” 

When the door had closed on this 
dark suggestion Mrs. Franklin sent 
for her husband. The half-hour that 
followed was too painful to be recorded. 
Afterward, Janie climbed the stairs to 
her room in dumb misery. She took 
from the strong box one of the unlucky 
magazines and a letter which had come 
that morning. Then she walked out 
and down the street to her uncle’s of- 
fice. When she stood in front of his 
old-fashioned desk, her pretty chin had 
squared itself into a copy of David’s 
own, though her hand trembled a little 
as she held out the open magazine. 

“Uncle David,” she said, in a low 
voice, “I’ve had a story accepted; it’s in 
this book i 
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“Bully for you!” 

“Wait, please; father says I shall 
never write another; and Mrs. Doolittle 
says it is a scandal.” 

Under the insistence of her deter- 
mined eyes David began to read. Janie 
saw his face change from deepening 
concentration to astonishment, and then 
to incredulous anger. He threw a 
lightning glance over his spectacles. 

Janie winced, but her eyes met his. 

David read on. As under his as- 
tounded gaze the tale of the Jersey calf 
and the more potent tombstone un- 
folded, he began to feel a_ stunned 
sense of helpless rage. He had sincere- 
ly admired Janie’s literary gifts, and 
had incited her to more than one auda- 
cious picture of Deaneville folk, elect 
and otherwise ; but when he saw himself 
laid out for dissection, as it were, his 
picturesque exterior cleverly sketched, 
his not unquestionable methods and mo- 
tives made to figure in a comedy which 
he foresaw would shake half the village 
with laughter, and fill the other half 
with indignation, his sense of humor 
seemed not to be in working order. 

“Well, Jane Franklin,” he said, “your 
father was right; you’d better keep out 
of the writing business after this. This 
story will be all over town by to-mor- 
row, and it’ll probably spoil a thousand- 
dollar deal for me. , But, b’George! that 
ain’t the worst of it! What riles me 
clear through is the thought of those 
loafers in every store in town! Tl 
never hear the last of that Cobb wom- 
and her tombstone if I live to be a 
hundred!” 

Janie rose sadly from her chair. She 
placed a yellow slip of paper on the 
desk. “Here is the check they sent me, 
Uncle David,” she said. “I wish yoy’d 
take it—if it’s the price of our friend- 
ship, I can never use it. I cannot truly 
say I’m sorry I wrote the story, for it’s 
a good one, I know, and when I get a 
chance I shall write another. I can’t 
give up my work, and I think I shall 
leave home. I only seem to cause 
trouble here, you are hurt, and Mrs. 
Doolittle says she doesn’t know what 
the Baptists will think of Andy J.” 

David thought deeply for a moment, 
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He threw a lightning glance at her over his spectacles. 


then a light seemed to break across his 
face; from some unplumbed depth of 
impishness a slow chuckle began to rise. 


“Janie,” he said wistfully, “what do 
you suppose the Baptists will think of 
Andy J.?” Janie regarded him for a 
puzzled instant, then the mischievous 
ghost of a smile struggled to her lips. 
Her demure young eyes looked into his 
twinkling old ones, and a swift under- 
standing flowed between them. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “They 
gave you up long ago, but Mr. Doolittle 
is their most shining pillar 4 

“Exactly! And that’s why it has 
come to me all of a sudden: that litera- 
ture has its uses. Of course, I know 


that I’ve been hit, too; and a thing in 
print looks different from what it does 
when you're in it with both feet, trying 
to get ahead of another fellow. It don’t 
make nice reading, that’s sure; but 
Andy J., b’George!”—a gleeful grin 
suddenly shone through the clouds that 
had gathered over David’s face. “Say, 
Janie, it’s worth a thousand to me to 
see one of his sly tricks in print! 
Come along, Janie girl, let’s get out 
the colts. And bring along your little 
check; we'll need it to convince your 
father that this writing business pays; 
and as long as you and I are partners, 
Janie, we'll write what we please, if all 
hd 


Deaneville has its feelings hurt! 
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ANCY hunting seven years for a 
needle in a haystack and sud- 
denly discovering that all these 

years it never had been in the haystack, 
but in the lapel of your coat. 

That’s exactly what happened to 

Grace George. From the day, back in 


1900, when ‘she accompanied William 
A. Brady to the altar she has known 
but one pursuit—that for a play which 
should awaken the public to an appre- 
ciation of her qualifications for a seat 
in the drama’s hall of fame. 


She tried “Mlle. Fifi,” “Countess 
Chiffon,” “Her Majesty,” “Under 
Southern Skies,” “Pretty Peggy,” 
“Abigail,” “The Richest Girl in the 
World,” “Frou Frou,” “The Marriage 
of William Ashe,” and “Clothes.” The 
cost of these experiments no one will 
know. Perhaps it was fifty thousand 
dollars; more likely it was one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It was in a spirit of despair that she 
returned to New York late last spring, 
when the theatrical season was waning, 
and modestly announced a few special 
performances of Sardou’s old “Divor- 
cons.” In a night she swept critical 
New York off its feet, and the general 
ptiblic tumbled after. Petulant, mis- 
guided, lovable Cyprienne, a role that 
was anybody’s for the asking, proved a 
short cut to fame and fortune. While 
the iron was still hot she struck at Lon- 
don, and London became hers between 
eight-thirty and eleven of an evening. 

And now in a tour of this country 
“Divorcgons” is winning back, with com- 
pound interest, the fifty thousand dol- 


Add 


lars or one hundred thousand dollars 
wasted on previous inglorious and un- 
profitable effort. 

William A. Brady, to whose per- 
sistence and unswerving confidence 
Miss George in a large measure owes 
this international success, inaugurated 
his acquaintance with Miss George by 
severely criticizing her. The occasion 
was a rehearsal of “Mlle. Fifi.” 

Mr. Brady’s partner had engaged 
the cast for the play, and Mr. Brady was 
to take charge of the rehearsals. This 
is how he describes his first meeting 
with Miss George: 

“It was a promising looking organi- 
zation, though my attention was at- 
tracted by the apparent nervousness of 
one of the young women. She was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and certainly looked 
the character for which -she was cast, 
but at the first reading of the play I 
was convinced that she could not act 
it. 

“Making due allowances for her 
fright, I took my partner aside and 
told him that I thought we had better 
release her. 

“ “Give her another chance,’ said he. 
‘I like the girl—she seems so much in 
earnest.’ 

“Accordingly the young woman was 
permitted to remain, although I had lit- 
tle faith in her ability, and on three or 
four occasions threatened her dismis- 
sal. Badly scared from the beginning, 
she seemed more and more hopeless as 
time went on, and I was by no means 
sure that she would not eventually spoil 
the production. Judge of my astonish- 
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ment when, on the opening night, she 
gave the best performance of the piece.” 

And this is Miss George’s version: 

“Mr. Brady took a strong dislike to 
me. I couldn't satisfy him with my 
work, and I’m sure he tried to prevail 
upon his associate to dismiss me. After 
the piece went on at the Manhattan 
Theater and the critics had spoken so 
beautifully of me, he came to me with 
his congratulations. Then I had my 
revenge.” 

“You wouldn’t accept them?” sug- 
gested a friend. 

“Worse than that,” said Miss George. 
“T married him.” 

An excellent example of this young 
woman’s pertinacity was furnished when 
a member of her business staff dared to 
correct her grammar. The question 
related to the use of “If I was,” in- 
stead of “If I were,” in a speech de- 
livered by Miss George in “Under 
Southern Skies.” 

Miss George’s acting-manager, a 
man of long newspaper training, called 
her attention to the fact that she used 
the former where the other expressiort 
was correct. His acquaintance with 
the actress was slight, but in the good- 
ness of his heart he hastened back of 
the scenes and pointed out the error. 
That she did not accept his correction 
in the spirit intended was at once mani- 
fest. Her face flushed, she produced 
the manuscript to prove that she spoke 
the line as written by the author, and 
hinted that she had engaged the*un- 
happy manager to attend to her book- 
keeping, not her English. In a final 
burst of indignation she asserted stoutly 
that her manager’s knowledge of cor- 
rect expression was far inferior to her 
own. 

Crestfallen, but strong-in his con- 
victions, the acting-manager sent to 
Miss George the following day the 
opinions on the point in dispute of two 
professors of Columbia University. 


They decided against the actress, and 
she did not speak to her acting-manager 
for the ensuing three months. 

Nearly a year later, long after an 
amnesty had been declared and Miss 
George had discarded “Under Southern 
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Skies,” Mr. Brady handed this same 
representative a: note which she had 
asked him to deliver. 

“T don’t know what it’s about,” said 
Mr. Brady, “but she cautioned me re- 
Caged about remembering to deliver 
it. 

“She wishes me to call on her,” said 
the representative, glancing over the 
note. 

“Well, I wouldn’t do it if I were in 
your place,” said Mr. Brady with a 
wink. “She’s been all this time study- 
ing up on that point of grammar, and 
she has a stack of authorities as high as 
your head with which to refute you and 
the Columbia professors.” 

Popular interest in Miss George has 
been focused upon her home life quite 
as much as upon her professional ca- 
reer, a condition to which thé actress 
voices numerous and emphatic protests. 
With some show of asperity she argues 
that she belongs to her public only for 
the brief interval that she is on the 
stage. Having married a man to whom 
every person of his acquaintance refers 
as “Billy” instead of the more formal 
“Mister,” Miss George finds it exceed- 
ingly difficult to distract attention en- 
tirely from her private life. 

One of the highest compliments that 
can be paid her is that she is even a 
better mother than she is an actress. 
Five minutes spent in the Brady house- 
hold is sufficient to convince any ob- 
server of the delightful relationship ex- 
isting between her and her infant son, 
William A. Brady, Jr. They are more 
than mother and son; they are com- 
panions, children together, chums. She 
always addresses him as “Bill,” and his 
favorite name for her is “Mud.” At 
one time it looked as if the critics might 
bestow the same name upon her—but 
let that pass. To a man they apologized 
for the mere thought after witnessing 
her exquisite performance in “Divor- 
cons.” . 

The one vocation which the mother 
does not want the younger “Bill” to 
adopt is acting; and the one great de- 
sire of Bill’s life is to strut the stage. 
On the back porch of the Brady cottage 
in Allenhurst, Bill enacts tragedies and 
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melodramas all day long. He is the 
author, stage-director, and the entire 
cast. He permits his grandfather to 
serve as “props.” 

Give Bill a toy fire-engine, and he im- 
mediately constructs around it a thril- 
ling melodrama in which the dazzling 
rescue of a flaxen-haired doll from the 
roof of the dog-kennel is the awe-inspir- 
ing situation. Give him a bow and ar- 
row, and he erects thereon a play of the 
Far West, almost as diverting as “The 
Redskin,” which his more experienced 
father presented for a few excited 
nights. 

Once Bill undertook a naval drama 
wherein the Russian and Japanese fleets 
met in terrible conflict, but after fishing 
him twice out of the bath-tub, his 
mother in the rdle of official censor 
ruled that the play was unhealthy and 
unwholesome drama. 

Coming home from an all-night dress 
rehearsal, Miss George left instructions 
with the servants not to disturb her 
before noon. Bright and early, how- 
ever, Bill assembled a crowd of his 
cronies on the back porch, and for their 
delectation proceeded to enact one of 
his favorite tragedies. The audience 
grew boisterous, and a servant cau- 
tioned Bill about the noise. 

“Can I tell the fellows to keep away 
from the house?” demanded the young- 
ster, “just because ‘Mud’ stays out all 
hours and wants to sleep late?” 

At home Miss George is very much 
the diligent housewife and devoted 
mother, and very little the actress. 
Doubtless Mr. Brady will concede that 
in the house Miss George occupies the 
throne. 

Her education was obtained at a 
convent in Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
whither many prominent players now 
send their children, and like most con- 
vent-bred girls she has a knowledge of 
music, painting, and French. She paints 
rather well in water-colors, and the 
walls of her boudoir are hung with her 
works. Many of her stage gowns she 
first designs in water-colors for the in- 
struction of her modiste. She is also 
conversant with the less fine arts, for 
on occasion she has donned an apron 
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and prepared a very excellent luncheon 
or supper. 

Miss George is devoutly religious, 
and again I am approaching a subject 
about which she is inordinately reticent. 
No matter how arduous her tour may 
be, she arises early every Sunday morn- 
ing and attends mass. She has kept in 
touch with affairs at the convent whence 
she graduated, and visits it occasionally. 

Her religious scruples have cost her 
management large sums of money dur- 
ing her tours of the West where Sun- 
day performances are the rule, for she 
steadfastly declines to play on the Sab- 
bath. Once when she had been ad- 
vertised extensively to begin a Chicago 
engagement on Sunday, she objected so 
vigorously that a squad of bill-posters 
were scattered over the city with bills 
and placards announcing the postpone- 
ment until the following night. What 
mattered it if a dozen bill-posters’ souls 
were smirched with paste; the actress’ 
remained unsullied. 

Strangely enough, Miss George is op- 
posed on general principles to the press 
agent’s efforts in her behalf. She con- 
sistently refuses to be his confederate, 
despite the earnest pleadings of her 
manager. She takes no delight in lost 
diamonds, milk-baths, tanbark-strewn 
streets, or other inventions of the pub- 
licity promoter. 

She regards an interview with feel- 
ings of horror, speaks very cautiously 
when she does submit to the ordeal, 
and seldom exerts herself to win favor 
with representatives of the press. 

I recall my first meeting with her. It 
took place at a dress rehearsal, on the 
eve of her metropolitan début in 
“Clothes,” when by every tradition of 
the theatre it was politic to curry favor 
with, the writers who were to review 
her performance. Miss George did not 
curry for a cent. She barely acknowl- 
edged the formal introduction, gave a 
defiant toss of her head, and remarked 
in cutting tones: 

“I don’t know whether I should 
speak to you or not. Once you wrote 
something about me that displeased me 
very much.” 

That ended the conversation, but she 
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took her revenge the following night 
by displeasing me very much in the 
principal rdle of “Clothes.” 

When next I met her she had just 
come back in triumph from London, 
By appointment she awaited me in her 
dressing-room at the Lyceum Theater. 
She was reading one of Moliére’s plays 
when I was ushered in. I was always 
suspicious of actresses who read 
Moliére, Maeterlinck, or Ibsen by ap- 
pointment. 

“When you write about me,” she 
said, “make me a weak-backed, milk- 
and-water creature. The public likes 
that.” 

But Miss George, far from being a 
weak-backed, milk-and-water creature, 
is a determined, self-reliant, imperious 
young woman. She desires but few 
friends on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance, she goes through entire seasons 
with scarcely speaking to the majority 
of her associates, and she resents fa- 
miliarity of any sort. Her closest 
friends do not address her by her first 
name. Players will tell you that Miss 
George is very much “up-stage,” mean- 
ing that she holds to herself and is not 
given to promiscuous acquaintance. 

Once the aristocracy of Oswego, New 
York, was up in arms against her be- 
cause she had snubbed one of its social 
leaders. The snub was administered 
on a railroad-train. Miss George, ex- 
hausted by travel and naturally resent- 
ful of intrusion, was looking out of a 
window as the train drew away from 
Oswego. She was aroused from her 
reverie by a strange woman who ac- 
costed her with a compliment upon her 
performance the evening before. Miss 
George did not reply. On the contrary, 
she turned her chair away and con- 
tinued her survey of the landscape. 

The strange woman happened to be 
the wife of one of Oswego’s prominent 
citizens, and the snub she received was 
made a social issue when Miss George 
visited the up-State city the following 
year. 

, Miss George is always frank, and at 
times she is cruelly so. She knows 
nothing of the blandishments of her 
profession or the coquetry of her sex. 
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To her carefully sifted circle of friends 
she is loyal, and in selecting her sup- 
porting companies she does not forget 
the less fortunate young women who 
began their careers by her side. 

She is nervous, petulant, fascinating, 
and affectionate in turn—in short, she 
is distinctly feminine. She is Frou 
Frou, she is Cyprienne of the play- 
wright’s dreams. She possesses a nat- 
ural prettiness, refinement, and dainti- 
ness which are not enhanced by grease- 
paint or calcium’s glow. She suggests 
chiffons and laces andthe soft, filmy 
vesture of adorably foolish woman- 
hood. 

There are attributed to her flashes of 
a wit which is racial rather than per- 
sonal. On one occasion when her en- 
gagements called her out of the city 
for a few weeks she left her apartment 
in charge of the cook. Returning 
unexpectedly, she found the cook ab- 
sent and the apartment in disorder. 
When the cook came back—cooks oc- 
casionally do—she explained her negli- 
gence by the unexpected visit of friends 
from Philadelphia whom she had ac- 
companied on sight-seeing trips. 

“Well, Maggie,” replied Miss 
George, “I wish you would determine 
once and for all whether you are a 
cook or a Cook’s tourist.” 

During the engagement of “Clothes” 
in Pittsburg last season Miss George 
sent to a local cleaner the gold-span- 
gled dress that figures so conspicuously 
in the story of the play. It came back 
that night a silver-spangled dress. In- 
asmuch as the dress is described re- 
peatedly in the earlier scenes of the 
play, there was nothing to do but to 
change the lines for the evening per- 
formance so that they read “silver- 
spangled gown.” 

There was a matinée the next day, 
and in the morning the women of the 
company assembled to regild the span- 
gles, one by one. During the process 
one of the spangles became unloosened, 
fell to the floor, and rolled out of sight. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Miss George. 
“There goes the plot of the piece.” 

The dramatic critic is Miss George’s 
béte-noire. For some silly reason or 
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other, she believes that the reviewers 
have conspired against her, although 
they, poor things, have troubles enough 
without this charge being laid at their 
door. She could easily disprove her 
theory if she would reflect that the 
critical approval of her performance in 
“Divorgons” was unanimous, but ac- 
tresslike, she seems not to have thought 
of that, and womanlike she prefers the 
disagreeable to the logical deduction. 

The failure of “The Marriage of Will- 
iam Ashe” was a bitter blow to this 
actress. Its first performance in New 
York was marred by several unfortu- 
nate accidents which caused ripples of 
merriment in an audience which at best 
’ was following the tiresome story none 
too closely. This merriment broke out 
afresh in the newspaper reviews, and 
it nearly broke Miss George’s spirit as 
well. 

“The blow was not without its bene- 
fits, however,” says Miss George, “for 
it cured me forever of my fear of New 
York audiences. I had always dreaded 
New York first-nights, but after that 
ordeal I am no more afraid of the me- 
tropolis ‘than I am of Oshkosh. I was 
stunned. I know I never can be hurt 
more, and, therefore, I am tranquil. 

“It’s customary for players to say that 
they do not mind adverse criticism. I'll 
admit my sensitiveness. I mind it so 
much that I don’t read criticisms any 
more.” 

Exactly to what histrionic heights 
Miss George yet may climb cannot 
safely be conjectured. After a half- 
dozen failures and mild successes—the 
curse of all theatrical enterprise—she 
seemed doomed to mediocrity. Like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky she- upset 
expert calculation when she stepped for- 
ward as Cyprienne in “Divorcons.” 
There could be no mistake—she was 
giving a polished, highly artistic, and 
exquisitely shaded portrayal. It was 


intensely feminine and immensely hu- 
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morous, and more could not be asked 
of that particular character. 

Miss George’s voice and eyes suggest 
tears. Her personality indicates pathos 
rather than comedy. It is not surpri- 
sing, therefore, that when an all-star 
revival of “The Two Orphans” was 
proposed two years ago, Miss George 
was selected for the rdle of the blind 
Louise, the character with which Kate 


.Claxton’s name must ever be associated. 


The first performance justified the se- 
lection. In a cast that included such 
distinguished players as Clara Morris, 
Kyrle Bellew, James O’Neill, Charles 
Warner, Margaret Illington, and Elita 
Proctor Otis, Miss George was one of 
the most luminous players, and her 
representation of Louise became a nota- 
ble feature of the celebrated revival. 

Under these circumstances it scarcely 
can be denied that she is possessed of a 
certain amount of versatility. Cypri- 
enne and Louise are characters as es- 
sentially different as Uncle Tom and 
Little Eva. 

There is no limit to Mr. Brady’s am- 
bitions for her. He wouldn’t hesitate 
to present her in every important city 
of the globe, translating the play in 
each instance into a language to suit. 
Miss George is willing to rest content 
with the conquest of two countries. 

“TI could retire from the stage now 
without feeling any severe wrench,” 
she says. “I would like to live in Lon- 
don. The English are appreciative, and 
they know how to live.” 

If Miss George should insist, there 
isn’t the slightest doubt that Mr. Brady 
would move bag and baggage to Lon- 
don and set up a theater of his own, 
just for the fun his wife would get out 
of it. Indeed, Mr. Brady has moments 
of ebullition when at a word from Miss 
George he would undertake to bring 
London across the Atlantic, and trans- 
plant it conveniently near the Allenhurst 
summer home. 
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"THE biggest whale was ever— 
In fact I think there never 
Was ever flopper-whopper larger growed on land or sea— 
Was one we seen cavortin’, 
A-blowin’ and a-snortin’ 
Right off the coast o’ Greenland in the spring 0’ ’93. 


We seen him far from inland— 
His tail stretched plum to Finland— 
To see that million-pounder flop and flounder was a sight! 
So we set out quite fancy 
Upon the whaler Nancy, 
To catch ’im and dispatch ’im and to bring ’im home ere nignt. 


Upon the monster creepin’, 
(We thought that he was sleepin’,) 
We coched ’im soon with our harpoon and jabbed ’im in the ear. 
Then with a great commotion 
He started for mid-ocean, 
A-snaggin’ us and draggin’ us like jack-straws in the rear. 


His size was so stoopunjus, 
His speed was so treemenjus 
We took the log which registered one-thousand knots per hour. 
And gallant Captain Standish 
Remarked: “This is outlandish— 
I think, be-gum, we’re goin’ some,” and looked a trifle sour. 
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In less than half a day, sir, 
We'd gone through Hudson Bay, sir, 
Had jumped the Jute peninsula and passed the coast 0’ Maine; 
The whale with strength unceasin’ 
His speed kep’ on increasin’, 
Till with a sizz we went gee-whizz past Portugal and Spain. 


Three times we shot past Sulu, 
Three times by Honolulu, 
Three times he dragged us down so deep we touched the ocean floor. 
In vain our mate yelled: “Stiddy!” 
Our crew was gittin’ giddy— 
To navigate at such a rate is somethin’ like a bore. 


Then came the thing we dreaded— 
For Africa we headed. 
“He'll bump into Gibraltar rock!” we cried, and held our breath. 
But ere we thus were mangled 
The whale became entangled— 
He stuck in the Suez canal and choked himself to death. 


Then soon each lazy lubber 
Got busy boilin’ blubber— 


We stood in ranks and filled up tanks with all that we could boil. 
And when we made a dicker 
For that there precious licker, 
It made us independent rich and 
scared the Standard Oil. 
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CHARLES GARVICE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HEN he heard the cry, Felton 
was walking along the road 
that skirted the lake, with his 

hands clasped behind his back and his 
head somewhat bent, as if he were 
thinking hard; as, indeed, he was. He 
woke from his reverie, and, looking in 
the direction of the sound, at once saw 
what the trouble was—a man was 
struggling and sinking in the lake, as 
if he had been caught by cramp or en- 
tangled in the weeds while bathing. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat 
dreamy expression of his eyes and his 
usual deliberate movements, Felton 
could be quick enough when there was 
any necessity for promptitude; and 
there was certainly such a_ necessity 
now. His shoes, cap, and coat were 
off in one moment, and the next he 
had dived off the low wall into the 
lake, and was making for the drown- 
ing man. With strong, swift side- 
strokes he reached him, and calling 
out, “Don’t clutch me!” grasped him 
by the arm and dexterously turned him 
on his back. What little wind there 
was blew in their favor; Felton got his 
man to shore, and the two young fel- 
lows sat down side by side and panted. 
Felton knew by sight the man whom 
he had dragged out of Carne Lake; it 
was young Clarence Carne, the colo- 
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nel’s only son, whom Felton had often 
seen riding or driving about the estate, 
or sauntering through Hernford, with 
a cigarette between his lips and a mob 
of dogs at his heels. 

Clarence was the first to speak. 

“’m—I’m awfully obliged—grateful 
—to you,” he gasped, wiping the water 
from his blue eyes, which were already 
beginning to twinkle with the Irish- 
man’s sense of humor. “I was in a 
jolly bad way—cramp—and quite 
thought the game was up, when you 
jumped in. You can swim! That was 
a fine side-stroke of yours; after all, 
let *em say what they like, the side- 
stroke tells. And it saved my life. But 
I say, you’re fearfully wet!” 

“So are you, for that matter,” said 
Felton, with his slow smile. “I’m very 
glad I happened to be passing. Hadn't 
you better dress yourself? You may 
catch cold.” 

Carne stared at him, then burst into 
a laugh. 

“T like that! What about you? It’s 
no use offering you my towel. I'll get 
into my clothes in a jiffy, and we'll go 
up to the house, where you can change; 
we’re about the same height and build; 
but you’ve got more muscle.” He 
glanced at the well-made figure which 
the wet clothes clearly defined. “Jolly 
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lucky for me you have! I say, my 
name’s Carne. I wish you’d tell me 
what name I am to remember my pre- 
server by.” 

He laughed with all a man’s shy- 
ness in the presence of emotion; but his 
blue eyes dwelt on Felton’s gratefully. 

“Robert Felton,” said Felton. “Let 
me help you on with your coat; you’re 
cold, shivering.” 

The two young men climbed over the 
wall, and went along toward the en- 
trance to Carne House; there Felton 
stopped. 

“T leave you here,” he said; “my 
house is not far off—by the mill in the 
valley.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” exclaimed 
Carne, thrusting his arm with Hibernian 
warmth in Felton’s, and gripping. it 
tightly. “I don’t care if your house is 
next door; you’re coming home with 
me. What do you take me for?” 

Felton’s brows came together—he 
was dark, though clear-skinned, and 
his slightest frown made his face som- 


ber, and gave it a somewhat Rem- 
brandt effect; he shrugged his shoul- 
ders slightly, and with reluctance per- 
mitted himself to be led up the avenue, 
at the end of which stood the remark- 
ably fine house which is the Carnes’ 


ancestral home; and, as he walked 
along beside his companion, who chat- 
tered incessantly, Felton noticed the 
ill-kept condition of the drive and the 
air of dilapidation and neglect which 
sat upon the beautiful old building. 

His eyes were keen, and he was the 
first to see a young girl leaning over 
the stone balustrade of the terrace. 
Her head was bare, and the sun of the 
early June morning was lighting her 
ruddy hair with flecks of golden 
bronze; she was throwing bits of bread 
to some pigeons which clustered on the 
path below her and fluttered about her 
golden head; and her attitude was so 
graceful that Felton could not remove 
his eyes from her. 

While he was still gazing at her she 
saw him, stood erect, and watched them, 
with her hand shading her eyes. With 
his hand upon Felton’s shoulder, as if 
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he held him prisoner, Clarence ran up 
the steps and said: 

“Ida, behold my preserver! Got 
caught by the cramp in the lake; Mr. 
Felton here lugged me out. Just in 
time, too, by George! Felton, this is 
my sister Ida. But you mustn’t wait to 
palaver. Come and change. Hurry up 
the lunch, Ida; I’m as hungry as a 
hunter, and Mr. Felton ought to be if 
he isn’t!” 

The girl had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to say a word; her face had 
paled as Clarence had told her of what 
had happened, a faint cry had trem- 
bled on her lips, and she had half-held 
out her hand to the man who had saved 
her brother’s life; but Clarence had 
swung Felton round at the moment, so 
that he had not seen the half-out- 
stretched hand; it fell to her side, and 
she drew a long breath; but she was 
Irish, and well-born and bred, and she 
did not run after them and scream hys- 
terically or utter conventional phrases ; 
but stood quite still, breathing quickly, 
her bosom rising and falling, as if each 
breath came painfully. 

Clarence led Felton through the hall, 
with its weather-stained walls and 
time-worn furniture, up to his room, 
lugged out a medley of clothes from 
wardrobe and cupboard, and insisted 
upon helping Felton to get out of his 
wet attire and into a dry one. As they 
went down the broad stairs, up which 
a roystering, bygone Carne had once 
ridden his hunter, the luncheon-bell 
rang, and they went straight into the 
dining-room. 

Ida Carne was standing by the table, 
and her fresh*young beauty, her simple 
white dress, made a spot of life and 
light in the dimly lit, neglected, and 
seedy old room. She came forward 
and held out her hand now, with a 
smile in her gray eyes that had a touch 
of gravity behind it. 

“IT hope you will be none the worse, 
Mr. Felton,” she said. “Thanks are 
out of fashion now; rather bad form, 
indeed ;-but you must let me say how— 
‘much obliged’ I am to you for saving 
my brother. You  see’”—the smile 
flashed like sunlight, but her lips were 
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tremulous—“he is the only brother I’ve 
got, and I’m foolish enough to be fond 
of him.” 

“Bravo, bravo! Very nicely put!” 
cried Clarence, with an Irishman’s tact, 
rescuing Felton from the necessity of 
making any response. “Sit down, my 
dear fellow. What will you have— 
beef, ham? Gov- 
ernor out, Ida?” 

“Yes; fishing,” she 
replied, while, with- 
out appearing to do 
so, she took in Fel- 
ton’s face and form 
with one swift 
glance. 

He was har lsome 
and young; bu how 
grave for so )-ung 
a man; how great a 
contrast to the buoy- 
ant, light-hearted 
Clarence! She saw 
that he was perfect- 
ly _ self - possessed, 
that his manner and 
bearing entitled him 


to rank as a gentle- 
man; but she had a 


faint recollection 
that old Mr. Snayth, 
of the mill, had a 
nephew whose name 
was Felton, and she 
knew that this young 
man must be he. 

Nothing more was 
said of Clarence’s 
peril and his rescue; 
accidents are  fre- 
quent in the best 
regulated Irish fam- 
ilies, and Clarence 
was always meeting 
with one; but there 
were plenty of other things to talk 
about, and the three young persons 
were chatting away; or, rather, Ida and 
Clarence were chatting, and Felton 
listening intently and joining in now 
and again with a word or a nod, when 
the colonel came in. 

He was a typical “Irish gentleman 
in reduced circumstances,” but still jolly 
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and careless, and perfectly happy while 
there was a roof above his head, three 
meals a day on the table, a bottle of 
claret in the cupboard, and any kind 
of sport going. 

“So you pulled him out of the lake, 
did you, Mr. Felton?” he said, after 
the story was told, during the telling of 

which he helped 
himself to a plate of 
ham. “Faith, it’s 
evident that Clar- 
ence isn’t born to be 
drowned. He’s al- 
ways in some scrape 
or other; broke two 
ribs and put his 
shoulder out in the 
hunting-field last 
winter. Well, 
you've saved his 
life, now you're re- 
sponsible for him; 
and I don’t envy you 
the _ responsibility! 
I’ve thrown up mine 
long ago. Ida, give 
Mr. Felton some 
“ wine. And pass it 
to me, there’s a good 
fellow. It’s hot 
work throwing the 
fly this morning. 
But I’ve got a good 
basket out of the 
lower mill stream. 
D’ye know it, Mr.. 
Felton? Are you a 
fisherman ?” 

“You mean just 
below my _ uncle’s 
mill,” said Felton. 
“No, I don’t fish; I 
haven’t time.” 

“That’s a_ pity. 
So you’re old 

Snayth’s nephew—I beg your pardon! 
Well, he’s got a fine lad for a nephew; 
and, by gad, I'll tell the old gentleman 
so the next time I meet him. We're 
old friends. You should take to fish- 
ing, Mr. Felton; you know the old saw 
—‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.’ ” 
He laughed heartily at the joke, and 
tossed off his bumper of claret in the 
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good, or bad, old style; which is it ?— 
and beamed round upon them with his 
jovial face and merry, dancing eyes. 
“All work and no play. What? 
Clarry here will teach ye how to throw 
a fly—it’s the least the young beggar 
can do—and you'll be grateful to me 
for the rest of your days for putting ye 
in the way of the finest divarshion that 
ever was invented for killing time and 
supplying the table.” 

The meal ran on to the accompani- 
ment of the colonel’s bright, jovial chat- 
ter, Clarence’s laughter, and Ida’s soft 
but frank and free young voice. The 
mental atmosphere was so different to 
that in which Felton was accustomed 
to move that he felt as if he were un- 
der a spell cast by the prevailing good 
humor and reckless happiness. He 
stayed to join the colonel and Clarence 
in a pipe—which Clarence found and 
filled for him—then he went, Clarence 
accompanying him to the lodge, which 
was empty and dilapidated, and the 
colonel shouting after him as he went 
down the steps: 

“Come and see us again, Mr. Fel- 
ton! Come whenever you’ve a mind; 
the oftener the better!” 

Felton went slowly to the house be- 
side the mill. -The spell was still on 
him; he felt as if his old life had broken 
off suddenly, and had started again at 
an abrupt angle; the glamour of the old 
house, with its indefinable air of aris- 
tocracy, the people with their careless 
laughter, high-bred voices, and frank 
and open-hearted manner, were to him 
like the people of a newly discovered 
country; but more than by anything 
else was he impressed by the girl. He 
had never imagined anything so beau- 
tiful, so graceful, so sweetly gracious 
and kind; the thought of her drove 
everything else from his mind; and he 
stopped now and again to recall the in- 
tonations of her voice, the poise of her 
golden head, the glance of the grave 
yet smiling eyes. 

As he entered the sitting-room of the 
mill, with its heavy, ugly furniture, his 
uncle, who was sitting at the corner 
of a table still littered with the débris 
of the midday dinner, a long pipe in his 


mouth and a tankard of beer at his el- 
bow, looked up inquiringly, but he did 
not speak. Snayth was a man of few 
words; a character not easily read. 

“T’ve had my dinner at Carne 
House,” said Felton; and, as shortly 
and baldly as he could, he told the story 
of the rescue. 

Old Snayth took his pipe from his 
mouth and looked from under his brows 
at his nephew. 

“So you’ve been making acquaintance 
with the gentry, have you,-Bob?” he 
said, with a grunt and a twist of his 
long, thin lips. ‘Well, I’m not at all 
sure that that will be any good to you. 
The Carnes are a har--m-scarum lot, 
and little better than beggars; but 
they’re gentry still; ar1 you know the 
fable about the delft 1 ug and the iron 
pot? They can’t go down the stream 
together with safety to the mug. 
There’s another saying I mind; that the 
man who saves another man’s life will 
have cause to rue it, will wish he 
hadn’t. There’s a deal of wisdom in 
most of the old proverbs, Bob.” 

Felton never argued with the old 
man. He stood for a moment looking 
out of the window; then in silence 
opened the door that led to the mill, 
and went out. 

The mill was an old one, with ma- 
chinery almost as antiquated as the 
building. In former times the busi- 
ness had produced a fair income; but 
other mills with up-to-date machinery 
had arisen, and had naturally taken a 
great deal of trade from the Snayth 
one; but, while the mill paid its way 
and left just enough over to provide a 
living, the present owner was satisfied. 
He had lived his life, such as it was, 
and his energy was dying with him— 
indeed, had died long ago. 

But Robert viewed the aspect of af- 
fairs with very different eyes and mind. 
He saw that if the business was not to 
become extinct, great changes must be 
made; but improvements, modern ma- 
chinery, the “pushing” of trade, meant 
money, and his uncle either did not pos- 
sess it or would not produce it. It was 
difficult to tell which was the case, for 
Snayth was a reserved old man. 
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As Robert passed into the dingy of- 
fice, which vibrated slightly with the 
movement of the lumbering machinery, 
he found his mind still occupied with 
Carne House and its people; but pres- 
ently he managed to thrust them aside, 
and, taking a portfolio of drawings and 
figures from the table drawer, was soon 
lost in them. Though he himself had 
no suspicion of the fact, Felton was a 
born engineer; one of those men who 
possess the capacity for invention as 
others possess that of writing or paint- 
ing; and this faculty had been culti- 
vated by several years spent in the 
workshops of one of the best engi- 
neering firms in that part of the coun- 
try. 
The Snayth mills dealt with variou$ 
foreign.wools and fibers; these came 
from the East in great iron-bound 
bales, which consisted of the wool and 
fiber mixed with a vast quantity of 
dust and other refuse; and the mill 
treated these bales until, by various 
processes, the valuable products were 
freed from their worthless adjuncts, 
and washed, combed, and carded until 
in texture and appearance they resem- 
bled the finest of floss silks. 

Obviously these processes were, long 
and costly in labor and material; and 
Robert, almost from the first day of his 
arrival at the mill, had pondered over 
the problem of how to reduce these 
processes and cheapen them. Of this 
problem he had said nothing to his 
uncle—what would have been the use? 
—and for some weeks past, discouraged 
by his lack of success, Robert had put 
his drawings and figures aside; but 
this evening, as if impelled by a new 
inspiration, he worked at them, by the 
light of a paraffin-lamp, until the night 
had slipped into the day. 

This paraffin-lamp was one of the 
little matters that worried Robert; for, 
of course, the mill ought to have been 
lit by electricity; but his uncle would 
not hear of it. Incredible as it may 
seem, paraffin was still used; and in 
consequence no fire insurance company 
would issue a policy on it. The prob- 
lem eluded Robert that night as it had 
done on many previous ones; and at 
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last he went to bed—to dream of Ida 
Carne. 

He was in the mill the next morn- 
ing when he heard some one shouting 
his name from the other side of the 
stream; and there were Clarence and 
his sister. They had come over, as in 
duty bound, to inquire after him. Miss 
Carne expressed a desire to see the 
mill; and Robert took them over it. 
Clarence whistled and hummed and 
eyed the work-girls ; but Ida seemed in- 
terested, greatly interested ; and Robert 
found it pleasant to talk to her and ex- 
plain the machinery. 

She took away with her a little hand- 
ful of the flossy wool; and Robert won- 
dered whether she would some time 
in the future accept from his hands a 
shawl made of the stuff; one of those 
shawls soft and light as silk, and so 
delicate that it can be passed through 
a wedding-ring. 

After this the three young people met 
nearly every day; sometimes they came 
down to the mill or stream; sometimes 
Felton went up to the house; the colo- 
nel always made him welcome; there 
were no restrictions on the companion- 
ship of the young people; the two boys 
were like brothers, and Ida—who can 
tell what is passing through the mind 
of a young girl? But it was no mys- 
tery what was not merely passing 
through Felton’s but settling there; 
both mind and heart were full of Ida. 

But he said nothing—how could he? 
There was a gulf between them. She 
was a Carne; he was the nephew Of old 
Snayth, the mill-owner. But though he 
said nothing of love—with his lips— 
he talked a great deal with her; he even 
told her of his futile attempts to invent 
a machine which would bring a for- 
tune to him and prosperity to the mill; 
and she listened—well, as Desdemona 
listened to Othello—with a deep grav- 
ity in her eyes, an expression of keen 
interest about those lips which Felton 
was not very far wrong in thinking the 
most beautiful in the world; for beauty 
is as one findeth it—which is a dark 
saying, but a true. And she encour- 
aged him with low-toned words and 
eloquent eyes. 
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Old Snayth took his pipe from his mouth and looked from under his brows at his nephew. 


Felton used to go away from her 
feeling as if he were confident and 
strong enough to conquer the world. 
One night his uncle, smoking his long 
pipe, with his tankard of beer beside 
him, heard a sharp cry—half a cry, half 
a shout—proceeding from the office; 
and with his mug in his hand and his 
pipe in his mouth he rose stiffly and 
went in. 

Robert was standing in the middle 
of the room, his head thrown back, 
looking like an eagle mounting skyward 
with his prey. In his hand was a sheet 
of paper covered with drawings and 
figures. 

“What ails you?” asked old Snayth. 

Robert came to the ground, so to 
speak, and laughed. 

“T’ve got it!” he said, a trifle hoarse- 
ly, but with absolute confidence in his 
tone and eyes. “I’ve got a machine that 


will clean the wool in two processes in- 
stead of five. It means a saving of 
thirty per cent. And I’ve hit upon a 
better mode of combing — quicker, 
surer. It means—it means—a_for- 
tune!” 

Old Snayth scanned the young man’s 
pale but eager face, and took the paper 
out of his hand. 

“Explain,” he said. And Robert ex- 
plained. 

“This will take money,” said the old 
man. “How much?” 

Robert thought rapidly. 
thousand pounds,” he said. 
no difficulty, is there?” 

The old man leaned back in his 
chair and puffed at his pipe in silence 
for a moment or two; then he said 
grimly: 

“T had it; but I’ve lent all I’ve got 
on mortgage to your friends, the 


“Three 
“There is 
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Carnes; and there’s no way of getting 
it back unless I sell them up.” 

Robert pushed the hair from his 
forehead, leaned against the mantel- 
piece, and, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, stared at the ground, his lips 
and eyelids quivering. 

“Can nothing be done?” he said at 
last, his voice quite hoarse now. 

His uncle thought for a moment. 
“Yes; you can patent it’—he touched 
the paper with the stem of his pipe— 
“and sell it for what it’s worth.” 

“T won’t do that,” said Robert firm- 
ly. “No; I won't do that. I wanted to 
use it here, in the mills ; to rebuild them, 
to see the machinery working under my 
own hands. Ah, you don’t under- 
stand!” 

“Perhaps I do,” said his uncle, with 
a curious gleam in his eyes, as he got 
up stiffly and went out. 

Robert stood in exactly the same po- 
sition, and with the same expression on 
his face, for over an hour; then he 
gathered the papers together, locked 
them up, and went to bed. 


The following morning, after break- 
fast, old Snayth put on his best clothes 
—he had only two suits—and went out. 
In the evening of the same day Robert 
saw the colonel coming across the 
bridge to the mill, and went to meet 


him. For the first time since Robert 
had known him, the colonel looked 
grave and upset; and, as he held out his 
hand, he scanned the young mz. ’s face 
with keen scrutiny. 

“D’ye know that your uncle paid me 
a visit this morning, Felton?” he said. 
“No? I had a kind of idea that you 
didn’t. And I’m glad you don’t. I’ve 
come to tell you what he came about. 
He came to—to propose to Ida for 
you.” 

Felton turned scarlet, then went 
white; but he met the colonel’s eye 
steadily. 

“He had no right to do so,” he said, 
in a very low voice, his brows down. 

The colonel looked at him intently. 
“P’raps you don’t know that I owe your 
uncle a tremendous lot of money, that 
he has threatened, if Ida doesn’t accept 
you—upon my word, it’s enough to 
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make a man’s blood boil !—to foreclose 
the mortgage. By gad, if he should do 
so, it will be all up with us; we should 
have to turn out. I’m entirely at his 
mercy !” 

Felton gripped the rail of the bridge 
and stared straight over the colonel’s - 
head. 

“How long—how long could you 
hold on?” he asked. 

“What the deuce has that got to do 
with it?’ demanded the colonel irrita- 
bly. “Six months—nine months. J 
don’t know.” 

Felton looked as if he were doing a 
mental sum; then nodded. “I—may I 
see Miss Carne?” 

“TI don’t know about that,” growled 
the colonel. “Yes; I suppose you may.” 
The soft-hearted colonel was fond of 
Robert. “But I don’t see what you can 
do. Your uncle is as obstinate as a 
mule, and he’ll carry out his threat, you 
may bet your life.” 

“We shall see,” said Robert, under 
his breath. As the colonel, still growl- 
ing, was turning away, Robert, with a 
gesture, stopped him. “Does Miss 
Carne know?” he asked. 

“Yes,” stuttered the colonel. “I was 
in such a deuce of a rage that I blurted 
it out after he had gone. Wish I 
hadn’t; but it’s too late now.” 

Robert was up at the house in less 
than an hour afterward. Ida was on 
the terrace and alone; she did not come 
to meet him, but stood with her hands 
tightly clasped in front of her, her face 
very pale, her eyes glowing with just 
indignation. All the same, she ought 
to have pitied the young fellow, for he 
looked like a man whose hand, forced 
by a malign influence, had struck a 
cruel blow at the being he loved best 
in the world. 

“T’ve come to tell you ” he began; 
and both his face and his voice were 
stern, while his frown was as dark as 
Erebus—‘“I came to tell you that I did 
not know of my uncle’s—proposal. I 
ask you to believe this. It would be too 
much to ask you to forgive him and 
me; but I can only_ hope that you will 
forget the insult—and both of us.” 

She saw his agony, and— who 
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knows?—she might have yielded more 
than forgetfulness ; but, while the blood 
was stealing back to her face and her 
lips were beginning to tremble, Felton, 
with the face and the air of a Spanish 
hidalgo who has been shamed almost 
beyond endurance, turned with a ges- 
ture of farewell, and left her. 

The next day he went to London 
without saying a word to his uncle be- 
yond announcing his intended depar- 
ture. He was away nearly a fortnight, 
and came back with a statement which 
would have astonished old Snayth, if 
anything in the world could have aston- 
ished him. 

“T’ve raised money on the patent,” 
said Robert ; “enough to buy the mill, if 
you'll sell it to me; and I’ll undertake 
to pay off the Carne mortgage in 
twelve months, if you’ll hold it over till 
then.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
and pulled at his pipe. 

“Agreed,” he said laconically. 

During the ensuing ten months Fel- 
ton worked like the proverbial nigger. 
The things that wonderful young man 
accomplished were almost fabulous in 
their extent and weight; he nearly re- 
built the factory; he replaced the old 
machinery with the latest kind, in- 
cluding his own patents, which he had 
reserved the right to use ; he remodeled 
the whole system, or, rather, established 
one where none had existed; and he 
“pushed the trade” with such tireless 
energy and ingenuity that the Hern- 
ford mill was becoming commercially 
famous; for its products fetched the 
top prices everywhere. 

Of course the ten months of arduous 
toil, of strenuous thought, of ceaseless 
anxiety, worked a change in Felton. He 
had always been rather taciturn and re- 
served; he had now become almost as 
silent as his uncle; he was as spare as 
a greyhound, his lips had got sterner, 
and his eyes gleamed from under the 
dark brows with a somewhat defiant 
resolution. You see, he was fighting 
against time, and against an old man 
who was as resolute as Robert was, 
and would stick to the letter to his bar- 
gain. 
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Old Snayth would walk about the 
new mill—for he still lived at the mill 
cottage—looking at the improved ma- 
chinery with expressionless eyes and 
tightly drawn lips. 

Felton bore his uncle no grudge; he 
patiently described the new appliances 
and his own patents, which had revolu- 
tionized the mill work; and old Snayth 
was free to saunter about the mill as 
he pleased. At exceptionally busy times 
he would render assistance with the of- 
fice work ; indeed, he kept himself close- 
ly acquainted with the details, the esti- 
mates and orders, the outgoings and 
receipts. And Felton was glad that it 
should be so, and often asked his ad- 
vice. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Felton never went near Carne House; 
but he sometimes saw Ida as she rode 
or drove or walked past; and he always 
lifted his hat in silent greeting, which 
she returned with a slight inclination 
of her head, her eyes fixed straight be- 
fore her; and, as his eyes were fixed 
as straightly before him, he, of course, 


did not see the sudden compression of 
her lips, the flutter of her downcast 
lids. 
Clarence, 
held at arm’s length, and came over to 
the mill very often, lounging round the 


however, refused to be 


machinery, humming light-heartedly, 
or perching himself upon a stool in the 
office, while, with a cigarette in his 
lips, '.. talked nonsense and gossip to 
his austere friend, who was always glad 
to see him and listen to him, and never 
so glad as when Clarence talked of his 
sister. 

Fortune smiled on Robert, as really 
she ought to have done; and at the end 
of the ten months, he was able, by rais- 
ing a loan on the mill and the machin- 
ery, to give his uncle formal notice of 
his intention to take over the Carne 
mortgage. The old man nodded, and 
refilled his pipe. 

“T’ll tell the colonel,” he said. 

That day Robert felt as if a load had 
been lifted off his heart; and there was 
something like a smile on his face as he 
greeted Clarence, who sauntered into 
the mill late in the afternoon. 
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Now, brothers are habitually blind in 
the matter of their sisters’ love-affairs ; 
and, though once he had been on the 
point of suspecting that Felton had a 
fancy for Ida, the suspicion had been 
dispelled by Felton’s avoidance of the 
house; probably Clarence thought that 
it had been a mere passing fancy which 
Felton had “got over”; Clarence him- 
self had a faculty for “getting over” 
half a dozen such fancies in the year. 
He was also ignorant of old Snayth’s 
visit to the house, and his proposal, 
and of the existence of the mortgage; 
for the colonel, with his Hibernian ha- 
tred of all trouble and unpleasantness, 
had said nothing to Clarence about the 
affair. So Clarence this afternoon 
quite innocently gave Robert some in- 
formation about Ida. 

“We've got an awfully nice chap 
staying with us, Felton,” he said. “I 
wish to goodness you’d come up to the 
house and meet him! I wonder why on 
earth you keep away from it? *Pon my 
word, it isn’t decently civil, you know; 
and if you weren’t such a rum chap, 
I should take offense.” 

Felton muttered something about 
“time” and “business,” and Clarence, 
unheeding, ran on. 

“He’s a man in my gov’nor’s old reg- 
iment. Percival is his name; one of the 
old Warwickshire Percivals. Quite a 
decent chap. I rather fancy he’s sweet 
on Ida. Good thing for her if he is, for 
he has no end of tin; and I fancy we’re 
rather short of it; always have been. 
Oh, by jingo! I promised I’d write 
for him to those fishing-tackle people 
in Edinburgh for a rod like mine. The 
post hasn’t gone, has it?” 

“No; not the evening letters,” 


said 
Felton, who felt as if some one had 
struck him a heavy blow somewhere 


near the heart. “You can write yours 
here.” 

Clarence scribbled his note, humming 
through his teeth; and while he was 
writing, Felton went outside and leaned 
over the bridge and gazed at the water. 
He was a fool to take it so badly. Of 
course, any one, every one, would fall 
in love with her; she was so beautiful, 
so sweet. Why, hadn’t his own heart 
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leaped in his bosom on the first day 
he saw her? But, Heaven, how hard it 
was! All his prosperity gritted be- 
tween his teeth with the dryness, the 
sourness, of Dead Sea fruit. 

When he returned to the office Clar- 
ence had gone. Felton wrote some 
more letters, and was putting them in 
the box, when he noticed that it was 
empty. 

“Where are the letters?” he asked 
of a clerk who entered at the moment. 

“Mr. Carne took them, sir; he said 
he was going to the post, and would 
take ours,” replied the clerk. 

A week passed, during which Clar- 
ence did not come to the mill; Felton 
heard that he and Mr. Percival had 
gone away on a shooting-trip. At the 
end of the week Felton met Ida as she 
drove down the road. He raised his 
hat, as usual, and, on this occasion, 
glanced at her; he wanted to learn 
from her face whether—whether she 
was engaged to this man Percival. 
Robert felt as if he could talk, but he 
could not, for her face was as pale as 
usual, and her “eyes downcast ; they told 
him nothing. 

He worked into the small hours that 
night ; and, as usual, before locking the 
office door, went round the mill to see 
that all was right. Three hours later, 
while he was tossing about, thinking of 
Ida, the room seemed suddenly to be lit 
by a red glow. He looked round him 
absently for a moment; then, as he 
sprang out of bed, a terrible foreboding 
crushing down upon him, there came a 
knock at his door, and his uncle called 
out: 

“The mill’s on fire 

At the sound of the alarm-bell haif 
the town came rushing to the spot; but 
very little could be done, the fire had 
got a good hold before it was detected ; 
and in an incredibly short time the mill 
was burned down. With his face black- 
ened by the smoke and his clothes 
Singed by the flames, Robert sank on a 
bank, with his head buried in his hands. 

“Keep up your heart, lad,” said his 
uncle roughly. “Everything is insured, 
isn’t it?” 

Felton nodded, but sighed heavily. 


ke 
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“Yes,” he said; “but the time that 
will be lost!” He stopped and gazed 
before him, as if a sudden doubt had 
assailed him. “Insured? Yes. Yes, 
yes! I wrote the check myself a week 
ago. I put it off till the last moment— 
it’s a big premium. I don’t remember 
seeing the receipt, but I sent the check 
right enough. It was the da rr 

He stopped, and moved a few steps 
away from the old man. He remem- 
bered the day; it was the afternoon 
Clarence had taken the office letters. It 
was all right ; of course it was all right; 
but why couldn’t he, Felton, remember 
putting away the receipt? 

Suddenly a dog-cart came dashing up, 
and the colonel and Clarence jumped 
out. 

“We've only just heard of it!” Clar- 
ence shouted, above the din of the 
crowd. “We were out at a dinner- 
party. I’m awfully sorry, old chap! 
Can nothing be done?” 

Felton shook his head. “It’s all 
done,” he said grimly ; “quite done. The 
place is burned out.” He hesitated a 
moment; then, with his’ head averted, 
said: “By the way, Clarence, did you 
post those letters you took from the 
office box a week ago?” 

Clarence’s face fell; and, with a 
guilty look, he thrust his hand in his 
overcoat pocket and brought out the 
letters. 

“By Heaven, I forgot ’em!” he stam- 
mered. “I put ’em in this pocket, and 
I haven’t had the coat on since. Do 
they matter?” he inquired anxiously, as 
he held them out. 

Felton’s face was too blackened to 
show its pallor. “Oh, no,” he said very 
quietly. “It’s of no consequence.” 

“I’m awfully glad of that; awfully 
glad,” ejaculated Clarence. “By George, 
I’m sorry for you to-night, old man! I 
know what you must be feeling. Of 
course you're insured, all right; but all 
your work to be swept away!” His 
voice choked, and he laid his hand on 
Felton’s arm, and pressed it. 

In the early morning Felton walked 
among the ruins of his mill—and his 
hopes and ambition—with his hands 
clasped behind his back, his head bent. 
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The crowd had gone, only half a dozen 
firemen were left to watch over the 
charred walls, the broken and twisted 
machinery, the still smoldering heaps 
of woodwork; and Felton moved out 
of sight of them, and, stepping on to the 
bridge, looked down upon the water 
which only a few hours ago had turned 
his beloved turbines. In the grim si- 
lence which cut into his heart he heard 
a footstep, and, looking up, saw Ida 
Carne coming across the bridge. She 
was paler than usual, and her eyes were 
full of that sweetest of all emotions, a 
pure woman’s pity and sympathy. 

He raised his hat, but she held out 
her hand, and the warm, soft fingers 
clung round his, as if they tried to con- 
vey all that her heart felt. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I would 
have come last night; but they did not 
wake me, I did not know. The beauti- 
ful mills! You must have been so 
fond, so proud of them. Yes, I am sor- 
ry; very, very sorry! But you will 
build them up again?” She lifted her 
eyes and beamed soft encouragement 
on him. “Clarence tells me you are 
insured.” 

“That is a mistake,” he said hoarse- 
ly. “I—I failed to pay the premium. 
You wouldn’t understand. But it 
doesn’t matter. I am quite ruined, Miss 
Carne. And I deserve it for my care- 
lessness. But it is hard that others 
should also suffer.” 

“Others?” she repeated, in a low 
voice. “Your uncle, Mr. Snayth?” 

Felton shook his head. He wanted 
to keep silent ; but something seemed to 
force him to speak, to tell her the whole 
truth. 

“No,” he said, almost savagely in his 
misery. “It’s your father—you—who 
must suffer. I had taken over the 
mortgage—I meant to settle it on Clar- 
ence Oh, you wouldn’t under- 
stand!” 

She was very white, but her eyes did 
not flinch. “I think I do,” she said, al- 
most inaudibly. “Will you tell me— 
you will tell me the truth, please !—why 
you intended to do this?” 

“Yes; I'll tell you,” he said, with the 
bitterness of self-mockery. “I wanted 
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It was his uncle coming from the cottage with his long pipe and his tankard of beer. 


to do it, because I love you. I’ve loved 
you since the first day we met. It was 
my love for you that spurred me ons 
helped me to complete the inventions, 
to build the mill, to fight my way. It 
urove me mad to think that my uncle 
should insult you as he did—I knew 
there was no hope for me then, what- 
ever there might have been before—but 
still I wanted to help you; to help your 
father. And I would have been content 
with that, for I loved you; and, God 
help me, I love you still, and always 
shall!” 

The color was coming and going in 
her face; she was breathing rapidly, and 


her eyes were glowing as deeply as 


“violets steeped in dew.” She drew a 
little nearer to him, and timidly laid a 
hand as soft as thistle-down on his 
scorched and blackened one. 

“You would have been content,” she 
whispered. “But I—I!” 

He looked down at her, into her eyes 
for a moment; then, with a cry, his 
strong arms went round her, and she 
was crushed to his breast. 

She nestled there as he kissed her 
hair and murmured broken words that 
seemed to well up from his heart’s 
depth; then suddenly she uttered a lit- 
tle sound, and tried to withdraw from 
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him. Still holding her, Felton looked 
over his shoulder, and -saw what had 
frightened her; it was his uncle coming 
from the cottage with his long pipe and 
his tankard of beer. 

“So you've settled it between you, 
have you?” he said, without a touch of 
sarcasm perceptible in his voice or his 
stolid face. 

Blushing a rosy a, her eyes dan- 
cing with joy, Ida nodded. 

“Yes,” said Robert, in a deep but 
rather shaky voice. “I’m a ruined man, 
uncle; but I’m the happiest one in the 
world. The mill is burned, and I’ve lost 
every penny, and am heavily in debt. I 
shall have to begin the world again. Do 
you hear, dearest? But that’s nothing, 
if you'll begin it with me.” 

Old Snayth took a pull at his beer, 
wiped his mouth on the back of his 
hand, and said slowly: 

“It’s a good company; I should think 
they’ d pay up all right; they allus have 
done.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Felton. 
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“Ah, you don’t know! I forgot. I—I 
didn’t Post the check for the premium, 
uncle.” 

“T know you didn’t,” said the old 
man, as if he were remarking that it 
was a fine day, “but I did. I saw Mr. 
Clarence take those letters; and I knew 
for certain that he’d forget ’em; so, as 
I saw by the check-book that the one 
with the premium was among the let- 
ters, I sent a check on my own account, 
and told the fire insurance company to 
cancel yours if it came to hand. I’ve 
got the receipt, of course. How do 
you do, colonel?” he broke off, as the 
colonel and Clarence came round the 
corner and, as if transfixed, stared 
speechlessly at Ida and Robert. “Shock- 
ing sight, ain’t it? No, I don’t mean 
the young couple there, but the ruins.” 
He looked stolidly before him, with 
about as much expression as that of a 
boiled cod; then he added: “Lucky 
Robert is insured, isn’t it? But p’r’aps 

ou’d have given your consent in any 
case? J should.” 





You never can say it, love o’ mine; you never can say me nay— 
Forever your lips must wreathe to yes if they tell what your heart would say! 

When I won your love in the ashen days, in the midst of a roughish crew, 

With the skull and bones as my amulet—as a pirate’s right to sue— 

I took your kiss by the sovereign right of a lawless buccaneer— 
Though, even before, I had known you, sweet, and the love that I hold so dear ; 

Even before, as I swung my bells at the feet of an ermined king, 

And sprung my jests at a royal crest for the pittance my wit would bring— 
For the pittance my wit would bring? Ah, no, for the light in a lady’s eyes, 
And my heart pulsed fast in the hazy past to the rhythm of love grown wise. 

As an hundred men to an hundred maids I have spoken the same old tale— 

And ever the girl was you, dear heart, and never the love would fail. 


You never can say it, love o’ mine; you never can say me nay— 
Forever your lips must smile to yes if they lisp what your heart would say! 


Stacy E. Baker. 
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EW YORK is just the loveliest 
city in the whole world,” ex- 
claimed the out-of-town girl, 

when she arrived there in December, 
and it seemed to the native New York- 
ers as if she had echoed their own 
opinion. 

During the holiday season everything 
in the metropolis seems bright and 
happy. Even the women who shop 
look as if they enjoy it, and seem to 
contradict the general verdict that New 
Yorkers seen in the streets and stores 
always look tired. The prevailing air 
of hustle and hurry 
caught the _ out-of- 
town girl as soon as 
she entered Forty- 
second Street. Not 
quite a month since 
she had been in town, 
and yet there were so 
many changes in that 
little while that she 
had to look about to 
be sure it was her 
own New York. The 
great city seems to 
take on a new air 
every few weeks, and 
it is more noticeable 
to visitors than resi- 
dents. 

“Fashions first and 
then Christmas shop- 
ping” had been her 
plan, but there were 
so many things com- 


Trimmings of white cloth and satin are seen 
on many of the short sealskin coats. 
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ing up all the time that one could not 
keep to a set rule. 

What pleased the out-of-town girl 
most of all were the lovely new furs 
worn and exhibited everywhere. There 
was the old favorite sealskin, so soft 
and becoming, made in every conceiva- 
ble style and combined with lighter furs 
that set off its rich dark brown to par- 
ticularly good advantage. The idea of 
using embroidered white satin and per- 
forated white broadcloth separately and 
together, as trimming for the smart seal- 
skin jackets, was new and worthy of 
note. One might be 
able to have an old 
coat made over into 
a jaunty jacket, and 
have plenty of good 
fur if it could be 
pieced out with broad 
revers, deep girdle, 
and gauntlet cuffs of 
cloth and satin. 

The clever manipu- 
lation of mink pelts to 
give yoke, vest, and 
even band trimming 
effects on a plain coat 
was -eemarkable; and 
the out-of-town girl 
noticed that this lovely 
fur was seldom asso- 
ciated with anything 
but ermine. 

Matched sets con 
sisting of colarettes, 
toques, and muffs 
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were very beautiful. 
Serviceable brown 
fox was used in many 
of these sets, and 
black lynx was also a 
favorite. The muffs 
were not so large as 
last season’s, and the 
carriage, or, lap-robe 
muff was the latest 
novelty. A whole 
fox-skin was lined 
and then thrown over 
a satin muff, the tail 
going back and the 
head forward, meet- 
ing under the muff. 
These were fastened 
to the satin hand-cov- 
ering with patent 
clasps and could be 
removed or adjusted 
at a moment’s notice. 
The out-of-town girl 
remembered a lovely 
white fox which had 
been sent to her all 
the way from Alaska, 
and decided to have a muff of this kind 
before the season was over. 

One of the very charming and in- 
expensive novelties was the hat-pin with 
a tiny fur head on top to wear with 
fur-trimmed hats. These pins were 
made in brown, black, gray, and white 
fur, and the little heads were quite 
natural looking. The price, fifty cents 
apiece, made them within the reach of 
most modest purses. Of course hat- 
pins with fur heads were shown at the 
jewelers, with brilliant eyes of precious 
and semi-precious stones, but they were 
expensive. 

During a hurried morning visit at a 
fashionable dressmaker’s the out-of- 
town girl saw some charming separate 
blouses. One was created especially 
to display yards and yards of exquisite 
Cluny lace that had been brought from 
India by the New York girl’s brother. 
The foundation’ of the waist was  écru 
chiffon. The yoke of filet net was 
darned with silk floss in brilliant greens 
and blues that harmonized well and 
formed weird-looking flower designs. 





One broad band of 
Cluny was thrown 
over each shoulder 
and reached almost to 
the girdle. There was 
also a band in the 
center, back and front, 
extending far below 
the waist. Each sleeve 
was similarly deco- 
rated with a Cluny 
band. Knotted fringe 
of the silk floss 
finished the ends of 
the bands. 

Another waist of 
white lace had inset 
medallions in the 
shape of horseshoes, 
blocked off in tiny 
squares. Each square 
had a large French 
knot in the center, 
worked in very lus- 
trous silk which really 
glistened when the 


This filet net yoke is darned with silk floss. light caught it. The 


knots in all colors, 
pink, red, green, blue, yellow, amethyst, 
and brown looked like brilliant stones 
and gave the horseshoes the effect of 
being studded with precious gems. It 
goes without saying that this was an 
imported model. Who but the French 
would ever conceive such an inexpensive 
method of producing an effect? 

The out-of-town girl could scarcely 
believe her eyes, but the notice cer- 
tainly read: 

You are invited to attend an auction at 
the home of Miss Knickerbocker, No. 16 
Fifth Avenue, on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember twenty-first, at four o’clock. 

An ominous-looking auctioneer’s 
flag decorated the envelope, and an- 
other appeared on the invitation. What 
could it mean? Were the Knicker- 
bockers really going to sell their beau- 
tiful furniture and bric-a-brac? Had 
some terrible misfortune befallen them? 
These were some of the questions asked 
by the girls who received the invita- 
tions, when they met at a Japanese store 
in the shopping district and drank tea 
which was served in a charming room 























lighted only with Japanese lanterns. It 
was decided that they should all forego 
shopping on that special day and at- 
tend the auction in a body. Perhaps 
they could console Miss Knickerbocker. 

There were no signs of mourning in 
the Fifth Avenue home the day of the 
auction, Christmas greens, holly and 
mistletoe, too, decorated the great halls 
and broad staircases. In the library 
could be seen a huge Christmas tree 
heavily laden with small packages, but 
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the auctioneer’s flags were also promi- 
nent, and a large sign which read: 


Only one package to each purchaser. 


What could it all mean? Then in 
the most unlooked-for places all over 
the house were slips of green paper on 
which were written different amounts 
from ten cents to ten dollars, and the 
maid suggested that the guests should 
collect all the money they could find— 
they might need it. Finally they learned 
it was all a huge joke 
—Miss Knickerbock- 
er’s new way of hav- 
ing them escape from 
the strain of shop- 
ping and share in 
an ante-Christmas day 
at home. Tea was 
served, and the merry 
little party filed into 
the library. There the 
hostess auctioned off 
her goods to the high- 
est bidder. Each 
package was fastened 
with a tiny holly 
wreath sticker upon 
which was written: 


Not to be opened until 
Christmas. 


This was the way 
one New York girl 





succeeded in having 
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A novel way of presenting Christmas gifts. 


all her friends at a 
Christmas tree with- 
out breaking up fam- 
ilies on Christmas 
day. 

Fancy a store in 
which nothing but 
stockings could be 
bought? The out-of- 
town girl had passed 
it any number of 
times without reali- 
zing how exclusive a 
little shop it really 
was. They had stoc- 
kings from twenty- 
five cents to fifty dol- 
lars a pair, and such 
an array of hosiery 
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Beautiful novelties from the shops. 





that one became bewildered at the 
variety. An especially lovely line of 
fine silk stockings “could be drawn 
through a gold ring,” the out-of-town 
girl learned, so finely woven and soft 
were they. In one pair, eyelet embroid- 
ery was used for the butterflies which 
flitted across the instep and rose high on 
the outside in a new clock effect. Lovely 
gray silk stockings were embroidered in 
three shades of gray, a running vine, 
with the tiniest pink rosebuds imagina- 
ble at irregular intervals. A wonder- 
ful pair of bridal stockings had oval 
medallions of hand-painted gauze inset 
at the instep. Sprays of orange-blos- 
soms were painted on the transparent 
insets, which were held in place with 
fine threads of silver. 

What could be more practical for 
gifts in the family than dainty stockings 
and slippers to wear with them? The 
out-of-town girl had commissions to 
fill for father and mother as well as 
her own gifts to buy, so decided on a 
pair of the gray stockings and gray 
suéde slippers for one sister. Father, 
of course, would pay for the slippers, 
that had latticed strands of cut steel 
beads in front and laced on the inside. 
The out-of-town girl saw some charm- 
ing ties for her own dainty feet. They 
were of soft glove kid and _ patent 
leather—the new feature being the com- 
bination of both buckles and buttons 
for closing. : 

Before starting on her own shopping 
tour the out-of-town girl made a few 
trips through the stores with her New 
York friends, and had a pretty clear 
idea of the articles she required, to- 
gether with the prices. Then she made 
a well-ordered list of the people for 
whom she intended to purchase gifts. 
Her home training made it possible for 
this little out-of-town visitor to be up 
and out by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. She decided to shop early and 
alone, and found it far more satisfactory 
than spending hours in the stores, in 
groups of three and four. The stocks 
of gloves, belts, collars, and bedroom 
slippers were all in perfect condition 
when the shops first opened, and the 
early purchaser had an opportunity of 











































selecting the sizes desired without wast- 
ing endless time hunting for them. 

Very smart looking belts of black and 
colored patent leather were punctured 
with huge holes rimmed by gilt and 
German silver. The heavy harness 
buckles matched the rims. These belts 
were three dollars and_ seventy-five 
cents, but had a decidedly new look. 
There were other belts of soft calfskin 
and kid, with convenient little pockets 
that were fastened on the inner side 
and had a flap extending to the front 
of the belt. They could be used for 
change and a handkerchief, too. The 
buckles were kid-covered, and the belts 
only cost seventy-five cents. 

At the same counter there were hand- 
bags and purses to please the most fas- 
tidious. Cunning little belt purses, 
which were really small leather bags, 
had straps attached in such a man- 
ner that they could be suspended from 
a belt. Some were made of white and 
embossed. kid, with silk drawstrings to 
which fringed kid tassels were attached. 

The new papillon hand-bag of calf 
alligator came in all of the latest colors 
to match the season’s gowns. These 
bags were nine inches wide and only 
five inches high. The great advantage 
they had over ordinary hand-bags was 
the oval metal frame which permitted 
the bag to open widely. They were 
divided into two compartments by a 
metal-bound leather partition. On one 
side was a small-change purse, while 
the other compartment was a fitted van- 
ity bag—very compact. These bags 
were five dollars, but that price seemed 
quite reasonable to the out-of-town 
girl. 

For the chum, who was always 
pleased with something novel, she 
bought a hand-bag made of an entire 
alligator skin. Head and feet were 
used on the bag, and the jeweled green 
clasp looked like one huge eye in the 
center of the head. 

The out-of-town girl was, like most 
of her sisters, at a loss to decide what 
the brother should have. It is good 
to have brothers, to be sure, but what 
a nuisance it is to plan gifts for them. 
“No neckties, socks, or cigars” was the 
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All sorts of useful Christmas gifts. 
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warning before she left home. 
He preferred to make these 
selections himself. At last she 
decided upon a novel necktie- 
hanger which would at least 
be useful. Any one who 
knows how carelessly the ma- 
jority of men throw their ties 
in a drawer, would appreciate 
the usefulness of these hang- 
ers. They were made of a 
real alligator head, having 
artificial eyes, and in the 
mouth was placed a wooden 
ring fully six inches in diam- 
eter through which the cravats 
were hung. The back and 
underneath portions of the 
jaws were bound in leather, 
and it was hung from a fancy 
metal ring at the top of the 
head. 

A very clever arrangement 
of a vanity case was shown 
in the inside of one of the new 
gilt bags. It was in several 
compartments containing mir- 
ror, comb, powder-puff, and 
miniature manicure set fast- 
ened to one side of the jew- 
eled gilt top. Everything 
was so compact that the two top pieces 
seemed to close flatly. The price of 
this bag was ten dollars, and needless 
to say it was one of father’s commis- 
sions. The out-of-town girl must make 
that amount of money pay for several 
gifts. There were also gun-metal:and 
German silver cases with pocketbooks, 
purses, and powder-puff boxes that cost 
only two dollars. 

A perfect wave of industry had swept 
over the New York girls during the 
early part of December. They had 
spent three mornings each week in the 
“studio” back of one of the popular 
Fifth Avenue art rooms taking lessons 
on, and making up, all sorts of useful 
Christmas gifts. Raids had been made 
on boxes and bags containing bits of 
silk, ribbon, and lace which could be 
used for these dainty devices. The out- 
of-town girl attended a private exhibi- 
tion of these articles when the class dis- 
banded for the season. All sorts of 








The new theater headdress and gloves with colored kid insets. 


clever ideas were executed, and the out- 
of-town girl decided to start right in 
after Christmas and make all her next 
year’s gifts herself, following these de- 
signs closely. : 

There were hat-stands galore. Some 
like huge collar-buttons covered with 
flowered cretonne, and others which had 


‘for their foundation the wire stands, 


for sale at all the notion departments. 
Ribbons wound around the wires com- 
pletely covered them. A round pad of 
silk was set in the top for a rest, and 
from the upper wire fell tiny silk bags 
filled with delicately scented powder. 

Small tambourines of Dresden silk 
were used as outside coverings for two 
or three rolls of underwear ribbon. 
Bodkins in several sizes were slipped 
through straps of ribbon on the out- 
side, and the case was made to hang 
on the wall. 

For spool-cases there were hexag- 
onal pieces of cardboard covered with 

















silk and pierced one inch in from the 
points, the holes being buttonhole 
stitched. Six spools of silk were placed 
between the cardboard covers—the holes 
in the spools coming directly over those 
in the board, and baby ribbon passed 
through to hold the spools in place. A 
pincushion formed the top of this con- 
venient spool-case. 

Match scratchers of red and blue car- 
tridge paper had a fuzzy little black 
kitten on one side and a large black 
sandpaper cat opposite. Over them 
was written: 


Don’t scratch me; scratch father. 


Odd penwipers were made in the 
shape of brooms. The sticks were 
wound with ribbons—two colors being 
effectively used, and these were usual- 
ly college colors. Several pieces of 
chamois, shaped like a broom, were at- 
tached to the lower edge of each stick. 
The chamois was slashed up about half 
an inch at the bottom, and with a few 
strokes of a pen the straws and string 
were shown at the top. Both of these 
would be acceptable little gifts for men. 

There were any number of work- 
boxes and bags, but the one which took 
the out-of-town girl’s fancy was of 
lavender silk embroidered in violets. 
To the lower edge was attached a 
needle-case, and the necessary sewing 
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accessories, scissors, emery, thimble, 
bodkins, etc., were placed in the bag. 

The out-of-town girl had very little 
time, in those two busy weeks be- 
fore Christmas, to make any gifts, 
but she decided that eight dollars was 


_far too much to pay for a fancy thea- 


ter head-dress for the dear little hostess 
who had always entertained her so roy- 
ally in New York. She copied it care- 
fully, and it cost only three dollars. 
There was a short loop and an end of 
silver braid at one side and four ends 
of different lengths at the other, tied 
with a flat knot at the center. A fine 
white aigret was fastened under the 
knot and swept gracefully back over 
the hair. Each mitered end was tipped 
with chiffon velvet in an exquisite shade 
of purple called “prelate.” 

Was the out-of-town girl looking for 
something new in gloves? One shop 
on Twenty-third Street displayed long 
white evening gloves with colored 
stitching on the back and V-shaped in- 
sets of kid at the top to match the 
stitching. Then there were yellow 
gloves with black trimmings, black 
gloves with gray, white, and red insets, 
also gloves in the softest shades of 
mode with brown stitching. These 
were three dollars and fifty cents a 
pair, and well worth the price as novel 
hand-coverings. 


Some of the dainty new footwear. 
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Legal Hints 


ANY women find it desirable to 
have contracts drawn up, espe- 
cially if they contemplate build- 

ing. As a contract is a paper specify- 
ing in detail what two parties guaran- 
tee to do, two copies are provided, one 
for each party. If the contract is for 
a large amount, it should be signed by 


one or more witnesses, and the woman’ 


who intends making it should know 
exactly what it contains, for the con- 
tractor is not bound to do anything that 
is not expressed in the paper. For this 
reason care should be taken that the 
contract is explicit, and explains exact- 
ly what both parties intend to do. An 
oral testimony will be permitted some- 
times to explain the terms of a written 
contract, but it will never be permitted 
to vary the terms of the same. 

A building contract usually conforms 
to plans and specifications furnished by 
the architect, and his assistance is valu- 
able in engaging a contractor. The 
quality and kind of work, materials and 
time should all be stated in the contract. 
The construction of the building will 
require the employment of carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, etc. Contracts can 
be let to each, or a still better way is 
to make a contract with a builder who 
assumes the responsibility for the whole 
work, and sub-contracts to others. Any 
contract, like other business papers, 
should be folded lengthwise and filed 
away for reference. A promise made 
in writing is the best evidence a court 
can demand in case of trouble. Re- 
ceipts should be kept in the same way. 
In cases of consecutive payments, the 
last receipt is often considered in full 
of all demands to that date. For in- 
stance, if a woman pays a running gro- 
cery bill weekly, and loses her receipts, 
if she has the last receipt she can claim 
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that the giving of that receipt shows 
she has paid former bills. 

Subjoined are a few of the problems 
that perplex woman. I have put these 
in the form of questions, with the re- 
plies immediately following. 

“Is it safe for me to accept a quit- 
claim deed for some property I wish 
to buy?” 

A quit-claim deed is a form of in- 
strument transferring real estate, but 
it is apt to be defective, and the offer 
of such an instrument calls for a rigid 
examination before accepting it. What 
you should demand is a warranty deed. 
This guarantees that the grantor has a 
good title to the property. A quit-claim 
deed purports simply to convey the 
right, title, and interest of the grantor 
or person making the deed to the 
grantee or purchaser. It does not 
guarantee that the seller owns the prop- 
erty clear of all claims or that his title 
is good. It simply conveys any title 
which the seller may have. Of course, 
if his title is absolute, such a deed is as 
good as any, but if it is defective, the 
purchaser has no recourse, as the title 
was not guaranteed. 

“Can I find out the history of the lot 
on which my house stands, and if so, 
where ?” 

A full history of any town lot or 
farm can be found on file in the office 
of the register of deeds in the county 
and State where the property is situ- 
ated. This record is in books kept for 
the purpose, and they show every trans- 
action in which property figures, from 
the time it was obtained from the gov- 
ernment to the present. If you have 
not an abstract, you should have one, 
and this will show the chain of title, the 
origin of the title, and subsequent 
transfers. This should be kept in a safe 
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place, for, in case you sell your prop- 
erty, it will be demanded of you by the 
purchaser. To have one made is often 
a large item of expense. 

“Tf.I marry, do I become liable for 
my husband’s debts ?” 

In marriage, a woman does not nec- 
essarily become a man’s business part- 
ner. He may fail in business without 
harm to his personal estate. In fact, 
the general rule of law is that a hus- 
band and wife cannot enter into any 
partnership agreement, and that a mar- 
ried woman cannot become one of the 
partners of a firm in which the husband 
is a partner. This is a good rule, for 
everything might be swept from a fam- 
ily in, failure. On the other hand, if a 
wife’s signature appears among her 
husband’s business papers she may be- 
come liable. If she lends him money, 
she will have more difficulty in collect- 
ing it than. an outside party would 
have. For this reason the loan is often 
made through a third party. 

“If my note falls due on Sunday, 
what shall I do about payment ?” 

Ordinarily a note which falls due on 
Sunday or a legal holiday is payable 
on the next succeeding business day. 
In case you live in a State where three 
days of grace are allowed, these days 
start from the time the note was due. 

“T drew money from the bank, and 
on my arrival home thought the amount 
was incorrect. Could I have done any- 
thing to protect myself?” A Business 
Novice. 

“Why do some checks bear an ad- 
dress as well as a name?” 

The banks of this country make it a 
rule not to cash a check that is drawn 
payable to order unless the person pre- 
senting the check is known personally 
at the bank, or unless she convinces the 
teller she is the person by having some 
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one identify her by letters or in some 
satisfactory manner. For this reason, 
an address facilitates matters, especially 
if the name is a common one. A check 
addressed to Mary Edwards might fall 
into the hands of several Mary Ed- 
wardses, but if the paper read Mary 
Edwards, 218 Summit Street, Phila- 
delphia, the chances are the correct 
Mary Edwards would draw it. 

“After making the last payment on 
a mortgage, what should be done to 
show that the matter is closed?” 

Whenever a real estate mortgage 
has been paid off and the property re- 
leased, the paper should be taken at 
once to the office of register of deeds 
and duly recorded. You should re- 
ceive, under the seal of an attorney, a 
“satisfaction” or paper acknowledging 
the payment of the sum for which the 
mortgage was security. 
should be canceled by the marking out 
of your signature and should be filed 
away. In case of the payment of a 
chattel mortgage, a release is also 
given, which is filed in the office where 
the chattel mortgage is recorded. This 
is usually the office of the city or town 
clerk where the property is located. 
These matters should be attended to 
promptly to clear the title of the prop- 
erty. 

“If I lose a check, either through 
theft or carelessness, what can.I do to 
obtain the money ?” 

In case of the loss of a bank-check 
you should immediately notify the bank 
upon which it is drawn, giving as many 
particulars as possible, and requesting 
the bank to stop payment when pre- 
sented, and to hold it for the rightful 
owner. If you do not know the bank 
it was drawn on, notify the sender of 
the check, and request him to notify 
the proper bank to stop payment. 


The paper . 
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HE PROPER CARE 
F THESKIN ~ 


~By- 


FLORENCE AUGUSTINE 


Being a further chapter in the history of the evolution of the dainty beauty, in which Polly learns the 
respective values of bathing, massage, skin foods, cosmetics and perfumes. 


HAT is a vanity case, Doctor 

Venus?” inquired Polly one 

‘day from the alluring depths 

of the “Woman’s Page” of a Sunday 
journal. 

“Doctor Venus” smiled, not so much 
at the absurdity of the question as at 
the incongruity of her new title, which 
the girls had lately elected to bestow 
upon her in honor of her lectures on 
beauty hygiene. 

“A vanity case,” said the doctor, “is 
a kind of reserve-fund laboratory for 
furbishing up the face on the fly, car- 
ried by shoppers and other busy women 
in the city, who are afraid of showing 
the effects of a two-hour scuffle at a 
bargain-counter in pale cheeks and a 
shiny nose. It usually contains a tiny 
mirror, a powder-puff, a drop of per- 
fume, and a dab of rouge. Girls under 
twenty-five have no business with one; 
and over that age, if they have any sense 
of delicacy, they carry it concealed.” 

“We don’t need one in the course, 
then,” sighed Polly, relieved. It was 
somewhat of a comfort to know that; 
for while she had invested with reck- 
less trust in every new remedy that the 
doctor had recommended as good for 


her, Polly had begun to see limits to 
her narrow allowance of five dollars a 
month. 

The beauty doctor took a hasty in- 
ventory of her little protégée’s growing 
charms and shook her head. 

“Dear Polly,” she said, “you are too 
sweet and fresh to think of paint and 
powder yet. It is all very well for a 
woman of thirty to know how to ‘touch 
up’ artistically, but for you and Bessie 
there 

“We have improved a little, haven’t 
we?” interposed Polly irrelevantly, 
contemplating herself in a small hand- 
glass in the bottom of the doctor’s 
work-basket. 

Plump Bessie came in on the echo 
as usual. 

“IT should say we have improved a 
great deal,” she remarked sedately, 
smoothing the solid column of her di- 
minishing waist and patting her thick 
yellow braids contentedly. “Mother 
says I’ve learned more about my face 
than I have about my arithmetic this 
year, but she isn’t sorry, just the same. 
She hopes I’ll marry a millionaire some 
day.” 

“I’m not trying to improve for that 
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‘(4 VANITY CASE IS A KIND OF RESERVE-FUND LABORATORY FOR FURBISHING UP THE FACE ON THE FLY” 


reason,” sniffed Polly indignantly. “I 
should think you would have a higher 
ambition.” 

“It is your steady devotion to fresh 
air and deep breathing that has done 
the most for you,” announced the doc- 
tor, ignoring the digression. “And I 
wonder if you realize that your voices, 
too, are several shades deeper and 
richer and more controlled from this 
practise? That is a most delightful im- 
provement.” 


“I can feel a lot more controlled all 
over,” admitted Polly eagerly. “My 
arms, my legs, my head and neck—all 
of them just sort of fall in line with 
what I want to do!” 

“That is what I mean by grace and 
poise,” exclaimed the doctor, pleased 
with Polly’s original definition of the 
experience. “The true foundation of 
all health and beauty rules is control, 
you know—control of muscles, of ap- 
petites, of thoughts. If you can only 
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learn» the self-restraint that it requires 
to forbear eating ana doing the things 
that don’t agree with your constitution, 
you will have a perfect skin.” 

“That reminds me,” cried Polly, 
ecstatically clasping her hands, “that 
you promised to tell us about the com- 
plexion to-day. I want to know how to 
get rid of these freckles r 

“And these pimples on my chin,” 
added Bessie wistfully. 

Two sweet, birdlike countenances up- 
lifted to the doctor’s earnest, flower- 
like own—they sat, three lovely women, 
under the showering clematis vine, 
while the little doctor, Platolike, deliv- 
ered her open-air lecture on the care 
of the skin. 

“You must know,” she said, “that 
there are only two sources of contami- 
nation to a good skin—impurities from 
within the body and dirt from without. 
If you can adequately fortify both these 
approaches by cleanliness, you have 
no need to fear an invasion of blotch- 
es, eruptions, or disfigurements. That 
may seem so obvious as to be silly of 
mention. But it really is not. If you 
could get more into the habit of in- 
quiring into the fundamental processes 
of nature, instead of forever thinking 
of dabbing on remedies for every new 
trouble, you would accomplish a great 
deal more in the matter of cures. 

“Of course, you know very well that 
you can’t have a good skin if your 
liver is torpid, your digestion upset, 
and your whole system clogged with 
uneliminated waste matter. And it is 
your own fault if, on finding that you 
get a new crop of pimples after a box 
of candy or a bag of nuts, you go on 
eating those things that disagree with 
you. If you are that kind of girl, no 
beauty article that was ever written 
and no complexion cream that was ever 
put on the market can do you any 
good.” 

An impatient shrug on the part of 
Polly at this point warned the doctor 
that she was on dangerous ground, and 
she hastened on. 

“But nobody has more sympathy 
than I for the girl—she is usually be- 
tween twelve and sixteen—who is go- 


ing through the torturing humiliation 
of the ‘pimple age’; who is apparently 
in good health, apparently happy and 
apparently clean, but whose face is con- 
tinually spread with unsightly and pain- 
ful acne. The cause of this obstinate 
siege—which may last for four or five 
years—is not clear, and it is so mucha 
matter of general health that it is im- 
possible to touch upon it in this lecture. 
But my advice to her would simply be, 
to be patient; don’t worry; and avoid 
any patent preparations not prescribed 
by a doctor. 

“As to the matter of outward clean- 
liness, there is not much to be said, but 
a great deal to be emphasized. 

“Everybody knows that the daily 
bath is an absolute necessity to health 
and to refinement; everybody, that is, 
who has progressed beyond the bar- 
baric age of—well, five if it’s a girl, 
and probably fifteen if it’s a boy—when 
baths are looked upon as natural calam- 
ities preceded too often by a course of 
discipline more sad than polite. 

“But all baths are not good for all 
people. Some girls, for instance, may 
take a cold plunge every morning be- 
fore breakfast and feel wonderfully 
benefited. If you are fat and strong of 
heart, this is an excellent tonic. But 
generally speaking, a cold bath is a 
man’s bath; there are few girls whose 
vitality is sufficient to withstand such a 
severe shock. A good test of the vir- 
tue of a cold bath is the feeling an 
hour afterward. If you are still buoy- 
ant and warm, the bath has done you 
good; but if the first exhilarant glow 
has been succeeded by languor or 
drowsiness and your lips are cold, the 
bath has been injurious to you. 

“A hot bath, one in which the water 
is over.98 degrees Fahrenheit, may be 
an excellent remedy for tired nerves 
and insomnia. On the other hand, it 
may have exactly the opposite effect on 
another person. The safest bath for 
the average girl is the warm bath, in 
which the water is between go degrees 
and 98 degrees Fahrenheit, followed 
by a cool sponge or a shower.’ Taken 
nightly, with a liberal use of soap, this 
sends the girl to bed sweetly clean and 
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gently drowsy. And it should last 
about seven or ten minutes. No bath 
should be prolonged. Three minutes 
is sufficient for the cold bath, for you 
only have to jump in and jump out 
and rub yourself briskly dry. 

“Shower baths are always better than 
tub baths, when you find it convenient 
to take them—which isn’t often. A 
quick hot sponge bath has much the 
same stimulating effect as the cold bath, 
and does not require so much vitality 
in reaction. 

“There are other baths for special 
purposes, such as the sea-salt bath for 
the neuralgic or thin-blooded, the mud 
baths for gout and rheumatism, the 
sand baths—so delicious on the seashore 
—the sun and air baths, always good 
for thin people and the dyspeptic, 
and those baths—adored of men—the 
steaming Russian and the baking Tur- 
kish bath. But all these are more or 
less medicinal, and the average healthy 
girl has no need to experiment with 
them. 

“The question of soaps and massage 


THE SKIN 























DELIVERED HER OPEN~AIR LECTURE 


in connection with the bath, however, 
is important. And the girl who values 
her skin will never be so careless as to 
allow a piece of yellow laundry soap to 
do duty as toilet soap. Laundry soaps 
and other cheap coarse soaps are full 
of alkali, which is not only very irri- 
tating to the skin but may cause a seri- 
ous eczema to break out. The best 
soap for the bath is a clear white castile 
or a pure olive-oil soap. They cost 
about ten cents a cake, and every good 
drug house puts a sample on the mar- 
ket. Not all scented soaps are bad, but 
the majority of cheap ones are, for the 
perfume merely covers up the smell of 
a rancid animal fat. It is better to 
use a simple violet or lavender toilet- 
water in connection with an unscented 
soap, if perfume is desired, or—some- 
thing even more delightful—a prepared 
borax bath powder, which softens as 
well as perfumes the water. | ~ 

“In some countries a bath is not con- 
sidered thorough unless it is followed 
by an oil massage. Olive-oil is the skin 
food used. A Greek bath calls for 
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‘“THE ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO HEALTH AND REFINEMENT” 


seven parts of olive-oil to one part lav- 
ender-water. A massage bath of this, 
three times a week, will do wonders 
for the thin girl whose skin is dry and 
harsh. 

“So much for the care of the body. 
Now, as to the treatment of the face, 
there are likewise a few things to be 
emphasized very strongly. 

“In the first place, it is shocking— 
positively shocking—how many women 
go to bed with a dirty face. Of all the 
millions who spend their days racing 
about the streets of the city, stooping 
over dusty books in offices, or pottering 
about kitchens and gardens, compara- 
tively few think it necessary to remove 





the day’s accumula- 
tion of dirt from hair 
and complexion be- 
fore retiring for the 
night. And yet every- 
where dirt and germs 
are flying, swirling, 
sifting and _ settling 
into the little creases 
of the skin, 

“Tt is absolutely 
necessary that the 
face should have a 
thorough scrubbing at 
night with good soap 
and plenty of hot 
water. And this I 
maintain in spite of all 
the fastidious fancies 
to the contrary that 
soap is bad for the 
complexion and hot 
water is apt to make 
wrinkles. The girl 
who has already got 
into the habit of giv- 
ing her face this 
cleansing nightly bath 
can no more go with- 
out it than she could 
get into bed with her 
shoes on. It is safe 
to predict that she, at 
least, will never suffer 
with ‘blackheads.’ 

“An excellent tonic 
for the skin after the 
warm bath is a piece 
of ice passed rapidly over the face, un- 
til the flesh is hard and firm and 
thoroughly chilled. This strengthens 
the muscles of the face more effectually 
even than massage. Like alcohol, it 
toughens the skin and renders it more 
impervious to wind and weather. But 
in the absence of either ice or alcohol, 
a few drops of the tincture of benzoin 
in the rinsing water is a well-known 
hardener of the. skin. 

“Of course you must be sure that 
you have thoroughly rinsed all the soap 
from the face in this hot bath, for if 
you haven’t, you lay yourself liable to 
all the injury that the fastidious fancy 
imagines for the use of soap on the 
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face. After the rinsing and the dash- 
ing with cold water or ice, the next 
step in the nightly treatment is the ap- 
plication of cold-cream or a good skin 
food. Some people prefer the appli- 
cation of cold after the skin food is 
rubbed in—and off—but this is a mat- 
ter of preference. The cold-cream used 
should be a 
light, thin, 
white cream, 
free of lanolin 
and quickly 
absorbed by 
the pores. 
The super- 
fluous cream 
should be 
wiped off 
with a soft 
cloth. 

“Every 
girl, at some 
time during 
her life, has 
had the idea 
that she must 
steam her 
face to get rid 
of the dirt, 
and many 
have gone 
vast lengths 
to torture 
themselves in 
this fashion. 
For many 
reasons, 
steaming is 
bad for the 
face. A bet- 
ter treatment, 
which has all 
the good 
points of 
steaming and none of the bad, is the 
application alternately of hot and cold 
cloths, wrung out and laid against the 
cheeks. But even this rather severe 
treatment should last only ten minutes 
and be repeated no oftener than once 
a week. 

“In the matter of massage, I can only 
touch here lightly and say that while a 
certain amount of gentle massage of 





“THERE ARE OTHER BATHS—THE SAND BATHS, SO DELICIOUS ON 
THE SEASHORE, AND THE SUN AND AIR BATHS” 


the face after the bath is good, much 
of it is questionable. The latest idea 
seems to be that massage is quite as 
likely to induce wrinkles, by loosening 
the skin, as to eradiate them by harden- 
ing the muscles. However, all rubbing 
in of cold-cream or massage should be 
done with the tips of the fingers in a 
rotary motion 
upward and 
outward 
—never 
downward on 
the face. And 
wrinkles 
should always 
be rubbed’ 
across, in the 
opposite di- 
rection from 
which they 
run.” 

“Doesn't 
cold - cream 
make hair 
grow on the 
face?” asked 
Polly, sud- 
denly _inter- 
rupting. 

“T think 
that is a mis-§ 
taken no- 
tion,” an- 
swered the 
doctor. “Good 
cold-cream is 
beneficial for 
all skins, al- 
though, natu- 
rally, a very 
oily skin 
needs less of 
it thanthe 
dry skin. An 
oily skin should be wiped off several 
times a day with diluted alcohol. Bo- 
rax or ammonia in the water is also a 
good remedy for the shining skin. But 
better than all, is to avoid a too stimu- 
lating diet; all greasy and rich foods, 
as well as tea, coffee and alcoholic 
beverages, are bad for the girl with a 
florid skin.” 

Polly interruped again to ask about 
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strawberries is an 














excellent bleach for 
the skin; so is the 
juice of grapes, the 
juice of apples; and 
the healing proper- 
ties of cucumbers 
are well known. 
Druggists have taken 
stock of these reme- 
dies to a large ex- 
tent—in name, at 
least, if not in na- 
ture. It is possible 
to buy several makes 
of cucumber cream 
which are warranted 
to soften and heal, 
to remove tan and 
sunburn, and to pre- 
vent chafing. 

“The juice of 
limes and the juice 
of lemons are both 
good for sunburn or 
freckles, especially 
if mixed with glycer- 
in. A lotion, to be 
applied at night with 
absorbent cotton, is 
made up of three 
parts of glycerin to 
one part tincture of 














‘‘VEILS HAVE A GREAT DEAL TO DO WITH FRECKLES, 
FOR ANY SKIN” 


the virtues of a buttermilk bath for the 
skin. “We’ve got tubs full of it here,” 
she said. “We can have all we want.” 
“Yes, the country girl can get a lot 
of good simple remedies that the city 
girl must be satisfied with in their drug 
substitutes,” said the doctor. “Both 
sweet milk and buttermilk are excellent 
for the skin. A bath in hot sweet milk 
after a tiresome day is the most re- 
freshing thing imaginable. It leaves 
the face soft and white, and if left to 
dry on all night is very nourishing. 
“There are other baths in the juice 
of fruits and vegetables that have been 
known since Cleopatra’s day, but which 
are not so common now, merely on ac- 
count of their cost. The juice of fresh 


DOTS ON A VEIL ARE BAD 


iodin. 

“A more stringent 
lotion is the follow- 
ing: 

Bichlorid of mercury 6 grains 
Alcohol 

Glycerin 

Oil of lavender 


“Veils have a great deal to do with 
freckles. It is said that a red veil will 
positively prevent freckles. The next 
best color to keep them off is reddish 
brown. Black is the worst of all for 
the complexion, and it goes without 
saying that dots on a veil are bad for 
any skin, to say nothing of the injury 
to the eyes. 

“For the girls who suffer from pim- 
ples, there is primarily the need for 
purifying the blood, beginning with the 
liver. Any family physician, or any 
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good old-fashioned mother, can tell you 
in a jiffy what is best for that. There 
is always the age-old remedy of sulfur 
and molasses, and it is not generally 
known that an external application of 
flowers of sulfur dissolved in tincture 
of camphor is also good for pimples. 
Another lotion is: 


LaROMEE: 6.0063 30's 00 Fevevavees 5 grams 
Sweet almond-oil............5 grams 
Precipitate of sulfur.. 

Oxid of zinc... 


Extract violet 10 drops 


Carbolic-acid soap is the best soap to 
use in chronic cases, and the skin 
should never be irritated by constant 
rubbing or by picking, as is the habit 
with so many girls. The only hope for 
a cure of persistent acne is a complete 
cleansing of the system and a fortify- 
ing of the digestion by careful and 
proper diet. 

“Freckles and pimples cover the lar- 
gest territory of ordinary skin troubles, 
although blackheads should come in for 
a share of notice. The best eradicator 
of these, as has been noted, is soap and 
hot water. Where the speck is of long 
standing, it may first be softened by hot 
water and the application of the fol- 
lowing lotion: 


Carbonate of magnesia 
Zine oxid . 
Rose-water 


“After which it may be gently pressed 
out with the aid of a clean handkerchief, 
and cold-cream applied. 

“For other less common defects of 
the skin, a few words hastily: 

“Whatever is good for freckles is 
good to remove tan or sunburn. 
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“Moles and moth patches are freaks 
of the skin pigment, and should not be 
tampered with except under advice of a 
good physician. 

“There is only one permanent remedy 
for superfluous hair, and that is the 
electric needle, at the rate of ten cents 
per hair. There are, however, numer- 
ous harmless depilatories on the market, 
costing from fifty cents to one dollar 
and a half a bottle, which will do the 
work in a few minutes, though not more 
effectively than a common razor. 

“Excessive perspiration is a nervous 
affection, exhibiting strange freaks of 
habit, which, together with certain per- 
sistent odors of perspiration, seems to 
have a deep seat in the constitution of 
the individual. A good wash for the 
affected parts is found in the tea of 
white oak bark; and for the bad odor, 
a wash of one ounce of hydrate of 
chloral dissolved in a pint of water. 

“This, I think,’ concluded the doc- 
tor, sighing a little wearily, “covers the 
subject sufficiently to enable sensible 
girls, like you and Polly, to preserve 
the gifts that nature has given you, and 
certainly to avoid the most flagrant mis- 
take—which is assuredly indifference to 
cleanliness—in the care of your pretty 
faces. I certainly am inclined to think 
that some skins are born better than 
others, but I believe that much can be 
done in furbishing up a mediocre com- 
plexion and in dressing to match or to 
tone down certain characteristic color- 
ings.” 

“It all simmers’ down to common 
sense and a little perseverance, doesn’t 
it?” said Polly, laughing. And the 
three women walked away together 
arm-in-arm. 


NOTE.—Miss Augustine will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health which do not require the professional advice of a physician. Private replies will be sent 


to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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ID you ever know that there were 

a great many highly salaried po- 

sitions in this country, practi- 

cally going a-begging for want of the 
right man to fill them? It is easy, ac- 
cording to the heads of our great busi- 
ness enterprises, to get the men to fill 
the smaller posts. There are plenty of 
men floating around able to perform 
the duties called for by the positions 
that pay from one to five thousand a 
year as a salary. But the higher posi- 
tions require a rarer sort of ability, 
qualities not so common among busi- 
ness men. It is an actual fact that 
enough men of really superior business 
qualifications cannot be found to fill the 
positions awaiting them. In _ next 
month’s Sm1TuH’s you will learn a good 
deal about this interesting state of af- 
fairs in the article: “Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollar Jobs That Go Beg- 
ing.” 

died @a. 

E scarcely need to call your at- 
tention to the remarkable se- 
ries of photographs, or more 

properly speaking, “camera-paintings,” 
which appears in the present issue of 
the magazine. In the work that has 
been going on for the past ten years, to 
make out of the camera an instrument 
of genuine artistic expression, many 
amateurs have been among the leaders. 
The insert in the present number of 
SMITH’s gives in concrete form the re- 
sult of countless efforts in this direc- 
tion. In later issues we will publish 
other sets of art photographs even more 


beautiful. 
@Qa. 


N the February Smitu’s you will 
find a special insert devoted to the 
paintings of Jules Cayron. Cayron 

is undoubtedly the most famous among 
the modern European artists as a depic- 


ter of womanhood. No reproductions of 
his work have ever appeared in an 
American magazine. The series which 
will appear in SmirH’s is devoted to the 
picturing of the Parisian woman, her 
airs and graces, her elegance, her sinu- 
ous figure. We feel that above and be- 
yond their artistic beauty these pictures 
will be of unusual interest to every 
woman who reads the magazine. For 
years we have heard glowing descrip- 
tions of the charm and elegance of the 
Parisienne. These pictures of Cay- 
ron’s show her as she is. 
@a 
HE novelette in next month’s issue 
of the magazine will be “The 
Arrow-Point Estate,” by Mrs. 
B. M. Sinclair. This is a love story 
of compelling interest, with the scene 
laid on one of the big modern ranches 
in the Northwest. 
@a 


ID you ever board anywhere? Per- 
haps you have had faults to find 
with your boarding-house and 

complaints to make- of your landlady. 
Did you, however, give her side of the 
question a thought? “From the Land- 
lady’s Side,” by Anne O’Hagan, which 
will appear in the February SmiTH’s, 
tells of the running of a boarding-house 
from the inside, shows the troubles and 
difficulties that the landlady has con- 
fronting her, and perhaps will arouse 
your sympathies in her behalf. 
@A. 


HE Man of The Hour,” which has 
made a bigger hit than almost 
any play that has appeared in 

this country in the last two years, 
will be presented to you in short-story 
form next month, illustrated with pho- 
tographs taken from the New York pro- 
duction. 

















MEN WHO WANTED MORE— 
AND GOT IT. 


By Victor Fortune. 


The Story of Workers Who Grew Tired of Grinding Away at Nine and 
Ten Dollars a Week and Wanted More—and Got It. 














Do you want a larger salary? 

You reply, ‘‘Of course—would a hungry 
man eat? What a foolish question!’ 

Yes, but do you really want more, or are 
you just wishing? 

Do you know there are plenty of men 
who earn nine or ten dollars a week who 
might be getting that number of dollars a 
day if they really wanted it? 

Are you one of them ? 

If so, read what C. H. Blomstrom did. 
At the age of 33 Mr. Blomstrom was earn- 
ing only a small salary as draftsman. One 
day came the realization of how foolish it 
was for an able-bodied man to be grinding 
away with little prospect of increase. 
Then he wanted more, and to get it, en- 
rolled with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools for the Gas Engines Course. 

His studies gave him money-earning 
knowledge which, in a short time, enabled 
him to invent and design the Superior Gas 
Engine. He is now General Manager of 
the C. H. Blomstrom Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and has a very large income. He 
attributes his success to the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

Another man who wanted more and got 
it is Oswald C. Drechsler. At the time 
Mr. Drechsler enrolled for the I. C. S. 
Textile Designing Course, he was a pattern 
weaver, drawing about $9 a week. This 
is his story: 

“IT am now a designer in the employ of 
the American Woolen Company, Assabet 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., and have increased 
my earnings to nearly three times. what 
they were. In my opinion the I. C. S. 
method is the best in the world for any 
young man who is trying to get ahead.’’ 


Mr. Drechsler’s address is Box 85l 


Maynard, Mass. 
MONEY-EARNING POWER 


Of course it is just as foolish to expect 
more without earning it, as it is to be satis- 
fied with little 
when one 
may get 
much. And 
that is the 
value of the 
I. C. S. 

Courses: they 
impart money- 
earning power 
—and with 
that backing 
no man need 
draw a lean 
pay envelope. 

Read what 
another Mas- 
sachusetts 
man has to 
say, Edward 
T. Luce, 

Winthrop 

Building, 7 

Water Street, 

Bostoh, Mass. : THE CHEER OF THE MAN WHO WINS 
‘The fact that I could advance through the 
I. C. §. was brought to my attention when 
I was employed as a machine hand at $1.25 
a day, and seeing a life of servitude ahead 
of me, I enrolled with the Schools. 

Now, if anyone had told Mr. Luce, 
when he was getting the munificent salary 
of $7.50 per week, what would be the re- 
sult of his enrollment, he would scarcely 
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have believed it. That in a few months 
he would become a draftsman at 100 per 
cent. increase ; that he would be employed 
by the United States Geological Survey at 
a further advance; that advance would 
follow advance as a result of the I. C. S. 
teaching, until he became a partner in the 
Lombard Company of Boston, and had 
charge of a large number of draftsmen and 
machine designers, would be too great a 
stretch of imagination. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what did happen. In commenting 
on his success Mr, Luce says: 

‘<I can only say that there is no necessity 
for ambitious men to remain at the bottom. 
There is a way. to start right, and my rise 
started upon my enrollment with the I. C. 8. 
and to them the credit is given.’’ 


FOLLY TO BE SATISFIED 


Mr. Luce puts the truth in a nutshell 
when he says there is no necessity for an 
ambitious man to remain at the bottom. 
Not only is there no necessity, but to use a 
homely expression, ‘‘there is no sense in it.”’ 

What folly it would have been tor 
Harvey Brakeman, New Kensington, Pa., 
to have remained satisfied with his work as 
carpenter at $2.50. He wasn’t satisfied, 
and enrolled for the Architectural Course. 
After a few months’ study he was advanced. 
Telling of his success, Mr. Brakeman says: 
‘*Following my course in the I. C.S., I con- 
tinued to advance until now I am in business 
for myself, and net about $5000 a year in 
earnings. I think there 7s no better system of 
training in existence than that of the I. C.S.’’ 

Lest you should think Mr. Brakeman 


an exception, here is the name and address 
of another carpenter who grew tired of 
$2.50 per day and decided to better himself 
by enrolling with the I. C. S., Alexander 
McLean, 833 East 35th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. McLean reports: 

‘“‘When I enrolled with the I. C. S., 
I could hardly draw a straight line, but I 
now draw plans satisfactory enough to pass 
the inspection of the Tenement House 
Commission. I have been enabled, through 
the help of the I. C. S., to establish a busi- 
ness of my own, and many times my earn- 
ings reach $100 per week. Some of the build- 
ings I haveerected cost more than $100,000.” 


PROMOTION THE RULE 


These men are examples selected at 
random from the thousands who have suc- 
ceeded through the I. C. S. During the 
months of April and May, 1906, reports 
were received of 712 I. C. S. men who 
had received advancement or increase of 
salary. Promotion for I. C. S. men is not 
the exception ; it is the rule. 

The I. C. S. prints a book, ‘‘1001 Stories 
of Success,’’ telling of a thousand men and 
women who have realized their ambitions 
through the I. C. S. system; in every case 
giving names and addresses. This book 
has helped thousands to obtain what they 
wanted, and will help you. It will be sent 
for the asking. 











ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS—I. C. 8. 








MEN WHO WANTED MORE- 


Here is the case of a young man in 
Seattle, Wash., G. A. Collins, 717 New 
York Block. While a chainman, Mr. Col- 
lins enrolled for the Railroad Engineering 
Course. He is now a Civil Engineer with 
an office of his own. He writes: 

‘‘My earnings have increased nearly 
1000 per cent. I can recommend your 
Schools to any ambitious and earnest man. 
The I. C. S. is certainly a wonderful 
institution.’’ 

A Colorado man, M. J. Slate, of Fort 
Lupton, Colorado, was a farm-hand at the 
time of enrolling with the I. C. 8. His 
present salary as mine engineer is about 
$200 a month. 

What these men did in other States M. 
S. Hasie, Jr., did in a different way in 
Texas. After Mr. Hasie 
had clerked for five years, 
he realized that he might 
clerk for fifty more as far 
as prospects were con- 
cerned. In telling his 
experience he writes: 

‘Accordingly, I en- 
rolled in the Bridge En- 
gineering Course. The 
instruction enabled me 
to advance until now I am 
in business for myself, 
doing last year something 
over $200,000 of work. 
To those whose ambition 
promotes a desire for 
greater earnings, I could 
recommend nothing bet- 
ter than a course in the 
Low” 

Where you live makes 
no difference to the I. C. 8. Every State and 
Territory, every county and nearly every 
town in the United States has successful 
men who have doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
and quintupled their earnings through the 
I.C.S. Apprentices have become master 
mechanics, carpenters and bricklayers, ar- 
chitects and contractors; farmers’ sons, 
surveyors and electrical and mechanical en- 
gineers; bookkeepers, draftsmen; seam- 
stresses and domestics, teachers and design- 
ers; oilers, firemen and helpers—foremen, 
chief engineers and superintendents. 

They had just one thing in common—they 
wanted more, and got it through the I. C. S. 


WHAT THE I. C. S. DOES 
How the I. C. 8. helps these men never 


M. S. HASIE, JR., BRIDGE BUILDER 


ceases to be interesting. It takes a young 
man like H. H. Baughan, McWhorter, Ga., 
who left his father’s farm at the age of 21 
to work as car cleaner for a street railway 
company, and enables him in a short time 
to become Supervisor of Electrical Hydrau- 
lic Sewer Construction at $100 per month. 
Mr. Baughan writes: ‘‘My advancement 
would not have been possible without the 
instruction afforded by my I. C. S. Course.’’ 

The I. C. S. enrolls an apprentice like 
C. V. Boykin, care of Valk & Murdock, 
Charleston, S. C., for the Mechanical 
Course, and helps him to «become foreman 
of the Valk & Murdock Iron Works at 
seven times his former salary. Mr. Boy- 
kin says: ‘‘For any young man who is 
willing to do his part, the International 
Correspondence Schools 
can do no end of good.”’ 

The question for you is, 
“Are you willing?” 

The I. C. S. will take 
a boy like Walter D. 
Tickell, 306 Speed Street, 
Vicksburg, Miss., who en- 
rolled for the Mechanical 
Drawing Course, before 
leaving public-school, and 
enable him to become a 
draftsman and designer 
at $100 per month. 

The I. C. S. will take a 
helper in an electrical 
shop like Junior Parish, 
Box 8, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and assist him to 
become manager of the 
Municipal Electric Light- 
ing Plant, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, at an increase of 350 per cent. 
salary. Mr. Parish says, “‘for this success 
I am indebted to the training and constant 
encouragement, courtesy and assistance 
rendered by the I. C. S.”’ 


ARE YOU WILLING? 


Are you willing to use that training and 
assistance to get what you want ? 

The I. C. S. will help a man to change 
his occupation. It takes a man like 
Walter H. Crawford, 716-718 First Nat’) 
Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn., who was 
areal estate agent, and makes him Vice- 
President, American Extract and Vinegar 
Co., earning $250 per month and upwards. 

The I. C. S. takes a man like W. J. 
Bedard, 256 Linden Street, Rochester, 
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N. Y., able only to read and write, and 
assists him to hold responsible positions. 
Mr. Bedard writes: ‘‘I am now employed 
as Draftsman and Estimator and Superin- 
tendent of Machinery for the largest engi- 
neering concern in this city. When I en- 
rolled I was janitor and engineer ina small 
establishment, and my salary was only one- 
fourth of what it is to-day.’’ 

Frank Fisher, Jr., 111 N. Baxter Street, 
Baltimore, Md., was a clerk-in a dry goods 
store when he enrolled for the Lettering 
and Sign Painting Course. ,Within one 
year the Schools placed him in his first po- 
sition as Sign Painter in which he ad- 
vanced rapidly. He is now in business as 
Ist class Advertising Sign Painter, and his 
income has increased to six times the 
amount he was earning when he enrolled. 
In a letter to the schools Mr. Fisher 
says: 

‘‘When I enrolled in the Lettering and 
Sign Painting Course I did not know how 
to use a brush or how to make a letter; 
now I can paint signs of every description. 
I think your course by correspondence is 
the best and most satisfactory that can be 
given, and I cheerfully recommend the 
Schools to anyone ambitious to succeed.’’ 

The I..C. S. takes a machinist like John 
Parkin, 258 Catharine Street, Hamilton, 
Ont., Can., who found it almost impossible 
to advance before enrolling in the I. C. S., 
and shows him how to do it. He writes: 

“‘T am now doing a business of about 
$9,000 a month, have a factory of my own, 
and all prospects are for a bright future. 
I recommend the I. C. S. to any one wish- 
ing to advance himself.’’ 

It is because the I. C. S. has helped so 
many thousands of people in all conditions 
and circumstances of life, that it states 
positively that it can help any man to bet- 
ter his position and earn more money. 

The I. C. S. can do this because its 
home study text-books and correspondence 


courses offer the exact training required. 


They are easy to study, easy to remember, 
easy to apply. 

It can do it because it has had a wide 
and successful experience in placing thou- 
sands of men and women in better positions 
at increased salaries. It can do it because 
of its Students’ Aid Department, organized 
for the sole purpose of helping I. C. S 
men to obtain better positions. It can 
do it because it is in communication with 
many of the principal employers of the 





Tell the substitutor: 
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country, who are constantly applying for 
skilled men. 

Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, 
says in a recent interview: ‘The world 
is searching for men of intelligence. It is 
searching for them everywhere. The door 
of opportunity is open, as it has never been 
open before, for men who have minds even 
a fraction above what is necessary for a 
routine muscular task. It doesn’t matter 
whether a man be poor or rich, or what his 
color, creed or origin, he has a better chance 
now than if he lived a generation ago; that 
is,if he can bring intelligence to his work.”’ 

The I. C. S. helps you to get the ‘‘in- 
telligence’’—-the training that you need. 
Training means money, often much money. 
The question is—do you want it? Do 
you want more? Are you willing to make 
the effort to start? Or would you rather 
work for small wages when you might be 
getting $40 or $50 a week? 


“I WILL’S AND I CAN’TS.”’ 


Henry Ward Beecher said that there are 

just two kinds of people—the ‘‘I Wills’’ 
and the ‘‘I Can’ts.’’ The ‘‘I Wills’’ go 
ahead and do things, and the ‘‘I Can’ts’’ 
sit around and criticise them. 
- Which are you? If you belong to the 
“I Will’’ family, mark the coupon opposite 
the occupation that you would like to ad- 
vance in, and mail it to-day. Remember 
that it costs you nothing except the price 
of the stamp, and puts you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. Mark it at once. This sim- 
ple act has been the means of leading 
many situated as you are into the Land of 
MORE. Jt will lead you. 





’ 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 899 W, SCRANTON, PA, 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked } 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

& 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Curd Writer 
Window Trimmer 





Commercial Law for tationary Engineer 
Stenographers Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contr>ctor 
Civil | agi ice Architee’! pe dere 
Chem Architec 
Textile. zat Supt. Struc ‘tural Engineer 
Electrician Bankin 











Elee. Engineer Mining astesee 





Name 





Street and No. 
City State — 

















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


A BLANK COUPON FOR YOU. 





Good-bye.” 
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This photograph is directly from the goods. The urticles are One-Half Targer than here a: 


Your selections will be sent promptly, all charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
oney returned vithout argument. Goods will be sent CO. O. D., subject to examination, if desired, 


M 893 Ege Opener, Quadruple oe 1.25) 
piece Pp abe the best appliance Soli 
ever tnvente Xp 0 ingan 
= ses Auto Perrine Bear r ed cards 
1, Vulcanized Rubber Stem, Spoon. Silver op dant 
Bava Silver Band, with Fine 60 any month. 


‘‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS WORTH GIVING’”’ 


The pleasure of giving is in proportion to the welcome a gift receives. To insure appreciation we must give wisely, 
There is no safer gourse than to select AF oct your entire list from the great metropolitan assortments 0: 
Jewelry : cmmeees : Silver : Sheffield or Peacock Plate : Cut Glass : : Leather 

igh class Imported Novelties, so easily accessible in the historic house o: 


“PEACOCK : CHICAGO : ESTABLISHED 1837” 


Our Entirely New SHOPPING GUIDE No. 11 places City Prices 
and every convenience of selection and purchase within reach of our thousands of patrons at every point 
in the known world, It is not only a str king ig el ye of fine printing, but is ‘“‘the most complete, most 
authoritative and most frequently refer of its kind yet published, ” and tin a gategrity of its 
descriptions renders it an absolutely safe aalde at any distance. It is enlarged to 224 pages and 
contains more than 6,000 ‘‘portraits from life” of superior things for every imaginab! 
i ft occasion, They are reproduced photographs, direct Som the goods—not clever drawings. 
t exhibits items ce ey rom 25 cents to $1,200—every article guarded by the — 
eacock Guaranty,” for 70 years inviolable. Write at once for New ‘**Shop ing 
Guide No. 11°: it will go promptly and without charge to any point in the world. 
posta! suffices, 


Importers and Mastercraft: ae oe D. PEA( 1OCK Merchants in Diamonds, 
men in Gold and Sioee Stationers, et cetera 


STATE STREET, at Adams CHICAGO ESTABLISHED in 1837 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank-you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$e ab ST ERR RIERA 


THESE LOW RATES 
Backed by the Strength of 


The Prudential 


Have Made the New Low Cost Policy 
the Greatest Success in Life Insurance. 
Public Pleased—Agents Enthusiastic. 





The Prudential Rates oo Comparison of Rates on the New Policy 


: Table ba Rg a Precsinm Rates ced 102 
Are Lowest nr Lit insurance Compete 
Consistent with Li berality Prudential] 49 36 *17 


Insurance | American _ English European 


and Safety, Offered by Any Company 
Company of Corresponding "36 “ie ca 
Size, Importance and Re- 1837 | 168 


16 77 1719 


sponsibility Throughout 16a | sbo7 
the World. eer | soa 


1908 | 1957 
19 62 2014 
20 70 
21 33 
21 96 
2265 
23 37 
24 13 
2495 
25 81 
26 73 














/PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


64 43 62 37 





























Send us YOUR age, nearest eer for further . $31 48 | $31.77 
particulars. Address Dept. 9. European rates available only for ages 30-45. 








The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Seient' goperignues.im Sting, sme Raza NsxOrsinay 








Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 
exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 
beautifully colored panel of more than usual 
interest, portraying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the year. It is 
7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- 
teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for 
home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 
quest to’ every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 
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OO 
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The Best Tonic 


isexceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
brain and aids digestion. 


For Sale at all Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 
This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


DOOCCODO000 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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e @ 
Six Cylinder 
@ Unit mud proof power 
plant. F.& S. Annular ball 











Racytype Six 


@Full floating type rear 
axle, also double independ- 


ent ignition system. Mora 
platform spring suspension. 
Drop frame. 


bearings on crank shaft, 
cam shaft, transmission 
shaft and engine gears. 


A “Vanderbilt” Racytype the “All Admired” at the “All America Show.” 
Light weight, 2250 lbs. Price, $3500. Rumble, double seat, or trunk equipment as desired. 
ASK FOR DETAILS. 


MORA MOTOR CAR CO. 


8 Mora Place, NEWARK, New York 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE ‘THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickled 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER. 133 William St., New York 


EAS AEP AML RI MOOR AAS 


BEN 


B. M. BOWER’S > 


“Chip, of the Flying U”’ 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, be? ragpee J West, that gs reader he a, to imagine that he 
° ” himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
Write for Our Free Book, “The Test of Time air of the prairie D4 company with Chip, Weary, Rasy facta 
Ned wa cee 6 tokatiee on? seen, tie the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
MATTRESSES COST scumate Gate ot alt periods, plage | edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 

Express Prepaid will be well worth your while. | | breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
The Ostermoor Mattress is sold by author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
4 ft. 6 in., 45 Ibs. $15.00} mail or through 2500 Oste moor ‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
% Cana. Bikenr gaan a Seaman se blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
3 ft. 6 im., 35 tbs. UL.70} oe or ee vie dealer will nck viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
ittress. If . “ . pad 
3 ft. 301 10.00} suppl. write to us with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
2 ft. 6 in., 25 Ibs. 8.35 OSTERMOOR & COMPANY ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 216 Elizabeth Street, New York sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
ia two parts, 50c. extra] Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


Prenat (20-5: ABs MORESO STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 


Mattress $15 


Made of layer upon layer of downy Oster- 

moor sheets, pure, antiseptically clean and 
vermin-proof. No decaying animal hair. 
No lumps. No remaking. 


SAT PRUE 





22 SEE NRT ROOOEE 


























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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50c Genuine Drawnwork .00 
4 tiandkerchiets 91 


$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. 
A, 40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 
30c each. Our special introductory 
offer, all 4 handkerchiefs illustra- 
ted, sent postpaid for only 
Warranted genuine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 
NECKLACE 20 


Special’ 
Half Price 
Sale 


These Two 
NECKLACES P-4 
for $1.00 
Warranted genuine, best imported rich color coral. For limited time 
the following sizes at half regular prices: 16-in. N reget Age tes 
like inside iilustration, with clasp, regular 40c, for ; 56-in. Fan 
Chain, 42c; 16-in. Necklace of genuine round coral ah, lik. cut, 
regular 81. 16, for 85c; both Necklaces illustrated for 81.00. 
Solid Silver Turquoise-Set Swastika 50c 


This brooch is thc original hand-made a Swastika, 
solid silver, hand-hammered with Indian 
and mounted with genuine sky blue qorquoles; 9-16 


brice, Bee. Waist oot of four for $176. Same brooen SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


without turquoise, 35c; 4 for 81.25. Same thing in % 

inch scarf pin, turquoise set, Soc; unset, 25 OR SENT FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 
Genuine Hand Woven FREE & bp Team Bann 
Indian Basket pepe ae ha, Lear 18 5 I ae OF atl 
of Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs. Baskets, Pottery, te. tel trp ‘OLA Iry Ing Fldce,| 
The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. CHI2, Mesilla Park, N. M, “ NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Retailers of Indian and Mewioan Handicraft in the World. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Pyrography 


you would know 3 rare pleasure of dec- 
ian beautiful thin Wood, Leather and 
Plush with a high grade eile at little cost, take 
advantage of our special bargain offer: 


Pyrography $ 1 .60 
Outfit No. 97 


Regular Price $2.40 


This Outfit has genuine Fine 
Platinum Point, Double- 
action Bulb and Alcohol 
Lamp, together with all 
the other accessories to a 
complete first-class outfit. We include free, two pieces of 3-p1 
stam, practice wood. Allin handsome leatherette box.As 
your dealer or we willsend C. O.D. When cash accompanies 
order, we also include free, our 64-page Instruction Book, 
(price 25c) the most complete Pyrography Book published. 


Assortment be Only $1.75 


pont A ou 62.50. 
me Handkerc "ise 6x6 





Our regular price for the above 

“combiaton sea nine pieces decorated is $12.00. 

Assortment are ordered to-| For$3.20you geteverything you 

ther, our special p peice for] need to produce $12.00 worth of 

th, Sa eae 5°30. finished work and have a $2.40 
3.2 outfit and book left besides. 











Write — New Free Sesto 28 


in three colors), with 2,000 illustrations, incl actress copy- 
righted desi; gns by Gibson and other good ists, on articles of wood, 
leather and plush of every description; also shows our extensive = 
of Pyrography OutBtoand Sup Means | lowest prices. The 
largest pyrography catalog ever ever issued. Write for it today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 








Here’s Money ! yh 


If you are honest and ambitious, no matter 
where you live or what your occupation, we 
will train you in Real Estate work thoroughly 
by mail; appoint you our Special Representa- 
tive; start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make a splendid income. 
Men without capital have here an opportunity 
to become independent for life. 


MANY MAKE OVER $5,000 YEARLY 


HERE’S THREE EXAMPLES—LET US SEND YOU OTHERS 


One Month’s Earnings, $900.—‘Am now in full 
swing in my business and it is proving very remunera- 
tive indeed. During the last month we have handled 
- “ia 000 worth of popes on commission of 5 per 

. G. Guy, Vernon, 

$350 in 15 Days.—‘I haven't spent more than 15 
days working at the Real Estate business, and I've made 
about $350, and I expect to make another deal in a few 
days that will clear me ar $400.” 

. O. Jouxson, Freewater, Ore. 

More Business ‘tas Six Other Firms.—‘‘Since 
taking your course, the first six months I sold 1250 acres 
in our yar f and six pieces of propertyin our town. We 
have six real estate firms in our little town and I have 
sold more than all the rest put together. I tell them it 
pays to learn a business — ore one starts in.” 

Joun W. Wurrte, Greensburg, Ind. 


You can do as well with our system and help. 
Write today for full particulars and valuable 
book free. Address Dept. 124 nearest office. 


NATIONAL ’ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY CO. 
52 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, - - 
507 E Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Phelps Building, 
SCRANTON,PA. 

















Pocket Editions of Useful Subjects and Valuable 
Information are Published in 


DIAMOND HAND BOOKS 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 





Shecldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 
Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, Grace oa 
Womsa’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 


Shirl 
Guide to 5 L. W. Sheldon 





Physical Health Cu Iture. Professor Fourmen 

Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt L. Standish 

National Dream Book, — —. measesone 

Zingara Fortune Teller 3A Sypay 
e Art of Boxing and Self- (og Prof. Donovan 

The Key to Nypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth 

U. 8. Army Physical Ex ercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 





These books are bound in attractive and sybstantial covers. 


STREET & Sette, Publishers, 


79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, W YORK 














Buy Your Holiday ( Gifts jon ) Eight Months’ Time 


ie Loftis System. enables you to mak 
money. By giving credit a lowest prices we ah 
Don’t make buying 5 co’ cheap or tras: y, when the same mo 


e of 
on a beautiful chanond ring, stud 


ngs, 
article of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A dlaniond is the ideal gift for a loved one — it lasts 
Make and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 


Your Holiday Selections Right Now—Pay Later—At Your Convenience 
— for a copy of our Legere Std illustrated Holiday catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the 
article you desire — we will send them to your wri place of business or express offic 
like them, if they ase all and more than we claim them to be. 
ithe Geen hange for full value at any time, & other article of 
= for value at any time, for an’ 
Old Retiabie, 0 Ori | Diamond and ee aw e take Sil risks end pay all 


‘[OFTIs 


Sk: SE Deane Coes we, re Write Today for 


joes 
would make the first payment 


locket, a pair of cuff buttons, ear a fine watch or any ar 


e for your inspection. If you 
pay 1-5 on delivery and the balance in eight equal monthlv 
value and quality with every diamond, also the privile 


elry from our $1,000,000 
harges. You gots absolute y ctal oe lose and @ 
y Catalog. 





Tell the no “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
che hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
ead or copper. Has no odor, no sediinent, no grease. One bottls 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valnable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 348 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LOST 


All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oil and Emulsions because 
VINOL is much better. 

Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
aration without oil, made by a scientific 
extractive and concentrating process from 
fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- 
ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but no oit. 
Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 
liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern. science. TZo build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


-If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No. 221. Boston, Mass. 





Beauty Finger Tapers 


D2.*3 YOUR FINGERS TAPER? Every Man and Woman 
should have tapering fingers to make a beautiful hand. Why 
have those repulsive blunt fingers when by using the Beauty Fin 
Tapers for two weeks the results obtained will be ‘gdh 4 
will d with a speed almost beyond beliet. 
not only leaving a most beautiful tapering point to each and every 
finger and thumb, but also preventing the cuticle from growing down 
on the nail and imparting to it a beautiful pink tint. A single trial 
will convince the most skeptical. It is not what we alone say, but 
others say who have used them, See sae ane Oe Saat 
u poh or woman ig Fe goal ay ah - 
further t trea 
the atin accomplish y Ae weeks ts ru that that 
an 
part of te td wah ll directions for $1.00 a Set of 
Five. or $2.00 a Set of Ten. 
AMERICAN FINGER TAPER CO., 
$23 West 20th Street, New York City 

















Sent on Appoval.. Send No Money. $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘SWITCH 
Send a Bceecg of your hair, and we will mail a 2 oz. 22-in. qeey 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, ‘oe 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book agin Bag latest st: pest eis ofhair dressing—also 
jours, wigs, ete. 
Anna ‘aireion Depul-10 . 
17 Quincy 8t., Chicago 





5 8 
W778 Geisha Diamonds 
ore THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, epgiiize, & beautifal, For pares 


they equa mine, standing all tes 
uzzle experts. hthe 
t free 


with tivilogs of examination, 
For particulars. ces, etc., address 
THE R. poke Mrd. & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. N,201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chieago, Ill 














(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 

qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 

once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
‘ Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Send Postal tor Descriptive 
ha 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Remarkable 
Fat Reducer 





A New Remedy Which Quickly Reduces 
Surplus Flesh, Leaving the Person 
in Normal Weight and 
Good Health 





The Above Iilustration Shows the Remarkable 
Effects of This Wonderful Obesity Re- 
ducer—What It Has Done For 
Others It Can Do For You. 


TRIAL BOX FREE. 

No dieting, exercise or exertion is necessary. My 

natural, scientific Obesity Reducer does all the wor "4 
You will feel a hundred times better the first day you 
try this wonderful home reducer. 

Simply fill in your nameand address on dotted lines 
below and mail to F. J. Kellogg, 1043 Kellogg 
Block, Battle Creek, Mich., and you will receive a 
trial package by return mail, all charges prepaid. 














Write 
brmity, 








Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starte and runs 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it successtully tor 


| 


| 















once. 


Broaden Your Shoulders, 
Increase Your Height 









Anyone Can Now Secure a 


Perfect Figure 
v4 Let 






You can broaden your shoulders, increase 
your chest measurement and add tr: m2 

to5 inches to your height by the simple, 
harmless and practical invention of a busi. ‘ 
nessman. Neither operation, electrici ity \ d \ 






nor drugs are needed to secure these happy 
results. It causes no pain, no trouble and 
necessitates no loss of time 
or detenticn from business, 
Anyone, either youny or 
old, of either sex, can suc- 
cessfully use this treat- 
ment in the privacy of their 






\ Set 

















































own home. Eminent doc- Le 
tors, “gp TRO eager gymna- locat 
sium directors have in- 
dorsed it. Leading col- acut 
leges and universities have our 
adopted it. It is impossi- LY 
ble for anyone to use this They 
method without obtaining doct« 
marveious results. Ma 
Exactly how it is done is 
explained in an intensely Benn 
interesting book, beauti- ing. 
fully illustrated from life, “itl 
ich the inventor will with 
send absolutely free of a 
charge to all who ask for it. Say 
If you would like to broad- Tena 
en your shouiders, increase suffer 
your height and secure a Ma 
perfect figure; if you want 
to overcome the embarrass- W. 61 
ment of being short and > 
stunted; if you want to se- spenc 
cure all the advantages of out re 
being tall, write to-day for om 
this free book which will E 
be sent by return mail, free wond 
of charge, ina plain package. Do not delay, but ee the secret at - 
Address K. Leo Minges, 155D Unity Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., 
and you will learn more about scientific physical development than you 
have ever known before. 
l \ al hing Let 
Women Who Bu ae 
to Women y Prep- by re 
arations for Removing py 
for as 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. } oat 
AM lig llearrmanee explai 
thorot 
e Beware of depilatories advertised to Jermanent/y remove hair F 
| growth All they can possibly do is t» remove hair temporarily oot 
and those makin extravagant claims should be used with caution. Mich . 


CHA 


toilet preparation. 
Price $1.00 for full 


\ Charmene’s Book, 





CHARMENE is guaranteed to remove superfluous hair instantly 
without injury to the most delicate complexion. 
whitens, softens and improves the skin,  ouganam! a dainty; velvety 
appearance that can be secured ay. 

RMENE should be used d by every w ‘ian who wishes to in 
crease her personal charm 
sands of other women value GHARMENE more highly than any 


funded if not entirely satisfactory. 
We will give a sample ot CHARMENE to any woman absolutely 
Write gota NOW ee 


toilet preparations, Eu-Cream, Poudre De Riz and Hairluxe. f 


NE CHEMICAL CO., 21 Huron Rd., Cleveland, 0.9 










In fact, it 







in no other 







Many prominent actresses and thou 







size package by mail postpaid. Money re- 





the FREE _ sample and Mlle. 


Advice on Beauty," telling about her other 








LI} 























































lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or T 
Catalog switch necessary. No hetterien w ee he | 
ree ever, for make and break or j - - Alrahs 
with Water and dust-proof. Fully Pron ites gar f 
foll eS \OTsINGER DEVICE Mrc.co., | IT PAYS BIG H tat Ne stories tl 
mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. | To Amuse The 0 ion C lil S ae 
Public With pent 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- stories ¢ 
been) Book and parry tells all. = 
Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal e dver- tecogniti 
in Yrrilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimfal ; 
‘thirtieth the cost. of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance tative an 
BARODA DIAMONDS Pet and songs illustrated. aoe lone aa ‘ 
1 : 
Banepa etait BOON Hares school Sean bones bela, Soeatnks ee - 
stand acid test and expert examination. We de here naragyle ~ ho 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. pak ee Five Cent Theatres in me ART « 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure Motion Picture Films and Song Si Pare = 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps Profits $10 to over any Fy pes 
THE BARODA COMPANY. STE 


Dept.8, 230 North State &t.,Chicago 





do it, why not 
AMUSEMEN 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


per night Others 
u? It’s easy; wi ite to us, we'll tell you how. ‘talog fee. 
SUPPLY CO.,4¢6 Chemical Bank 






Bidg., CHICAGO. 








Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISN 


Let us send you ON FREE TRIAL a $1 pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
External Remedy, which is 
curing thousands—Just 


‘Send Your Name on a Postal 


Let us cure your Rheumatism (no matter where 
located, how severe, or whether it is chronic, 
acute, muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout) with 
our powerful yet harmless Magic Foot Drafts. 
They have cured cases of 40 years’ standing where 
doctors and medicines failed. 

Magic Foot Drafts permanently cured J. Wesley 
Bennet, Indianapolis, Ind., after 25 years’ suffer- 
ing. Disease hereditary, his brother having died 
with Rheumatism. 

Magic Foot Drafts permanently cured Mrs. C. 
Tena Segoin, Auburn, N. Y., after ten years of 
suffering and using crutches. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured N. F. Bogguss, 326 
W. 61st St., Chicago, after trying six doctors and 
spending six weeks in expensive sanitariums with- 
out relief. 

“Magic Foot Drafts cured me entirely. It isa 
wonderful thing,’’ says Rev. J. Holz, Chicago. 


TRADE MARK 


Let Magic Foot Drafts cure you. Simply write 
for a pair today—to try FREE. You will get them 
by return mail. If they relieve you, send us a 
dollar, if not, don’t send us a cent. We trust you 
for a square deal. Don’t delay, but send today for 
the free trial drafts and also our free book which 
explains clearly why they cure so quickly and 
thoroughly. It will cost you nothing to try. Magic 
Foot Draft Co., 136F Oliver Bidg., Jackson, 
Mich. Send no money. Write today. 





a A Book Wanted by Every American. | 
THE 


LINCOLN STORY BOOK 








- The greatest collection of stories and yarns about and by 


Abraham Lincoln ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in the inimitable manner 
so identified with the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln's early life and career, his struggles for 
tecognition and his ultimate triumph. These are all authori- 
tative and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln's character as 
a man and as a statesman. 


ART CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE $1.50 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 


A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 


Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The January Popular 








A GREAT NOVEL 


RED REEF 


By Howard Fitzalan, autor ot “The Men With the Scars,” ete. 


A long novel complete in this issue. An astounding plot dealing with the thrilling events that took 
place on Red Reef Lighthouse. A remarkable novel of the sort that compe/s the attention. 








Runcie’s Cowardice 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON 


Revealing Runcie’s unusual 
attitude towards the college 
and athletics, and disclosing 
his reasons for thus acting. 


The Pride of a Man 
By A. M. CHISHOLM 


Showing how nerve, once 
gone, requires a _ supreme 
test to bring about a restora- 
tion. 


On Manzanita Hill 
By CHARLES K. MOSER 


A short and appealing nar- 
rative, revealing a sad con- 
tingency that has been known 
to arise in the army. 




















THE YELLOW FACE 


By Fred M. White 


The first instalment of a new and unusual serial, con‘aining the mysterious workings of 
“Nostalgo’’ with the yellow face. Don’t fail to procure the first instalment as the plot opens 
right at the beginning of the story. 








The Deserter 
By B. M. BOWER 


Tells of an unfortunate mis- 
take that ended a man's noble 
self-sacrificing efforts. 


With the Tide 
By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Another remarkable adventure 
in the career of ‘*Hammer- 
head”’ Jones. 


In the Smoky Hills 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


A short story of a peculiar 
phase of Western life. 




















A NEW SERIES 


EXPLOITS OF THE RED METEOR 


By William MacLeod Raine 


The first of a new series of automobile stories, from the pen of a well-known and popular author. 
Replete with action and excitement, with plenty of modern local color. 


—— 














On sale 10th of December Price 15 cents 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Furs as Gift-Tokens 


The Way to a Wise Selection 


OWEVER familiar with Furs in the wearing— 
H. Few there are who can pick out the Fur which is flawless and finest. 
For in looks the imitation when ew closely approximates the real. 
As with Diamonds, none but an expert can definitely determine the false 
from the genuine. 
And Furs equally genuine vary widely in quality—just as do Diamonds. 
But if in the purchase of Furs, for yourself or for giving, you are gov- 
erned by the prestige of the Fur House from whom you buy-— 
Then you'll have positive protection. 
There’s one Fur House so dependable that their name is an absolute 
guarantee—That’s the Plymouth Fur Company. 
You can be certain that every Plymouth 
Fur is from the primest of pelts—pelts that are 
sleekest and glossiest, thickest and plumpest. 
Thus the richness and lustre of 
Plymouth Furs is lasting—they lose neither 
their brilliancy nor their silky softness. 
They are garments rich in beauty and 
refinement. And every one is genuine and 
highest grade. 
Any one of our Style-Books will prove an 
invaluable guide to the right buying of Furs. 
Our: Book of General Fur Styles dealing 
with our Fur Garments for every different 


Model F 
Fur Sets—Boa and Muff made in 
White Fox, ‘Sable Fox, Isabella Fox. 
The Boa is made of four skins, 
mounted in Natural Py ect. TheMuff 
ts made of two skins,mounted in Nat- 
ural EGect. Price per set, $100 to $200. 


wear, for Men, for Women and for Children—priced — $25.00 to $5,000.00. 
Our Special Book of Fur-Styles for Women’ 


Wear— 


And our Special Book of Fur-Styles for Men’s 


Wear— 


Each handsomely illustrated with Photogravures. 
Any one you wish will be mailed you (free) to- 


gether with Price List. 


Write today for the Style-Book you prefer. 


dress, 


Plymouth Fur Company 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Fur Suto-Sisk ot nat made in DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE Furs 


Baum Marten, Russian Sable, Hud- 
son Bay Sable, Blended Sable, North- 
ern Mink, British Columbia Mink. 
This illustration gives an excellent 
conception of the manner in whic. 

. these pelts, worked in Natural Effect 
are appropriately combined in Fancy 
Stoleand Cluster Muff. 
Price per set 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


4325 to $2300 





Tell the substitutor; 


REFERENCES: Any bank in Minneapolis. 





Automobile 
Furs 


In a special depart- 
ment we make most 
modish Automobile 
Garccate (in. Fur) 
Sor. Men, Women 
and Children—pric- 
ed from 5.00 to 
$5,000. sé gar- 
ments are exclusive 
in the extreme, 

ing to t, 
most recent Euro- 


pean styles. 


Ad- 


Minneapolis °°%y dina suet” Minnesota | #2" 2%. , 
Including the Fur Sections of ‘‘The Plymouth,”’ 


tail in our regular 
Style Book — mailed 
(Sree) on request— 
address herewith. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Shave Yourself’ 


I have already convinced over a million people that a daily home shave is a habit 
that every self-respecting man should acquire. I have taught 
“Gillette” shavers that the «Gillette’’ way is the only way 

to save time and money-—to maintain an unruffled dispo- 
sition, and to be sure of perfect, hygienic shaving conditions. 


My razor is increasing in popularity every day, because it is 
absolutely dependable—it is always ready for use—no honing— 
* no stropping—and it gives as light or as close a shiave as you may 
“wish, without danger of cutting or scratching. 












































I have changed the entire complexion of the advertising pages of 
“the prominent magazines of this country, not only by my own ad- 
vertisements, but by the greater number of announcements 
published by manufacturers of shaving soaps, shaving brushes, 
shaving powders, shaving creams and other shaving accessories that 
have been made profitable, because the army of ‘‘Gillette’’ 
users whio are self-shavers is increasing in number daily. 


Finally, I am proving more conclusively every day, that 
while there may be room for argument as to what shaving 
accessories one should use, there is ~o doubt about the 
Razor. There is but one perfect razor—for all men— 
to be used under all conditions—and that is my razor— 
the ‘‘Gillette.’’ 


When you buy a safety razor get the best—the ‘‘Gillette.’’ 
It will last you for the rest of your life—it is not a toy—it 
will always give you complete satisfaction. 


The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpensive 
that when they become dull you throw them away 
as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver plated holder, 12 double-edged blades, 
24 keen edges, packed in a velvet lined leather 

~ case and the price is $5.00 at all the 


leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


COMBINATION SETS 
FROM $6.50 to $50 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘GILLETTE” 
to-day. If substitutes are offered refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


287 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 






Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















































por. HE TEETH 


The FIRST quarter 
invested in RUBIfOAM 
brings Tich returns m the 
way of a clean, healthy 
mouth,pure,sweet breath 
and sound beautiful teeth. 

One who proves 
the FULL benefits derived 
from the wise and time- 
ly use of this delicious, 

‘liquid, antiseptic. den- 

‘} tifrice would part with 
== her LAST quarter rather 

THE ~«_| than be without this un- 
FIRST equalled aid to health 


QUARTER 29 3 | and beauty. 
ErDRuccists. 4 


Ee DRESS Ew Hoyt «Co. LOWEIL,MASS. 








SAMPLE FREE. 











The players won’t enjoy the game 
if the cards are thumbed and poor. 
A nice new, crisp, pack of 


Bicycle 


Playing Cards 


more than doubles the pleasure. 
Ivory-white—thin and flexible. 
25c. per pack. 
Big indexes. 
Clear, sharp- 
cut faces and 
backs. 


The new game of Quinto 
Send 2c. stamp for rules 
192-page book of all card 
game rules prepaid, Ite 
stamps or six flap ends of 
ae Bicycle tuck boxes. 


RIDER BACK TheU S. Playing Card Co. 











As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, rst comes 
MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and commended by the medical, profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s 
is used daily, after Shaving and after bathing. In the nursery 
it is indispensable. For your protection--put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the ‘box that lox.” If MENNEN’S 
face ts on the cover it's Senuime and a fuai- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
Jo. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25c 
Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J 


























Try MENNEN'’S Violet (Borated) Talcum 
EN: 


It has the scent Harald Violets. | J PLAY | NG CAR DS Cuan ee, A. 

















“The Old Family Doctor” 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


SIXTY YEARS AT WORK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 


ENE PRT URE TAREE ST SS A 2a 


ASP TREO 


ee 
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The test of time has only served 
to strengthen the confidence in 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Soothing, Refreshing 
and Healing. 
The most useful household 
remedy. 





iC 


Ask your druggist for POND’S 
EXTRACT. Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles—never sold in bulk. Refuse all 
substitutes. 











LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
[ 78 Hudson Street, New York. 




















